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MON ruiLY MAGAZINES have opened a way for every kind of inquiry and iniormation. The in 
talligence and discussion contained in them are very extensive and various; and they have been the 
means of diffusing a general habit of reading through the nation, which in a certain degree hath enlarged 
the public understanding. HERE, too, are preserved a muttitude of useful hints, observations, and facts, 


which otherwise might have never appeared.—-Dr, Kippis. 
Every Art is improved by the emulation of Competitors.--Dr. Johnson. 


1 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


MR. EDITOR, 

HOWEVER questionable the morality 
of practising experiments upon living 
animals may be, its utility can be doubt- 
ed by none but the ¢gnorant ; by whom, 
atleast as far as concerns the present 
subject, I mean not simply the great 
mass of mankind, but all such as, however 
well informed otherwise, are utterly ig- 
norant of the animal economy. Two 
communications addressed to your ex- 
cellent miscellany, the one contained in 
the eighteenth number, signed Castigator, 
the other in the twentieth subscribed J. 
which vehemently declaim against such 
experirnentalizing, appear to be dictated 
with more excess of zeal and false sensi- 
bility, than sound sense and knowledge 
of the subject: in other words, to be 
mére creditable to the heart than to the 
head of your correspondents. Castigator 
in the super-abundance of his humanity 
quotes a passage from Samuel Johnson, 
aman of invincible prejudices, at any 
rate altogether unqualified for deciding 
00 a question which none but medical 
philosophers can with propriety discuss 
or determine. Had Castigator been 
writing with equal enthusiasm against 
the wickedness of card-playing, which, 
after all, many people of good ‘sense, 
morality and religion pronounce to be 
to more than an agreeable and innocent 
pastime, he might with like egultation 
have quoted a philippic of the same au- 
thor on that subject, in which,-in equally 
smooth and weil rounded periods, but in 
terms of unwarrantable acrimony, the 
thormity of this recreation, so general 
among all ranks is gravely dilated upon 
aid inveighed against! It is an easy 
Matter fora man of talent and educa- 
ion, and by whom, from his contnual 
literary habits, like those of Dr. Johnson, 
Correct and almost mellifluent composi- 
ton upon nearly every subject, has been 
'tduced to a species of mechanism, to 
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write with plausibility and elegance in 
the denunciation of any amusement or 
pursuit, which may have happened to 
incur his groundless aversion. But, 
however fine-spun the whimsical luca- 
brations of ingenious authors on such 
subjects may be; hwever artfully they 
may display their mechanical adroitness 
in literary composition; it will in the 
end be found that, be the authority 

uoted what it may, it is a gross abuse 
of talent to write against that truth which, 
when impartially investigated by those 
who are competent to the task of judging 
of it, must be pronounced to be self- 
evident. Custigator by selecting for his 
purpose a few of the quaint sentences of 
the most morose and surly of moralists, 
seems to be perfectly satisfied that his 
opinion is fortified beyond all attack ; 
for this unqualified admirer and follower 
of such a literary colossus would natu- 
rally argue with himself, that no man 
living could have the hardihood to oppose 
the ipse dixit of so redoubted a writer 
and champion of all that is amiable in 
human nature! the believer in ghosts 
and hobgobblins! a man whose very 
writings in favour of virtue are so 
yloomily impressed on the mind of his 
reader as tod) more harm than good to 
the cause he espouses! But let us hear 
what this stupendous genlus has asserted 
on the subject in question, that it should 
be so vauntingly cited by Custigator. 
He observes, with his usual temperance, 
that the wretches, (a delicate term,) who 
disgrace themselves by cruel experiments 
on dumb animals, are exclusively the 
inferior practitioners in the profession ! 
Cominon sense, however, not to say great 
venius, ought to have suggested to him 
that the inferior or despicable part of 
the profession, whether in medicine or 
surgery, totally ignorant of every thing 
relating to the animal economy, and un- 
ambitious of acquiring useful and re- 
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spectable knowledge, never harbuur the 
bare idea of yong out of their way to 

erform a play siological experiment ; 
ut, on the contrary, ina grovelling and 
igniminious manner do all they can to 
fill their coffers at the expense of the 
health and lives of the misguided people 
who submit to their treatment, alto- 
gether regardless of those experiments, 
their knowledge of which night other- 
wise have been of such importance to 
the safety of their patients. Befdre ad- 
vancing so bardy an assertion, he ought 
to have known that the individuals who, 
in consequence of successfully pursuing 
the experiments ov animals, which he so 
bigotedly de, reeates, have promoted our 
knowledge of piysiology to its present 
eminent station, have been men whose 
names are justly eatitled not only to the 
gratitude, but veneration of posterity. 
The catalogue would not be very long, 
but here unnecessary: among others, the 
distinguished names of Haller, Boerhaave, 
Baglivi, Hoffman, both Monvos, Spallan- 
zani, &c. Ac. men equally great and 
good, way tor the present suthce.— 
Among the discoveries which reflect 


such merited honour on the memory of 


their authors on both sides of the Tweed, 
none it is presumed ranks higher than 
that of the circulation of the blood by 
the illustrious Harvey. But [ should 
beg leave ty ask Castigator, had this 
great man been restrained by a mistaken 
tenderness of heart, or more properly 
speaking, chiche -heartedness, from prac- 
tising experiments on living animals, 
woud he ever have arrived at the signal 
discovery wiich he achieved? Lastly, 
do such impost.rs as Dr. Br*d*m, the 


sagacious S*/°im*n, the great Co*p*r of 


Blacktriars-road, the Messrs. C*z7r*e, a 
par nobile fratrum, that grand luminary, 
Dr, C*/f of Tower-hill, so renowned for 
his successful treatment of the winne- 
ral, men whe are the wretches of the 
profession in the strictest sense of the 
word; do these, [ say, devote themselves 


by day and by night to the torturing of 


animals fur the sake of advancing our 
knowledge of anatomy and pliysiology? 
No, goud souls! these are matters with 
which they never interfere, pertectly sa- 
tistied with being personally visited by 
their very wise patieuts, or consulted by 
letter, in which only a single pound note 
is modestly required to be inciosed, as a 
douceur tor the sclicited response trom 
thei Delphian oracles! To point out 
how inconsistent with the fact Casti- 
gator’s sweeping assertion is, in “ defy- 
“ing any surgeon fo prove that fram such 
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‘“ experiments, the slightest benefit has 
“ ever resulted by analogy, to the human 
* subject,” would be alike idle and de- 
rogatory to the common sense of civilized 
mankind. If Castigator, in short, be not 
as ignorant of the Roman language, 
as of physiology, I sneuld be disposed to 
take leave of him here by making an ap- 
plication to him of the Latin ; hrase, Ne 
sutor ultra erepidam; a phrase which is 
of infiuitely more extensive application 
than even such a censor morum as he 
may be aware. 

Castigator has found a most zealous 
abettor in your correspondent J. ; who 
betrays such exquisitely morbid and 
congenial sensibility with that of Casti- 
gator, the theme of bis eulogy. But how. 
ever beh den the brut: Creation may he 
to the good intentions of those benevolent 
ventlemen, T really am humbly of opi- 
pion that the luckiess race of frogs, mice, 
cats, and dogs will continue to the end 
of the chapter to be as subject as they 
ever have been to the experiments to 
which they lhiave already ip instances in- 
numerable heen wanton/y doomed by such 
monsters as John Hunter, Monro, both 
the father and son, cum multis als both 
at home and abroad. And long may they 
continue so, say I, for the good of man- 
kind, to whose benefit the inferior ani- 
nals alive, and their own species wher 
dead, ought always to be made subser- 
vient. J., inthe plenitude of his enthu- 
siasm, has supposed a case which from 
its absurdity is truly ludicrous; to wit, 
the possibility or even probubility of a 
human being who owes his life to his dog, 
repaying such obligation by subjecting 
the faithful animal who has probably — 
rescued hin from a watery grave, OF — 
from the hands of the midnight mur- 
derer, to the refined tortures inflicted in — 
the dissecting room! This would Literally 
beat cock-fighting ;” is certainly a bold 


conception, hatched in no common bead, 


and conveys avery high idea of human — 


nature in general! Tam so much tickled 


with this supposition of John, James, oF 
Jeffery’s, that I consider myself as bound 
in gratitude to furnish him with the fol- 
lowing true narrative, which, [ hope, | 
may afford him some amusement, if it do 
not excite his amazement ; at any Tale,” 
it may tend to remove his prejudices. | 

An ingenious gentleman, serving 1) ' 
the capacity of surgeon in the navys o | 


man of some research, considerable © 


learuing, and zealous in the prosecution | 
of his profession, nat long ago performet © 
with complete success, an experimesis— 


the devising of which did credit to his 10° 
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vention, and proved extremely beneficial 
to his messmates. They happened to 
be stationed in a warn latitude, during 
the summer season, and from = circum- 
stances of perpetui - oecurrence in the 
naval service, were for a length of time 
reduced to live almost entirely on su/t 


junk, maggotty biscuits, aud semi-putrid 


water, at length so fur in the progress of 
spontaneous recove ry from actual putri- 
dity, the state in which hy some accident, 
it had been. put on board of the ship in 
the Thames. It seemed a hard necessity 
to subsist on such sorry and hurtful fare, 
while they had on board upw. rds of half 
a dozen of well thriven, good-sized pigs, 
which had been purposely reared with 
geat care for the gun-room table. On 
the otuer hand, all acknowledyed that 
for the sake of about only six pounds of 
one of these grunters, a reasonable al- 
lowance for a dinner among as many 
hungry youths wlio composed, or as pro- 
perly might be said at times discomposed 
the gun-room mess—it would be a sad 

waste to give toa saucy ship’ Ss company, 
as all ship” s companies are, and thereby 
make them by sucti indulgence still more 
so, or Commit to the sea ten times that 
quantity ; the pigs being each of them 
trom seventy to eighty pounds in weight, 
for either froin the heat of the weatler, 
or state of the atmosphere, or both these 
causes combined, newly killed pork 
neither could be preserved fresh for four 
and twenty hours together, nor could it 
by any attention be made to take the 
salt. 

In this unhappy dilemma, one day 
when they were unusually sharp-set, the 
debate was revived among them: ** Whe- 
ther it were more advisable for them to 
save themselves from perishing by imme- 
lately devoting a pig to death, even on 
the disadvantayeous terms already stat- 
ed; or, by prudently reserving the pigs 
for future use, in the mean time them- 
elves die of hunger, and probably be- 
come a prey to the pigs their surviv ors?” 
for the question seemed to amount to 
tothing less 

This little community, until then 
Mappy i in itself, was fairly ‘divided on the 


4 casion; three of them ‘vociferating for 


the immediate slaughtering of the pigs, 
posed by the like number as velie- 
nently contending for the procrastina- 
hon of their doom, and all the horrors of 


Jovi discord so fatal both in great and 


mall states were likely to ensue ; when 
he seasonable and judicious interposi- 


Jn of the surgeon, after some slight op- 
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position at first given to his suggestion, 
produced the happiest effect by restoring 
its former »eace and harmony to the 
society. Tle proposed, in short, “ing aS 
a single fore or hind leg was all they 
quire dat one time, “ instead 0 of actually 
killing one of the pigs , he should formally 
set about aMpuTat#nc one of their limbs, 
und afterwards conduct the patient 
through the cure in the usual manner, and 
with the usual precautions.” This he advise 
ed with regard to one and all of them in 
regular succession at stated intervals; so 
that supposing two of them to suffer am- 
putation weekly, as there were eizht of 
them in all, at the expiration of eight 
weeks, or a lunar month, the pig whose 
limb had been first amputated, providing 
it were not of a very scrofulous* habit, 
of no very untoward symptoms occurred, 
would so far recover as to be in a per- 
fectly fit condition ty admit of the re- 
moval in like manner of another; and 
and so on of the rest. He contended 
that they might all of them without 
danger be subjected to this process, 
should it be found to be absolutely ne- 
cessary, even to the luss of all their four 
extremities. Nuy, he went farther ; for 
be affirmed that after losing their four 
great extremities, without sustaming any 
permanent injury to their g:icral health, 
constitution, or more preperly speaking, 
ac applied to pigs, condition, the tail, 
ears and tongue were still in reserve, and 
admitted of the same ea y and safe mode 
of removal. [ere he mace a_ strong 
appeal to them all with respect to the 
estimation in which pig’s-tailf was held 
by them. | 

“They were w onderfully struck with the 
novelty of the Suugestion, aud unani- 
mously applauded its ingenuity and pro- 
posed end, but they were no less shock- 
ed. at the’ inhumanity of inflicting such 
sepicnies torments on these ill-fated ani- 
mals, however unclean; and were greatly 
averse to sanction a proceeding, the 
transpiving of which among the world 
at large would necessarily entail on them 
the opprobrium of being little better 
than barbarians and .a disgrace to the 
British name. For by the way it may 
be remarked, that officers in the navy, 
though considered by the over-refined 
and pampered part of the community, 
as being in point of manners, blunt, 





* Scrofula (the King’s Evil) signifying in 
Latin literally a little pig. 

+ Twisted tobacco leaf for chewing, so 
called by seamen, 
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rough, and even brutal, are in fact 
by no means totally destitute of the 
feelings of bumanity, and not such ab- 
solute Hottentots as they are generally 
reputed to be. In order to overcome 
their prejudice, the surgeon who well 
knew the almost invincible nature of the 
prejudices of seamen, and consequently, 
though in a less degree of theirofficers, 
rallying all his powers, with great pains 
and circoiuspection delivered himself to 
the following effect : 

* Gentlemen, your feelings on this oc- 
casion reflect infinite honour on your 
hearts, wlple they do no discredit to your 
heads; for though your prepossession be 
ill-judged, as 1 iope to prove to the sae 
tistaction of all of you, there is nothing 
Surprising 1 it, as it Is not to be expecte 
ed that thuse heads of yours, which have 
hitherto been exclusively engaged in ace 
quiring the knowledge of a profession of 
such importance to your country, and 
which you have accordingly attained in so 
eminent a degree, can form sufficiently 
clear conceptions, and draw equally just 
conclusions with regard to matter, both 
moral and physical, out @f the usual 
sphere of your thinking: non omnes pos- 
Sumus omnia; that is, gentlemen, as I 
suppose you hive become rusty in your 
Latin, every man to his trade ¢ 

“TI do not imagine that any of you, 
like that great patriot and great man, 
Sir Richard Phillips,* have imbibed the 
principles of the Gentoos, or that you 
are disciples of the ingenious, but over 
humane Mr. Ritson,t more than Mr. 
Henry Brougham has proved himself to 
be: in other words, I take it for granted 
that we are all agreed in there being 
neither sin nor shame in killing and eat- 
ing the animals created and placed in 
this world tor the express use of man, 
Mark, gentlemen, I say for the express 
use of man. It you admit this, and I 
perceive that none of you denies it, L have 
more than half gained my point. It is 
nbundantly obvious that, if im the pre- 
sent emergency, we should kill a pig, 





* It is not a little surprising that this 
gentleman, whose corporeal dimensions 
would render him independent of the addi- 
tion of pillows in peiforming the part of Sir 
John Falstaff on the stage, supports so 
goodly a fiame in such good plight without 
the ai! of anima! food ! 

t See this gentleman’s harmless produc- 
tion as turtously handled in the Edinburgh 
Review by Dir, H. B. as if it had been one of 
the philosophical tracts of Marat, 
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and the same observation extends to the 
killing of the whole of them, we should 
subject the poor animal to the pains of 
death without the plea in our favour 
of its being to serve any good purpose, 
For of what use pray, would a single 
meal be to us, but to prolong for a very 
short span our miserable existence, 
which if we are shortly fated to perish for 
want, instead of being of use, would be 
detrimental to us; like the temporary 
reprieve of a malefactor condemned to 
the gallows, which by universal consent, 
instead of an alleviation is allowed to be 
a prolongation and aggravation of the 
unhappy man’s sufferings. If on the 
other hand, by adopting the plan now 
proposed, the animal instead of affording 
us one meal, can be made so much more 
subservient to our use by yielding us 
many ; shall we not by lopping its hmb, 
be acting in strict conformity to what 
ought to be our only rule of conduct, the 
light of Revelation on the subject, as it 
is laid down in the beginning of the first 
book of Genesis? 

“ Hence, gentlemen, it plainly appears 
that instead of being guilty of any thing 
culpable, far less criminal, in putting the 
proposed plan in execution, not only 
would propriety justify it, but necessity, 
and no less necessity than the grand one 
of self-preservation imperiously calls for 
it; and if with our eyes open, we neglect 
this first law of nature, we become guilty 
though indirectly of self-murder, a sin 
of all others which it has been affirmed 
will never be forgiven. It will then de- 
cidedly follow, that it is a duty indis- 
pensably imposed upon us to hesitate no 
longer, but instantly to determine 1a 
favour of the measure, and put our deter- 
mination into immediate effect.” 

The well-timed address of this inge- 
nious gentleman appeared so reasonable, 
and his arguments so cogent and logical, 
that by the time he had proceeded in his 
speech thus far a burst of applause from 
his auditors demonstrated their entire 
approbation of what bad fallen from him 
as absolutely irrefragable. Taking ad-_ 
vantage therefore of this happy disposi- 
tion of their mind, in order the more ~ 
effectually to confirm them in their con- ~ 
version to his principles and practice, 
and at the same time to convince them — 
beyond a doubt of his being no friend to — 
brutality, he continued farther to illus 
trate the subject as follows. 4 

«* The declaration contained in scrip- 
ture that brute beasts of every kind have ~ 
been created for the express use of mG", — 
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is by a0 means to be restricted simply to 
the eating of them, but is to be consider- 
ed as applicable to the endless variety of 
ways in which they may be rendered 
subservient to the innocent and rational 
amusement of mankind, as well as to their 
uctual necessities, anil the reguisile ad- 
sancement of their knowledge and wis- 
dom, 

“ [ should never have done were I to 
alicmpt enumerating the particular in- 
stances in which men are not only justi- 
fied, but highly to be applauded, for in- 
dicting on the inferior animals the most 
exquisite pain which is compatible with 
existence, but it must not for a moment 
be forgotten that in all such instances 
an useful end must be proposed, otherwise 
the infliction of the pain comes under the 
denomination of torture, which is not 
allowable in any case whatever. Thus 
no man of humanity would choose to 
follow the imperial example of Nero in 
the refined pastime of transfixing flies 
with a bodkin! Nor can more be said in 
favour of the diversion of mischievous 
boys, in painfully inflating the intestines 
of frogs, by means of a piece of stubble 
inserted into the inferior orifice of their 
alimentary canal! The attaching of can- 
nisters to dog’s tails; the rubbing of cats’ 
fundaments with mustard ; still more the 
suspending of several rats together by 
the cails with a string over a slow fire, 
which are thus made in agenies to tear 
each other to pieces; the baiting of 
bulls; the fighting of cocks; the worry- 
ing of badgers, &c. &c. are so many, 
though only a few of the innumerable 
modes by which the free-born, generous 
British populace, at the expense of the 
aimals subjected to their power, choose 
to amuse themselves in their hours of 
recreation { and which properly fall 
vader this head. As to the idle prac- 
ce of shoeing cats with walnut shells; 
stroking their backs against the grain; 
othe apprehending of pigs by their pre- 
ously well-soaped tails; as being come 
paratively inuocent, and amounting to no 
More than teazing—to declaim with 
auch warmth against these, would only 
‘pose one to the suspicion of an aflec- 
‘ation of extraordinary feeling and sen- 
‘ibility. Though some contend for, and 


‘hers oppose, the following practices, I 


‘ater my express veto against them. I 
llude to the angling with worm-bait; 
We spaying of swine; the boiling of live 
obsters; the houghing of cattle; and the 
aing of ecls alive; notwithstanding the 
wg Jroid of the girl, mentioned by my 


venerable friend Peter Pindar, who when 
so employed, on being reproached by one 
of the passengers, unconcernedly ob- 
served that ‘it was nothing at all when 
they were used to it!’ 

“ T shall no longer detain you gentle- 
men,” continued this hold  propectot, 
“by descanting on selt-evident truths ; 
and shall deem it suthcrent for my pure 
pose to conclude with the relation of 
two highly interesting experiments, 
which evince beyond a doubt the justi- 
fiableness and utility of ex; ermentalis- 
ing On, or even in some measure torture 
ing the human subject itself. In a cer- 
tain part of one of the wise and humane 
Roman Catholic countries of Europe, 
(most likely Spain,) where the stealing of 
a loaf, the murdering of a man, «and all 
crimes intermediate in pomt of magni- 
tude are not as in England punished 
simply with banging; a man justly 
enough LT suppose, sas condemned to 
suffer death by tetug breke upon the 
wheel. He was told, however, that it 
was at his optron to have his punishment 
commuted for being simply bled to 
death by means of a common lancet in- 
serted into his arm. He had too much 
judgment to reject such an alternative, 
Accordingly the experiment which is 
really a pretty one, was thus conducted. 
A hole large enough to adinit his arm up 
to the axilla was formed in a thin deal 
partition, which separated two apart- 
ments from each other; in consequence 
of which, after being properly secured, 
his body remained in one, while his arm 
projected from the wali of the other. 
One of the medical philosophers who 
conducted this memorable experiment 
performed his part by pricking the vein 
inthe man’s arm, at the usual place by 
means of a tooth-pick, so as not to draw 
blood, but still so smartly as to convey 
the sensation of the puncture of a lancet; 
to confirm the belief of which havin 
been employed, a stream of milk-warm 
water was made to flow down from the 
orifice of the supposed puncture bya 
thread conveying it to the part, by ca- 
pillary attraction, from a basin held in 
the hands of one of the bye-standers, 
That nothing might be wanting to the 
complete success of the expermnent, he 
who inflicted the prick of the tooth-pick, 
the more effectually to deceive the sub- 


ject of the trial, from time to time busied 


himself by tightening, or otherwise ad- 


justing the ligature with which the arm 


had been previously bound up. While this 
was going on in the one apartment; inthe 
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other another philanthropist® sat gravely 
watching the changes in the man’s coun- 
tenance, full of tnconceivable solicitude, 
while with an universal tremor, deadly 
paleness, and hagyard eye, he viewed 
the progress of Uh time piece held up 
before tim, one revoluuon of, whose 
hour-hand he iad at the outset been 
told would decide the moment of his fate. 
The hour-hand did not appear to the un- 
fortunate man to linger. It arnved too 
soon. Five minutes before the precon- 
eerted time, he was told in such time to 
prepare tor bis immediate death; and in 
five minutes. accordingly, without losing 
one drop of blood, was he as certainly a 
dead man, as it he had lostthe very last 
drop in his body! How many and what 
important facts, both moral and phy- 
sical, wine have thrown such light on 
modern science, would have still remain- 
ed concealed trom the knowledge of 
mankind, had philosuphers hitherto, giv- 
ing way to those talse however amiable 
notions by which you have been actuated, 
suffered themselves to he restrained 
from undertaking experiments on ani- 
mals, and those not merely of the brute 
species! That situated as the culprit 
was, there could have been no inhuma- 
nity iv practising on his imagination as 
above related, no person can deny ; nay, 
it may with truth be affirmed to have 
been ascertaining an useful fact, by sav- 
ing un individual from the pains of tor- 
ture. 

“* The following analagous narrative I 
shall beg leave to subjoin to the preced- 
ing before making a conclusion. It is 
important and egually authentic as that 
just detailed. In order to ascertain how 
farthe imagination of a person in health 
and sound judgment, might be wrought 
up to the belief of his being actually 


dangerously ill, the celebrated Pitcairn of 


Fdinburgh, equally distinguished as a 
mathematician and physician, performed 
An inyeniousexperiment. A respectable 
man, a friend of the doctor’s, holding a 
responsible public situation, was known 
to leave his house in the country every 
day at « regular time, and to pursue the 
same route of three or four miles to his 
office in Edinburgh. Five of their com- 
mon friends at the instigation of the ex- 
perimentalist, by agreement set off from 
Edinburgh at the moment of his custo- 
mary starting in the opposite direction, 
* The entire object of the experiment was 
the extension of human knowledge: con- 
sequently all éngaged in its conduct justly 
merit the name of philanthropists. 
ANONYM, 
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observing much the same method ag ser. 
jeants in the army taking up ground to 
regulate the distance of their companies, 
The subject of the expernment was thus 
met by his friends i succession, nearly 
equidistant trom each otber 5 the first o} 
whom ou exchanging civilities, was sorry 
to observe that he looked by no means 
well. *O formose puer,’ replied the 
other jocularly, * nimiun ne crede colori, 
I feel as well as usual, thauk God! Pas. 
sing on he was accosted by the second, 
who asked him with apparent earnest. 
ness, What was the matter with him? 
* Matter !’ said he, * I never was better 
in my lite.’ 7 wish you may find it s0, 
said the other, shaking his bead in token 
of triendly apprehension. The third, on 
approaciing him, betrayed much alarm 
in his countenance at the shocking al- 
teration his face and whole appearance 
had so suddenly undergone ; was per- 
suaded of his being in the height of a fever, 
and pressingly urged him to take hold of 
his arm and return home: which sur- 
prised and nettled him to such a degree 
that he scarcely answered him, but pur- 
sued his way; vot however without be- 
ginning to give way to some strange and 
unaccountable apprehensions of his being 
really unwell, although his malady had 
been a secret to himself. In this frame 
of mind he was addressed by the fourth, 
who, turning up the whites of his eyes, 
and shrugging up his shoulders, never had 
seen a man fall off to such « degree in the 
course of twenty-four hours! The poor 
gentleman now confessed that he felt 
himself really indisposed, though he had 
left his house little more than half an 
hour before in perfect health, and un- 
conscious even of looking ill: and he 
was engaged in narrating to his friend 
how, to his astonishment, he had already 
been accosted on the road, when up 
came the fifth in succession, who, both 
with his looks and in the most vehement 
terms, expressed his uiter amazement ai 
jinding him in such an apparently dec th- 
like condition out of his bed! While 
these two stood lamenting the unhappy 
man’s condition, who but a few minutes 
ago had so perfectly enjoyed the prayer 
of the Stoics, mens sana in corpore sand, 


as to make a jocular application of 8 — 


quotation from Virgil’s Eclogues, but 
who was now tottering with an universal 
tremor, and on the point of sinking, the 


business was crowned by the doctor ~ 


himself joining them, who starting with 


- ‘ po 
strong emotion, exclaimed, Heavens. — 


my dear friend, what is the mutter ? and 
cagerly fecling his pulse pronounced 
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sorrowfully his being, he feared, a dead 
man, and already beyond the power of 
physic ! In fine, the poor man by one of 
his friends supporting him on each side, 
was assisted home, where he immediately 
fevered in reality ; nor could all the ex- 
lanation of Piteairn, or his skill in 
physic, save him from a premature grave, 
for which he was perfectly prepared by 
being clay-cold within forty-eight hours ! 

“ That the experiment proved fatal to 
the hfe of an individual on whom a wife 
and numerous tamily depended for sup- 
port. and whose death threw them desti- 
tute on the wide world, is unquestionably 
tobe reyretted ; but our regret is won der- 
fully diminished, or rather totally ba- 


‘nished, by the gratification arising from 


the portant acquisition to science, the 
grand fuct it establishes, respecting the 
influence of the imagination upon our 
corporeal frame; and it must never be 
forgotten, according to the doctrine of 
some ingenious modern philosophers and 
philanthropist., [uaT THE GOOD OF INDI- 
VIDUALS OUGHT ALWaYSs 10 GIVE Way 
10 THE GOO OF THE WHOLE! 
IMMISERICORS. 





MR. EDITOR, 

I OBSERVE in your last monthly 
publication at page 313, a letter signed 
John Chamwhers, wherein that correspon- 
dent requests information relative to cer- 
tain living and deceased artists. Ladvert 
to this letter as a precedent fora similar 
request that I have to make through 
the medium of your miscellany; which 
Sthat some of your ingenious corres- 
fondents would favour me with some in- 
lrmation concerning an artist who is 
thus mentioned in that interesting book 
lweopett’s Remuins, lately published : 

“T donot know whether it is possitle 
0 find at London some engravings of 
he marine by Lausanne or L’Ozan a 
french artist; in which ships of war and 
ithers are represented in every possible 
lirection, and with every kind of sail: 
‘lese would be useful to me for sea- 
views,” 

The foregoing is an extract of a letter 
tom the late Jabn Tweddell to the Hon. 
‘Yephen Digby, No. LIX, dated San 
cola in the Isle of Tenos, December 
l, 1798, page 270. An answer to the 
‘iquiry will prove acceptable and useful 
4 your constant reader, 
HyproGRapuHicus, 


——s 








I \WAS much entertained some time 


Lausanne or L?Ozan—Migrations of Eels. 483 


since when passing the banks of the 
Thames, on observing a considerable 
number of people collected on the river 
side, and intently watching something 
moving in it, and on inquiry into the 
cause of their admiration, I received for 
answer from a fisherman in my neigh 
bourhood, that it was only “ Fel Fair.” 
This reply so far from satisfying ine, 
tended to rouse a greater degree of cu- 
riosity, and drew more questions on my 
part; and as many of ‘your readers may 
be as unacquainted with the existence of 
Ee! Fair asI profess myself to have been 
prior to this accidental introduction, 
I will give the most concise account of 
it that [ have been able to collect, leay- 
ing all farther comments to those better 
able to make them. 

It appears that once in every year, 
and that generally io the month of May, 
prodigious shoals of young eels from two 
to three inches in length, and of a pro- 
portionate thickness, come op trom the 
estuary or mouth of the Thames, where 
it is supposed they have been spawned a 
few weeks before, and advance in one 
regular column on either side of the river, 
and in such vast numbers that pa:lfuls of 
them may be collected in a very few 
moments by opposing any vessel to their 
passage. So strongly are they propellect 
by an instinctive impulse to move up the 
river in acontrary direction to the stream 
in which they float, that disturbing the 
water and offering any obstacle to their 
progress in a variety of ways, only tend 
to make them unite in a closer phalanx, 
and persist with greater obstinacy in pure 
suing their course. Here it is to be ob- 
served, that the fry or young of all other 
kinds of fish, and at all periods of their 
growth, are put to flight in various di- 
rections, on the least approach of the’ 
enemy; on the contrary these myriads 
of eels keep close in to the shore, and 
generally pass the mouth of any small 
creek or tributary stream that may djs- 
charge itself into the principal river, a 
very sinall portion of stragglers detach- 
ing themselves up these waters and shew- 
ing a wonderful instinctive power of dis- 
crimination as to the fittest place for 
their abode. They continue passing from, 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours, and 
during this time there is scarcely any in- 
terruption of the line which they form, 
the darkest night having no effect on 
their steady and uniforin progress. ‘a 

The river eel generally goes dowa in 
the month of October to the sea, where. 
it spawas in the brackish waters, the 
consequence of which is the return of 
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484 Of the Catholics in the Midland District. 


this innumerable host in the following 
spring; and from intently observing them 
I found that very frequently one or two 
would either trom desien or accident de- 
viate fromthe line of march, and as if 
bewildered and not knowing how to re- 
cover thei station in the line, would 
plunge into the middle of the stream and 
thu-,as I suppose become inhabitants of 
the spotin question. This circumstance 
leads me to imagine that their number ts 
continually diminishing in proportion to 
the aistance they have to travel towards 
the origin or source of tlie river, where 
from inquiry I find they do actually ar- 
rive in considerable quantity, though so 
greatly diminished, that they are not 
more in proportion at their journey’s 
end, than at the very mouth of the river 
from which they started. Would it not 
then appear that nature having given 
thein ¢his strong influence of propulsion, 
enabl.s a certain portion to reach the 
farthest point, whilst a variety of acci- 
dental circumstances operating on the 
mass as they pass along, detain a sufti- 
cient number by the way, in order that 
each part of the river may be supplied 
with a due stock of this very valuable 
fish? From the calculations I have been 
able to make they move at the rate of 
about three miles in the hour, and when 
caught and put into ponds, grow and In 
their tura spawn as well as those whieh 
take the trouble to go down to the salt 
water for the same purpose. 
Wx. Roots. 

Surbiton, Nov. 15, 1815. 

“© My Lor, spiritual obedience is a first 
principle ot the Catholic Church, and I might 
as wll attempt to destroy the entire chris- 
tian church, as to subvert any one of the 
principles ”’ 

Rev. J Durry’s Speech, Court of King’s 

Bench, Dublin, Nov. 13,1815. Troy 
v. THE GRAND SURY, 
MR }+DITOR, 

QI READ with astonishment in your 
last number OBsERVaTOR’s account of the 
modern Catholic miracle as related by 
Dr. Milner, who of course believes it 
and ergo, from the speech of the Catho- 
dic Priest quoted above, a/l the Catholics 
sn the M dland District over which Dr. 
M. presises, MUST believe it also, as 
* spiretual obedience is the first principle 
of the Catholic Church!!! Now Sir, 
singe t « Circul tion of this very impro- 
babe story, [have looked more closely 
into the pages of the Orthodox Journal 
and have also made enquiries respecting 
the means and zea! of the doctor and 








[Jan. } 


his disciples in the neighbourhood of }j; 
residence, and from what I have learned 
I deem it essentially necessary that al] 
who profess themselves members of the 
established church, but more particularly 
its clergy, should look to these things 
and principiis obsta ; for it appears that 
an adequate fund is now raised under 
the direction of this venerable prelate (as 
the humble secretary* styles him) for the 
purpose of distributing to the poor Gratis 
different catholic publications, among 
which no doubt his own history of the 
miracle of St. Winefred’s Well, as also 
that of the more recent one of the Apu- 
lian bishop, will be blasoned forth as 
proving that the professors of their relj- 
gion only have been so peculiarly fa- 
voured! I find also that a spacious 
building has just been erected adjoining 
to the Chapel at Wolverhampton for a 
Catholic Sunday School aud that many 
other exertions are used to make prose- 
lytes. Then Sir, look at their two 
school establishments in the neighbour- 
hood, over both of which Dr. M. presides, 
viz. that at Oscott near Walsall for the 
higher orders, and that at Sedyeley Park 
near Wolverhampton for the lower. At 
the latter there are mow TWO HUNDRED 
boys educated and in many instances 
even wearing apparel is provided for 
them ata very small pension! I con- 
ceive Sir, that such exertions on the 
part of the Catholics ought to be met by 
equal exertions and watchfulness on that 
ot the members of the established 
church, and I trust by recommending 
such through your valuable miscellany, 
I am proving myself what I trust I ever 
shall be, Constans FIpEl. 


> 








MR. EDITOR, 

IT is with no small degree of pleasure 
that I have perused those excellent 
papers of Mr. Taytor, which have for 
several months adorned your valuable 
miscellany. That gentleman undoubt- 
edly merits the cordial thanks of your 
readers for his minute attention to one of 
the brightest ornaments of antiquity, and 
for the interesting matter he has educed 
for their entertainment. His commv- 
nication however on ‘* Plato’s Notions 
of future Punishments,” which appeared 
in your number for October, page 206, 
gives countenance to opinions, which 10 
my view of things, are at variance with 
* The Rev. F. Martyn, an active bustling 
priest, patron of St. John’s Roman Catholic 





Chapel, Bloxwich, near Walsall, whose /ile- 


ral contributions frequently illumine th 
pages of the Orthodox Journal. 
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1816.] On Mr. Taylor's Platonic Notions of future Punishments. 


divine revelation, and by no means cal- 


| -ylated to favour the cause of virtae and 


sound morality. Permit me, therefore, 
through the medium of your pages, to 
submit a few observations on the subject 
of his paper to the serious consideration 


of that learned gentleman and the rest of 


your readers. 

With any sentiment advanced by 
Plato, while “ intruding into those 
things which he hath not seen,” I have 
nothing to do in the character of a disci- 
ple, being furnished with a more sure 
oracle in the sacred writings. My ob- 
servations are solely occasioned by what 
Mr. Taylor himself has advanced, and 
have respect to the nature and duration 
of future punistiment, As to the nature 
of this punishment, Mr. Taylor seems to 
consider it, in common with many others, 
as the effect of ‘ivine omnipotence. 
“The abject minds,” as he is pleased to 
call them, “ that entertain such a dread- 
ful opinion, look only to the omnipotence 
of Deity.” But though this idea of the 
nature of punishment, us being positive, 
has generally prevailed, I apprehend it 
will be found, on due examination, to be 
wholly negative, and that it is no less 
absurd to imagine that darkuess proceeds 
from the san, than to suppose that pu- 
nishment is the effect of omnipotence, as 
exercised on the offending creature. 

Future punishment is a natural evil, 
consisting in the absence of positive 
good ; and must, therefore, proceed from 
acorresponding, a negative, or deficient 
cause, Which 1s to be sought in the crea- 
ture only, wud not in any thing ad extra. 
“Malum ex quolibet defectu oritur,” says 
the judicious Turrettin, “ at bonum re- 
quirit integram*® causam. Such is the 
necessary tendency of every created 
nature to actual deterioration, nay, to its 
primitive nothing, amd such its absolute 
dependence on God for being and well- 
being, that natural evil necessary follows 
any suspension of preserving power. 
While, therefore, we attribute all the 
happiness we enjoy to God, as its pri- 
Mary cause we may rest assured, that 
misery ecessarily attends the loss of his 
favour; and is, for that very reason, 
Privative. While the arm of his power 
sustains the whole creation, and is the 
ficient cause of our happiness, the de- 
fectibility of a created nature, in union 
with guilt and depravity is the deficient, 

only cause of future punishment. 
Qn this view of the subject, instead of 


a 
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looking “ only to the omnipotence of 
Deity,” and making him “ a greater 
tyrant than Caligula, or the most execra- 
ble potentate that ever disgraced the 
annals of history,” we make him a mild 
and righteous sovereign, who punishes 
only by withholding favours from such 
rebellious subjects as have despised his 
authority. 

It certainly is “ a dogma of many 
christians in the present day, that the 
punishments of a future state are not 
everlasting.” On this part of the sub- 
ject it may be observed, that their eter- 
mal duration is as strongly asserted in 
scripture, as that of the felicity reserved 
for the righteous; and, consequently, 
those arguments which are usually de- 
rived from the limited signification of the 
phrases “ eternal,” “ for ever,” &c., are 
just as much calculated to prove that 
there will be a period to future happiness, 
since the duration of both is expressed 
by the same terms. Besides, to suppose 
that “ offending souls are capable of be- 
ing reclaimed” by punishwnent, as a kind 
of moral discipline intended for that 
purpose, is to overlook both the demerit 
of sin, and the nature of that turpitude 
which must be removed before the suf- 
ferer can possibly be reclaimed. So long 
as any moral defect continues, punish- 
ment must remain as the due reward of 
accumulated guilt. And who can ima- 
vine that mere suffering should ever 
take away the depravity of the mind? 
Was punishment ever known to remove 
a disposition to offend? On the con- 
trary, we read of those who blasphemed 
the God of heaven because of their pains, 
and repented not of their deeds.” Until 
we are able, then, to discover how pu- 
nishment is adapted to produce a moral 
change in the disposition of the unhappy 
sufferer, we cannot believe that all the 
purgatorial fire which heathen philoso- 
phy or papal Rome has devised will be 
found sufficient to reclaim a single soul 
from the regions of woe. 

“In this controversy,” says the late 
Dr. E. Williams, “ the first point of in- 
vestigation should be, what is the due of 
a moral avent as transgressor of a law, 
holy, just, and good? When this is 
clearly ascertained, no doubt can remain 
with respect to the question, what is 
equitable conduct in God towards him? 
Now, if moral evil be not followed with 
natural and penal evil, an accountable 
creature may sin with impunity, which 
involves a contradiction. But this na- 
tural evil is not a something extriéneous 
to the subject; it arises from the defect 
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itself introduced by sin, and the inusepar- 
able circumstances of the sinner. And 
this misery will be so far from xeceiving 
mitigation from the idea of the divine 
benevolence, that the latter wall rather 
increase it. The more amiable and glo- 
rious God is in himself, the more intoler- 
able will be a couscious Contrariety to 
him. Moral means, trom all just views 
of their nature, will wever ensure a change 
of heart in the sinner. Hus free nature, 
if jeft on the ground of mere equity, 
may revolt everlustingly ; and the same 
nature, us depraved, necessarily must, 
except a miracle intervene. As soon 
may rivers run to their fountains, matter 
specifically heavy recede from the cen- 
tre, or any great law of nature be re- 
versed, as natural evil cease to exist ina 
moral agent fallen from recutude. 

“ To beyin this cont roversy, there- 
fore, with the examination of scriptural 
plirases, such as for ever, for ever and 
ever, eternal, everlasting, as if there was 
no evidence that the just wages of sin 1s 
never-ending pain, privr to the consi- 
deration of such plirases, is not a fair 
procedure, The true state of the qucs- 
tion is, whether God has given us positive 
evidence sulcient to engage our belief 


that he will so far supersede the claims of 


strict equily by an act of sovereign benc- 
wolence as tu liberate the inhabit: its of 
hell trom the slavery of sin, and the 
misery it merits, by constituung them 
righteous, and miraculously changing 
their nature from sinful to holy, To 
suppose that punishment itself, (or cor- 
rection, as the persons I have in view 
choose tu call it,) will effect a retorma- 
tion, betrays great inattention to the 
nature of that evil which it 1s thought ca- 
pable of removing. For we should con- 
Sider it as consisting, not in a positive 
infliction troin the mere pleasure of God, 
as if any way 0} posite to his infinite be- 
nevolence jn general, or his rectoral he- 
nevolence to the sufferer in particular, 
but in a consciousness of defect, of con- 
trariety to rectitude, to holiness, and to 
every perfecuon of God. To express 
this evil no images which nature can fur- 
nish are sufficient ly strong. And to pre 

vent this incouceivably dre. idful evil we 
must look nui to equity, but sovereignty ; 
not to the benevolence of a ular ora 
judge, but to that of a being of absolute 
supremacy; a supremacy that has no 
other limits in its 5 operations than the 
glory of the divine essence and the wis- 
doin of its decrees. We conclude, then, 
that prier ta scriptural evidence on either 
side, the verdict, in point of equity, is on 


-rally adopted. 


the side of perpetual suffering. For the 
sume reason that it appears there should 
be avy punishment, it also appears 
there should be a perpetuity of it; see- 
ing that punishment is not founded on 
the bare will of God, but on the guils 
and depravity ot the creature.”* 
Whether it ought to be said that Pla- 
to’s “ genuine ‘philosophy harmonizes 
with our unperver ted conceptions,” 


May 
be justly called in question. We are 


not only transgressors against the laws of 


God, and naturally inclined to evil, but 
also disposed to palliate our guilt, and 
diminish the punishment we imagine it 
deserves. ‘* Our conceptions,” there- 
tore, are perverted tlivough the influence 
of self-love; so that we are no more 
qualitied to be judges in this case, than 
those criminals in our courts of judica- 
ture who generally regard the punish- 
ment they are ‘to suffer as far exceeding 
the magnitude of their offences. And 
whether it harmonizes ** with the good- 
ness of Divinity” more than our orthodox 
and scriptural ideas of the subject, may 
be determined by the influence it would 
certainly have on society were it gene- 
If that endless punish- 
ment with which the wicked are threat- 
ened in scripture be insuificient to deter 
them from vice, how much more ineffec- 
tual must be the doctrine of temporal 
punishment—a little correction, designed 
for their benetit, and to issue finally in 
everlasting happiness '—How obvious is 
the practical tendency of such a doc- 
trine! Can it be worthy the divine go- 
vernment, or consistent with the goods 
ness of God, to open so wide a door for 
the robber, the assassin, and every other 
disturber of society, to come forth and 
perpetrate their various crimes without 
having any material consequence to fear 
beyoud the grave? The attributes of 
Deity are indeed “ exerted in inseparable 
conjunction :” aud while we mark the 
Operations of justice Im punishing the 
wicked with “ everlasting destrection ;” 

we ought to perceive his gooduess both 
i repeatedly warning us of ihe danger to 
which we are rendered obnoxious by 
sin, and in providing sufficient means 
for our salvation, 

That the boasted “ philanthropy of ge- 
nuine philosophy” is by no means caicu- 
lated to favour the cause of true virtue 
and sound morality, the frank concession 
of Dr. Thomas Burnet is sufficieot to 
shew. In his Latin treatise on Wwe 








* Essay on the Equity of Divine Gover” 
ment, first edit. chap. ii. p. 132. 
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“ State of the Dead, and those that rise 


|} again,” he endeavours to establish the 


doctrine of which Mr. Taylor speaks 
with so much complacency, and men- 
tions those of the fathers who seemed to 
riew the subject 1 in the same light This, 
however, is the advice he gives to the 
reader: “ Whatsoever you determine 
within yourself, and in your own breast, 
concerning these punishments, whether 
they are eternal or not, yet you ought 
to use the common doctrine and the 
common language, when you preach or 


speak to the people, especially those of 


the lower rank, who are ready to ran 
headlong into vice, and are to be re- 
strained from evil only by the fear of 
punishment : and even among good 
christians there are infants to be nou- 
rished with milk; nor is their diet to be 
rashly changed, lest through intemper- 
auce they fall into diseases.” And, to 
crown all, he adds in the margin: “* Who- 
soever shall translate these sentiments 
into our mother tongue, [ shall think it 
was done with an evildesigu, and to bad 
purpose!” Such notions, then, cannot 
accord with that inspired volume which 
was designed by infinite wisdom to pro~ 
mote the universal good, the best interests 
of mankind, as a faithful and unerring 
guide into the paths of peace. And 
surely that is the most benevolent sys- 
tem which, instead of smoothing the way 
to destruction, tends effectually to shut 
up all the avenues of death. 
Haverfordwest. J.B. 








MR. EDITOR, 

I cannot suffer your correspondent 
Omega(No. 21 ,p 216) to havethe last of 
the discussion on the alterations necessary 
ia church-yards. He certainly has im- 
proved on my former hints, except in one 
circumstance: the recommending that 
the graves of the poor be situated in “an 
wen, unornamented plot of ground,” 
and “that they be there interred i ina 
decent<and unobtrusive manner.” On 
the con itrary, [T think THAT are Of -a 
church-yard dedicated to the reception 

of the poor should he allowed, in preter- 

ence, the simple and unaflected orna- 
hents of trees and shrubs, which mav be 
termed the decoratiens of nature. The 
tich can affofd the costlier works of art; 
and therefore should have, at the most, 
but their just proportion of those of na- 
ture, 

Why should the graves of the humble 
poor be less objects of attention and esti- 
tation than those of the rich? It is an 


“Widious distinction, which Omega could 


Mr. Webb on Church-yards ~ Hermitage—Cow-pox. 487 


not have well considered, or he must 
have discovered ‘its illiberality. ‘The 
wickered mounds of turf that cover the 
remains of the virtuous, honest, or beau- 
tiful poor ones of this world are, to supe- 
rior and generous minds, objects of as 
much attraction and contemplation as 
those of the more obtrusive rich ones. 
Bedewed by the tears of affection, they 
are as dear to the eyes and hearts of the 
poor survivors as the noblest tombs can 
be to the rich. 

Let us have no unjust distinctions ia 
death and the grave; we have too man 
of them in life. C. F. Wres. 

I have long heard a story of a noble- 
man having offered a reward to the per=- 
son who should succeed in livi ing the life 


of a recluse, for a certa iy number of 


years, in what is called the Hermitage of 
Mount Edgecumbe. Can any of your cor- 


respondents inform me as to the truth of 


this? and whether any person ever under- 
took it, and how far he succeeded ? 

Can the practice of inoculating one 
child with the matter taken from another 
be considered safe? Some persons cone 
tend that children are likely to be inocus 
lated with the bad humours ot one ano~ 
ther by this practice. ‘fo convince 
some friends to cow-pox inoculation, 
who are somewhat mistrustiul of the 
mode pointed out, the opinion of your 
medical readers is requested, 








MR. EDITOR, 
THE Jast dogma unnoticed by the 
moderns, to which I wish to call the at- 
tention of your philosophical readers is 
derived from the Phedo of Plato, is of 
Egyptian origin, and relates to the true 
sumout of our earth, which it asserts to 
be of an etheriai nature. 

Socrates therefore in the above-men- 
tioned dialogue observes as follows about 
the earth:—*I am farther persuaded 
that the earth is prodigiously great; that 
we who dwell in places extending from 
Phasis to the pillars of Hercules, inhabit 
only a certain small portion of it, about 
the Mediterranean sea, like ants or frogs 
abouta marsh; and that there are many 
others elsewhere, who dwell in many 
such hke places. For I am persuaded 
that there are every where about the 
earth many hollow places of all-various 
forms and magnitudes; into which there 
is a confluence of water, mists and air; 
but that the earth itself which is of a 
pure nature, is situated in the pure Hea- 
vens, 1 which the stars are contained, 
and which most of those who are accus- 


tumed to speak about such particulars, 
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denominate ether. But the places 
which we inhabit are nothing more than 
the dregs of this pure earth, or cavities 
into which its dregs continually flow. We 
are ignorant therefore, that we dwell in 
the cavities of this earth, and imagine 
that we inhabit its upper parts, &c.’ 

He turther observes, “ It is reported 
alsu my friend, that this earth if any one 
surveys it from on high, appears like 
globes covered with twelve skins, various 
and distinguished with colours ; a pattern 
of which are the colours found among us, 
aud which our painters use. This earth 
too contains many other animals and 
men, some of whom inhabit its middle 
parts; others dwell about the air, as we 
do about the sea; and others reside in 
ishands which the air flows round, and 
which are situated not far from the con- 
tinent. And inoue word, what water and 
the sea are to us, with respect to utility, 
that air is tothem: but what air isto us, 
thatwther is tothe inhabitants of this pure 
earth.” And in the last place he adds, 
*‘ that the sun and moon and stars are 
seen by them such as they really are; 
and in every other respect their felicity 
is of a correspondent nature.” 

I have only given extracts from what 
Socrates says ou this subject, on account 
of the length of bis narration; and refer 
the Eaglish reader who is desirous of pe- 
rusing the whole to the fourth volume of 
my translation of Plato’s works. What 
follows is the comment of Olympiodorus 
on these extracts, ‘ That the earth is 
very great is evident from the Atlantic 
island surpassing in magnitude both Asia 
and Libya. It is also evident from the 
putrefaction of the places which we in- 
habit, since such places cannot rank as 
first, It is further evident trom the sum- 
mits of things of a secondary ature wish- 
ing to be assimilated to the extremities 
of things prior to them; so that the sum- 
mit of earth must be attenuated and 
pellucid, similar to the most precious 
stones and metals. And lastly, this is 
evident from the profundity of the hol- 
lows in which we dwell, and the beights 
of the mountains; for these evince that 
the spheric supertices of the earth is 
larger than that which is generally consi- 
dered as its surface. On this summit of 
the earth theretore, the true heavens are 
visible. They are also seen near, and 
not through ether only, and with more 
beautiful eyes. The stars themselves 
indeed, according to Ammonius He- 
renxas, and not seen by us here, but in- 
flammations of them in the air. And 
perhaps, says he, this is the meaning of 


that assertion of Heraclitus, ‘ enkindling 
measures and extinguishing measures,’ 
For he certainly did not say tlis of the 
sun itself, but of the sun with reference 
to us.” 

Olympiodorus farther observes, “ that 
there is a triple division of the earth ac. 
cording to the three Saturnian Deities, 
Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto: tor to 
these, says Homer, heaven and earth are 
common. But if common, it is evident 
that these two are divided among them, 
Hence in the heavens, the sphére of the 
fixed stars belongs to Jupiter; from 
thence as far as to the sphere of the sun 
to Neptune, and the remaining part of 
the heavens to Pluto. If there is also 
a division of the earth according to the 
universe, it must be divided into celestial, 
terrestrial and middle. For Olympian 
earth is honoured, as well as that which 
is properly terrestrial. ‘There must 
therefore he a certain middle earth. If 
likewise, there is a division of the earth 
conformably to that of an animal, for the 
earth is an animal, it must be divided 
into the head, middle parts and feet.” 

Again, when Socrates speaks of the 
earth appearing like a globe covered with 
twelve skins, this alludes to its participa- 
tion of the dodecahedron. And Olympio- 
dorus observes, “ that each of the ele- 
ments has the dodecahedron in common, 
as preparatory to becoming a sphere.— 
Hence, says he, the earth has from itself 
the cubic, water the icosahedric, air the 
octahedric, and fire the pyramid; but 
from the supermundane Gods the dode- 
cahedron is imparted to all of them, as 
preparatory to intellectual participation, 
which is sphericity, or the reception ofa 
spherical figure. 

Farther still, “ the earth,” says he, “ is 
distinguished with colours, conformably 
to their physical variety; according to 
the defluxions of celestial illuminations 
from the planet Mars and the sun; and 
according to incorporeal lives, which pro- 
ceed as far as to sensible beauty. With 
respect to the elements likewise on the 
summit of the earth, water there,” says 
he, “ is as vapour, and as moist air; but 
air is ether, and ather is the summit of 
wther. If, also, there are mountains 
there, it is evident,” says he, “ that from 
their nearness they reach the hea- 
venus. In short,” he adds, “ the ethers 
of the elements are there, as the Chal- 
dan eracles say.” 

He likewise observes, “ that the forms 
of life on the summit of the earth, subsist 
between the forms of perpetual animals 
and those that live but for a short tme- 
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for a-medium is every where necessary. 


 jBut the excellent temperature of the sea- 
ons and the elements causes the inha- 


itants there to die easily, and to live 


jong And what is there wenderful in 


this,” says he, “ since this in a certam 
respect is the case with the Ethiopians, 
through the symmetry of the air. He 
adds, if also Aristotle* relates, that a man 
ved on our surface of the globe without 
deep, and nourished by the solar-form 
airalone, what ought we to think of the 
inhabi:suts which are there f Kas 7: 6avuea- 
div, ors was os AsOsorres wd! mag exoues dia Thy 
rwy aeowy cumusrrav’ Mar es evravda saloges 





Agiglderng 2vBeqwmrov aimvey eat prov Tw ndsoEsSEE 
TeDORAEVOY AECt, TE ION TEC TOW Exss C1ETOAs. 
What Olympiodorus attcrwards ob- 
serves respecting the earth is very re- 
matkable, as it shews that Plato scienti- 
ically knew the existence of that quarter 
of the globe which is denominated Ame- 
fica; tur the ancients were practically 
acquainted with the three other quarters, 
“Plato says he, directs his attention to 
the four quarters or the globe; for since 


qd there are two which we inhabit, viz. Eu- 


rope and Asia, there must also be two 
others according to the antipodes.” 
Kararroyateras St Tey tétcagay TAnuLaTuy, 
rtidn duo xa nas ero, 4 Evewarn tat n Acia* 
wele Su0 aAALs Mara vous avri~edas. But the 
passage in the Phedo to which Olym- 
plodorus alludes, is as follows: “‘ The 
earth contains about the whole of its 
ambit many places in its concavities; 
sme of which are more profound and 
extended than the region which we in- 
habit; but others are more profound in- 
deed, yet have a less chasin than the 
place of our abode; and there are cer- 
tain parts which are less profound, but 
broader than ours.” romovs Sey auen esas 
MATa Tao SYM aUTNS, AUMAW WEes OAnV, WoAAUC® 
700g ev, Raburecoug Kat avamrETTapsevous pearAcy 
"EY WO HPAES OLNOLAEY® TOUg Se Rabvrecous ovTac, TO 
Yara aureus eharloy eyery rou wag mA ToT. 
ta ous wat Reayuregous wx Babes rov evade 
fiat Mag TAMTUTELCUC. 
Trios. TayLor. 
Manor Place, Walworth. 








MR. EDITOR, 

SINCE you judged the recommenda- 
Won of b»xoks to the young candidates 
‘er orders hy the Bishops of Chester and 
lincoln, (No. 23, p. 387) worthy 2. 
place in your excellent miscellany, per- 
ut me to submit to the consideration of 
‘ur readers, an admirable Society, long 


~ 


rt cee 


_* This must have been said by Aristotle 
‘some one of his lost works, 
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avo established with the design of sup- 
plying the clergy on poor benefices with 
the means of improving the information 
they may have acquired prior to their 
ordination. 

The vencrable but neglected Society I 
allude to, which. deserves to be better 
known, and only requires to be better 
known in order to be better supported, 
is—Dr. Bray’s Association for making 
Provision for Parochial Libraries. 

“ in the year 1696, Dr. Bray was, by 
the Bisthop of London, appointed com- 
iuissary of Maryland, for the establish- 
ment and better regulation of ecclesias- 
tical concerns in that province. 

“ Whilst engaged in this employment, 
he observed the ditficulties and discou- 
ragements under which the missionaries 
laboured in that country ; and, reflecting 
on the means by which those difficulties 
might be removed or lessened, he found 
that a competent provis.on of books was 
absolutely necessary: and thar, for want 
of these, the end of their nussion was 
often disappomted. Accordingly, the 
first attempt was to remedy this defect, 
by representing the state of the case to 
the English bishops, and desiring their 
assistance and encouragement in pro- 
curing parochial libraries for the use of 
the missionaries. 

“< W hile he was thus busied in soliciting 
benefactions for establishing libraries in 
the plantations, he often met with an- 
swers to this effect: ‘ That we had poor 
cures and poor ministers enough in Eng- 
land.’ The Doctor, zealous to do good 
in every way, took advantage of this in- 
timation, and improved it to the benefi- 
cial purpose of founding parochial and 
lending libraries in England and Wales. 

“ The expediency of this design is too 
obviousto need any proofs for it is evi- 
dent, that the incumbents and curates of 
the many very small livings in this coun- 
try must necessarily labour under a want 
of books ; and we need not point out the 
bad effects of such a circumstance, with 
regard both to themscives and the people 
committed to their care. 

“ Yet, laudable as this design is, the 
associates have no certain fund for its 
support. However, it has been hitherto 
carried on to the great advantage of nu- 
merous parishes; many hbraries ‘have 
been founded by the voluntary contribu- 
tions, in money ‘aud books, of some pious 
benefactors. For there is a repository 
for donations of books at the Society’s 


othce*; and the associates are caretul 
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in making the properest application of 
every such benefaction that comes into 
their possession. 

“On this subject,” to continue the 
words of the report of the associates, 
“ théy are anxious to submit to public 
consideration an easy mode of rendering 
great assistance to this design of the So- 
ciety. They take the liberty of suggest- 
ing to gentlemen who have large libra- 
ries, that if they possess a duplicate of 
any good book, or any work which they 
esteem: of not considerable value, such 

tight here be applied to good purpuse ; 
and the donors would render essential 
service to the public, at small expense to 
themselves. The associates do not de- 
sire books merely for ornament or curio- 
sity, but for necessity and use. Works, 
therefore, of useful knowledge in any of 
the common branches of learning, but 
more especially in divinity, will be thank- 
fully received. I this consideration bad 


its due weight, and the superfluities of 


the greater Jibraries were transferred 


into this repository, out of a variety of 


books thus gradually collected, very use- 
ful parochial and lending libraries might 
be tormed. 

“ It is to be observed, that the libra- 
ries are of two kinds :— 

“4. The Fired Parochial Library, 
intended for the immediate use of the 
minister of one parish. 

“ 2. The Lending Library, designed 
for the benefit of the neighbouring clergy, 
as well as the minister of the parish. 

“ For the preservation ot the first 
kind, provision is made by act of par- 
liament. For the other, such rules have 
been established by the associates as 
seem most likely to ensure the desired 
eflects. 

It appears by the exactest account 
that has been met with, that upwards of 
fifty libraries were founded by Dr. Bray, 
in America and other countries abroad, 
and sixty-one Parochial Libraries were 
tuunded by him in Lngland and Wales. 

* Injustice also to his inderatigable 
zeal to promote the knowledge of true 
religion, it Is proper to observe, that be- 
sides founding the above-mentioned li- 
braries, he sent into America upwards 
of thirty-tour thousand religious books 
and tracts, to be dispersed among the 
inhabstants; and also founded sixty- 
seven le od ne catech: tical libraries in 
Pngland and Wales, and =:xteen in the 
iste of Man.” 


Fron sui sequent pages of the 


“ Secountot their Designs, 1815,” it ap- 
‘cars that 83 parochial libraries, cons 


taining 3,134 works, and 51 lending }}- 
braries, containing 12,310 works, have 
been founded by his associates since 
1781, the period when the trust had 
their power confirmed by a decree in 
Chancery, conformably with Dr. Bray’s 
will, 

In prosecuting this laudable and be- 
nevolent object, one or more libraries 
are established yearly; but their funds, 
as above stated, are too small to act 
with much effect, not enabling them to 
expend one year with another above 100), 
in books, for that purpose, arising partly 
from interest of stock, and partly from 
voluntary subscriptions. Now were the 
religious part of the community inform. 
ed of the existence of such a society, I 
feel convinced that, as the designs of the 
society might be carried on without very 
large pecuniary contributions, or in- 
fringing on their benevolent supplies to 
different charities, very many would 
often increase the stores of ‘he associates 
with the duplicates of their books, in 
Llistory, Geography, and Theology, as 
humbly solicited in the annual report, 
from which the above extracts have 
been made. The clergy, however, to 
whom the knowledge of the fact has 
cone (for itis noteven generally known 
among them) would do well to bear in 
mind that there zs such a society; and 
from time to time to assist its operations 
with some of their duplicates, and the 
incumbents of those livings who already 
enjoy the benefit of such an institution, 
should endeavour to increase their li- 
brary, by adding yearly thereto at least 
one volume, and soliciting their opulent 
friends and parishioners to aid their en- 
deavours in furnishing future ministers 
with the means of obtaining not oaly 
professional knowledge, but useful and 
general literature; and surely in laying 
the foundation for this, Dr. Bray’s So- 
ciety may “ be thought worthy the fa- 
vourable regard of all generous and well- 
disposed Christians.” Hi. N. 

Noo. 15th. 1815. 








ON THE USE AND ABUSE OF THE PASSIONS. 

THE human passions are those vari- 
ous affections, emotions, feelings or pro- 
pensities of the mind which uffuence 
our actions and conduct, Some reckon 
love, fear, anger, joy, desire and | ope, % 
primary passtons 5 but jealousy, hatred, 
grief, and others, they consider as secon 
dary or compound, The objects of the 
passions are mostly things sensible, 4 
they are so nearly allied to the body s 
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wre excite many human passions or 
emotions. It is observed by Mr. Locke, 
that “ pleasure or pain, and whatever 
causes them, whether good or evil, are 
ihe hinges on which our passions turn, 
and if we observe how these operate on 
us, and what they produce, we may 
thence form proper ideas of our pas- 
sons. On the importance of studying 
the passions, Mr. Cogan thus writes :— 
“Itis according as the passions are ex- 
ercised On good or bad objects that we 
rise Into respectability or sink into con- 
rempt; that we enjoy happiness or suffer 
misery. An attention, therefore, to the 
workings of our owa minds must be of 
considerable importance. The study of 
the passions is as necessary as the study 
of anatomy to a surgeon, for itisin a 
moral view the anatomy of the heart, 
whereby it may be discovered whether 
wut minds are in a sound state or not.’ 
These short preliminary remarks being 
nade, I proceed to shew the principal 
uses Of the human passions ; secondly, 
point @ut some of the ways in which 
they are misused; and conclude with 


Jurcctions for the government of them, 


Most of the human passions or emo- 
tons being implanted by nature, they 

lave their uses, and the following are 
ome of the chief, viz. 1. To stimulate 
ture. Sueh is the physical state of all 
lving bodies, that they require an inter- 
nal stimulus, and that of human beings 
i) particular, as we have mortal as well 
’§ corporeal parts, which require the 
passions to give them, as it were, an 
dastic spring. It is observed by Mr, 
Addison, that “ the soul considered ab- 
tractedly fram its faculties is of a re- 
Wiss nature, slow in its resolves, and 
aguishing in its execution ; the use of 
he passions, therefore, is something like 
ne winds toa ship while sailing.” Thus, 
* violent contrary winds endanger a 
ip, so it is with turbulent emotions in 
henund; whereas such as are favoura- 
de, awaken the understanding, keep in 
nation the will, and make the whole 
‘iaainore vigorous.” 2. For mental im- 
rowment. It is commonly observed, 

atl persons of great abilities have in 
éneral the strongest passions, which 
dlainly proves how useful they are when 
well regulated, in the cultivation of the 
wind, On this part of the subject, Dr. 
Watts says, The Juve of fame and emu- 


avon bane given birth to poetry, music, 

unting, and most of the polite sci- 
ces ; nor an it be supposed that there 
“ great advancements mn any branch 
"earning, either under tuition or after- 
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wards, without the aid of some of the 
passions. 3, In social tntercourses. It 
is to be lamented that the irascible pas- 
sions are too much used i the inter- 
course and conversation of many, espe- 
cially the vulgar; but the generous and 
amiable affections are uncommonly use- 
ful in free aud triendly comimuntcations, 
Indeed, what would society be without 
the exercise of esteem, tenderness, joy 
and gratitude? These are often neces~ 
sary in different sorts of company; they 
are the very life of domestic comforts, 
and most of the enjoyments of friend- 
ship, as well as all the amusements of 
lite, would be insipid without the social 
passions. 4. They are useful in the 
cause of true religion. It cannot be 
denied that the passions are greatly 
abused 1n false zeal, and by a sectarian 
spirit; but still, w hon divinely direatéd 
they are highly serviceable. Without 
the vigorous exercise of them, christia- 
nity would not have been so extensively 
propagated, nor the reformation been 
brought about, and Great Britain woald 
not be distinguished for so many religious 
and benevolent institutions. Ou this 
part of the subject, Mr. Wilberforce ob- 
serves, ‘ It is the religion of the affec- 
tions, united with saving knowledge and 
faith, that the Lord requires of us, be- 
cause love, zeal, hope and trust, are each 
of then specified and commanded in the 
bible. By the use of these our devo- 
tional exercises are properly performed, 

especially in prayer and praise; for luke- 
warmness in any part of spiritual exer- 
cises is expressly censured in the sacred 
Scriptures.” If we consider the cha- 
racters of David, Isaiah, Paul and others, 
we Shall find them very affectionate and 
zealous, and most of their sacred writ- 
ings are quite animated compositions. 


Above all, the worship and services of 


the glorified spirits in beaveu are uot re- 
presented as cold, intellectual exercises, 
but as the warm and lvely services of 
adoration, love, and gratitude. Lastly, 
Some of the passions in an especial manner 
are very useful. Phas virtuous dove and 
well directed zeal, duly regulated, give 

eloquence to the tongue, vigour to the 
mind, and activity to the conduct of 
those who betore were deficient in these 
respects. Even the prevalence of fear 
has made some thoughttul and cautious, 

who were previously rash and prategts ale. 
Joy kept within due bounds, strengtico 

the body aad mind, and exhilarates chi 
auimal spirits. Beyond every tuing 
Hope is the most pleasing and suppor: 

ing sensation in the human mind, not 
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only for preventing despair, but in sti- 
mulating and encouraging us to the end 
of lite. 

[n the second place, some of the prin- 
cipal ways in which the passions are 
abused or misuse are as follows :—1. 
When sinful anger is indulged. It 1s 
likely that the emotion of anger is in the 
mind, to shew displeasure at what is 
wrong, and to keep us from doing so. 
And it must also be acknowledged, that 
all of us fe.l ourselves often inclined to 
encourage anger improperly. But wrath, 
when habitually indulged, is crininal, 
especially where it produces hatred 
against a person, and revenge, which 
is often the final result of auger. Re- 
specting indulging passion, Lord Bacon 
says, “ Passion is a temporary madness, 
and when it speaks, reason is silent.” 
The passionate man is likely to injure 
his body, soul, character, circumstances, 
and family, and lays himself open for his 
enemies to take advantages over him, 
“©The indulgence of passion makes bitter 
work for repentance, and produces a 
feeble old age.” 2. In uniawful love 
between the sexes. Our sexual propen- 
sities are implanted by wature for neces- 
sary purposes, but sadly abused when 
unlawiully gratified. We very frequently 


hear or read of the dreadful effects of 


giving way to this criminal passion, whe- 
ther amongst single persons, or in the 
case of either party being married. 3. 
When umbition or pride is encouraged. 
Emulation or laudable ambition in learn- 
ing, Or proper pursuits, is a most com- 
mendable propensity ; but worldly ambi- 
tion is a perversion of it. This evil prin- 
ciple is founded on superlative pride, 
which often ends in uncommon degrada- 
tions, as we see in the remarkable mo- 
dern instance of Buonaparte. And in- 
deed whit is history, but chiefly a rela- 
tion of ihe miseries brought upon man- 
kind by ambition, pride, and the indul- 
gence of evil passions or tempers, and 
which the experience of every day now 
confirms. 4. Where improper desires 
are cherished. Our desires ought to be 
only atter what is good, but we create 
and nourish such as are evil, or at least 
unsuitable. On the subject of desires, 
Mr. Hutcheson says, ** Whoever che- 
rishes desires after forbidden things, 
lays, as it were, a train of gunpowder, 
which may hereafter blow up himself and 
Others, for it is by harbouring them that 
some of the worst commotions in the 
mind have been raised, and the greatest 
crimes have been committed. 5. In be- 
ing given up to wnmoderate sorrow. The 
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passions or feelings of sympathy, pity, 
and grief,answer humane and beneficepy 
purposes, but they are misused when 
carried to excess. To mourn for the 
loss of relatives or friends is certainly 
becoming, as it 1s aiso to have sensibility 
for the miseries of our tellow-creatures, 
But when such grief 1s too strong, or 
continued so long as to endanger our life 
or health, it is an abuse of the benevo- 
lent feelings. 6. By the predominance 
of fear, envy, or jealousy. No doubt 


fear is in us, in order to Cause prudence 


and caution, but it 1s misused when by 
ivnorance or guilt we are alarmed or ter- 
rined. Respecting fear, Sir William 
Temple writes thus: “ Fear onght not to 
be our master, but our assisting com- 
panion and friend: it should warn us of 
any real danger, guard us against the at- 
tacks of enemies, and keep from impru- 
dence, but never throw reason and for- 
titude out of their seats im our minds,” 
We might likewise here mention fret- 
fulness and impatience, as well as envy 
and jealousy, which are tormenting pas- 
sions. But they are not so much in our 
nature, as they are produced by evi} | 
tempers and habits; it would therefore 
not be keeping close to the subject of 
this essay to enlarge on them. 

I come now, thirdly, to point out some 
of the best rules for guiding and govern- 
ing human passions, Or emotions and 
feelings, viz. 1. Avoid lurury and self- — 
indulgence. The modern way of living — 
In sitting up late at night, and rising late 
in the morning, and using provocatives, — 
as to food and strong liquors, tends to _ 
raise evil passions, especially in youth. © 
Most of our propensities depend on the — 
state of the body, it is therefore of the — 
utmost consequence not to inflame or — 
pamper it. Here the observations of 
ir. Paley are very judicious. ‘* Sensual” 
enjoyment or intemperance, _ besides” 
their moral turpitude, are hurtful to the | 
individual naturally considered. They 
raise the irregular passions above thelr” 
proper tone, and force them into undue 
exercise, and when they have passed | 
their due bounds, the mind and body are 
enfeebled.” 2. Let your company 
select. Many are temperate and Of) 
derly in themselves, but yet, keeping 
company with some who indulge ther 
evil propensities, in time they also art 
corrupted. The prevalence of evil eX 
amples is so great, tlat many who, whe 
children, were very mild, merely by 
keeping company with dissipated yous 
persons, have at last become slaves 
their ungoverned passions. 3. Gus’ 
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against the first impulse to evil propens? 
ties. As they have a beginning, and 
often arise suddenly, we should watch, 


and try to suppress the first risings of 


anver, malice, envy, revenge, and all 
other evil commotions in the mind 3 so 
that these internal tyrants may not get 
the commandover us. 4. Sirive to be- 
come truly religious. Morality may 
curb the evil emotions of the mind, buc 
only true godliness can properly restrain 
and regulate them. Here Hannah More 
writes admirably: “ It is the effect of re- 
ligion on the passions, that when she 
seizes the enemy’s garrison she does not 
destroy the works, she does not burnthe 
arsenal, and spike the cannon. But the 
artillery she seizes she turns to her own 
use, and plants its whole force against 
the enemy from whom she has taken it. 
Thus what late tmprovements in natural 
science have done in the medical world 
by converting deadly ingredients into 
medicines of lite and health, christiamty 
with a sort of divine alchymy has effected 
inthe moral world, by that transmuta- 
tion which makes those passions which 
have been working for sin, become active 
inthe cause of religion.” 

I shall conclude with the following re- 
marks of Dr. Blair, which contain some 
additional observations on the subject. 
“The great object which we ought to 
propose to ourselves is to acquire a firm 
and composed mind, to obey religion and 
truth, and to listen calmly to the voice 
of conscience and reason. ‘To govern 
the passions or affections, we should 
first ascertain the proper objects of 
their pursuit, and then restrain thei in 
that pursuit, lest they should go beyond 
the bounds of reason. Perhaps the due 
regulation of them may require great re- 
slution, much self-denial, and long per- 
severance. Butby continued exertions, 
with a dependance on the divine aid, 
we may at length obtain a complete con- 
quest over our evil passions, and kuow 
how to guide and improve the use of 
those which are good.” 


Buckingham. G. G. Scraces. 








MR. EDITOR, 

I TRUST [ may be _ permitted, 
through the medium of your useful mis- 
éllany, to congratulate the public at 
large, and the literary world in particu- 

yon the recent publication of the 
Biographical Dictionary of Living Au- 
thors, By this preamble itis not my in- 
ention to infer that the work is perfect, 
free from defect and numerous inac- 
New Montuty Mac.—No. 24. 


curacies, as well in the plan as in the 
execution, but mv only subject of sur- 
prise, under ail the circumstances of the 
novelty of the experiment, and the al- 
most isuperable ditheult. 5 in obtains 
ne ifermation respecting contemporary 
Writers, 1s, that the edvors have been 
able to collecta list at once so extensive 
and authentic. A good foundation is 
now laid, and their subsequent labours 
will be comparatively easy. Tue odvan- 
taves of the work are obvious; tt atlords 
vu immediate and ready reference to the 
general reader, and will constitute an 
invaluable supply to future lb ographers, 
who will find concentrated i this work 
those :saterials for wiich ir las hitherto 
been necescary to range through innume- 
rable volumes and indexes of Maga- 
zines and Reviews, or the more perishe 
able and repulsive columns of massy files 
of newspapers. 

I well remember the publication of 
Reuss, alluded to in the preface; and 
crude and imperfect as that work was, 
I did expect it would have induced an 
enlarged edition of it in England, instead 
of which, it only produced some paltry 
imitations, and the subject seemed drop- 
ped or forgotten, until revived and estab- 
lished by the work in question. 

No person at al! conversant with an- 
clent or moderna literature should be 
without an interleaved copy of this work 
on his library table: it will term a com- 
plete biographical coimmon-place book, 
and may be continually, and with little 
trouble, enriched, after the perusal of 
the several periodical and daily journals, 
with additional anecdotes, dates, and 
names of publications. Lhe communi- 
cation of such additions, as they irom 
time to time accumulate, to the pub- 
lisher or editors will enable them to give 
a higher degree of perfection to subse- 
quent editions, and form a rich mine, 
by recourse to which, historians and 
biographers yet unborn will find the 
most irksome portion of the drudgery of 
research and reference abridged; and 
thus they will be enabled to bring minds 
less “jaded by fatigue to the task of ori- 
ginal observation, comparison, and cri- 
ticism. 

fter what I have now written, the 
editors will not impute to me any bat 
the most friendly motives in the correc- 
tions which foilow, and which have oc- 
curred on a perusal of the articles un- 
der the two first letters of the alphabet, 
if they are thought of suthcient import- 
ance to merit insertion in your Maga- 
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zine, from whence they may, in due 
time, be transplanted into future edi- 
tions of the work :-— 


ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 

Ansott, Cuartes.—The editors have 
attributed to the Right Hon. the Speaker of 
the House of Commons the works of a 
namesake, but no relation of his, who isa 
barrister of the first eminence in the com- 
mon law. 

Atkinson, Joun AvuGustus,—is_ the 
step-son of Mr. Walker, who was historical 
engraver to the late Empress of Russia, and 
resided many years at St. Petersburgh. Mr. 
Atkinson is a very ingenious painter, and 
particularly successful in the delineation of 
national costume and military actions. He 
has been lately engaged by Mr. Boydell to 
give a representation of the battle of Wa- 
terloo. 

BayLey, Sir Joun, since his elevation to 
the bench, has been the editor of an octavo 
edition of the book of Common Prayer, with 
notes. 

BuiaGpEN, Sir Cuartes, M.D. F.R.S. 
is the author of several valuable communi- 
cations in the Philosophical ‘Transactions. 

Bray, Epwakp ATKINS, Was Called to 
the bar, and went the western circuit, but 
has since taken orders. 

Butson, Bashopof Clonfert, is the author 
of an exquisitely beautiful poem, which ob- 
tained a prize at Oxford in 1772, and is in- 
titled ** On the Love of our Country ;” it 
was published in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, and again in the 389th volume of 
Dodslev’s Annual Register for 1797. 

Butcuer, Rev. Eomunp.—This amiable 
and worthy man is the author of the Sid- 
mouth Guide, in a style very superior to the 
common Vade Mecums of a watering- place. 
fle was several years minister at the Inde- 
pendent Meeting in Leather-lane, but was 
ordered to Devonshire for his health, a pre- 
scription which happily succeeded, and he 
has been, during the last seventeen years, 
the respected and useful minister to a con- 
gregation at Sidmouth, in the Unitarian con- 
nexion. 

Barretr, Rev. Joscru, minister of the 
independent congregation of Protestant Dis- 
senters in Carter-lane, where he succeeded 
the Rev. T. Taylor in 1811. In addition to 
a selection of Hymns, published bv him for 
the use of his congregation, he is the author 
of ** A Sermon on the Dutv of Britons, to 
promate by safe, gradual, and efficacious 
means, the progress ot Christianity and civili- 
zation in India.”” London, 1813. 

Bedfor d-ruw, Dec. 4, 1815. W.T. 
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MR. EDITOR, 
YOUR ingenious correspondent In- 
ve Slrgal r, in his endeavours to discover 
the anuiquity of the globe, through the 


but observes, that this affords no positive 
proof respecting the duration of the 
globe, which, he adds, “ might not hare 
been created till yesterday, and to-day 
receive the rays which issued so long ago, 
from those stars that twinkle at such an 
immeasurable distance from us in the 
boundless expanse.” 

Two inquiries appear to be essentially 


necessary, in order to throw some far. | 


ther light upon this subject, which | 
submit to the notice of Investigator :— 
First, whether the earth and the planets 
revolving round the sun, are co-existent 
with that luminary? And secondly, whe- 
ther the antiquity of our sun may be sup- 
posed equal to that of the other fixed 
stars? Should the affirmative to each of 
these queries be thought probable, it will 
greatly tend to establish the hypothesis 
of your correspondent, respecting the 
very remote age of the globe; and at all 
events, they will furnish matter for con- 
sideration in the future investigation of 
this interesting topic. E, T. Pi.erm. 
Woburn, Dec. 4, 1815. 








MR. EDITOR, 

AS I was lately walking through Moor- 
fields, and noticing the demolition of 
Bedlam, I looked up at the sides of its 
dismantled gateway, and remembered the 
figures which from my early youth had 
there attracted my attention. Accord- 
ing to the custom and language of the 
age in which they were fashioned, they 
might have been termed the signs or in- 
dications of the business of the house 
before which they were erected. ‘They 
exhibited on asingle glance the objects 
of the establishment; and they raised 
respect for the genius of their sculptor, 
while they directed the feelings towards 
the subjects of his study. They besides 
derived importance from other immedi- 
ate associations; for they were identified 
with the history of the times* in which 
the fabric had been built, as well as 
with that of the institution itself; and 
had frequently been topics of allusion 
to cotemporary writers of classical _ 
brity,+ who, if the sculptures themselves 


* The ficure of Melancholy Macness was 
known to have been a likeness ef the person 
and condition of Oliver Cromwell’s porter 

+ The pieces were the work of one 
Cibber’s father. Pope, (between whom and 
Colley Cibber plenty of personal spleen W® 








{ Jan, 1 P 18 
medium of astronomy, adduces the as. _ 
sertion of Dr. Herschel, “ that there are 
stars so far distant from us, that the rays _ 
thrown out by them must be some mil. © 


lions of years in reaching our earth;” © 
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should no more be seen, will still con- 
vey to posterity an honourable memorial 
of their existence. 

In this manner estimating the articles 
in question, they returned to my recol- 
lection yesterday, while I was going from 
Westminster to Kennington, and I rea- 
dily went a few paces out of my route, 
in the hope of finding that they graced 
the portals of the stately edifice that has 
been erected near that road, in lieu of 
the ancient fabric which [ had seen de- 
molishing. But I was disappointed in 
my expectation; I neither saw them 
there, nor perceived any station pre- 


j pared for their reception. On these ac- 


counts, [ request permission, Mr. Editor, 
through the channel of your respectable 
publication, to address the parties who 
have had these sculptures in charge, and 
to inquire to what place and purpose it 
has been thought proper to consign them. 
If they have been withdrawn from a 
situation so exposed, as that which they 
formerly occupied, into the entrance-hall 
of the new erection, for the purpose of 
being kept, either in better preservation, 
or in more architectural or moral har- 
mony with the character of the building; 
or if they are withdrawn from public 
view for a season only, in order to be 
retouched in any features that may have 
been defaced by the severities of the wea- 
ther, I shall probably be perfectly satis- 
fed as soon as I am properly informed. 
But if it shall appear that they have 
been discharged as superannuated merely 
because they have become furrowed by 
od age, or that for any other reason, or 
for no reason, they are likely to be with- 
held from such a conspicuous and a 
propriate station as they well deserve, I 
beg leave, as one of the public, to re- 
monstrate against their suppression. 
These pieces have always been. es- 
teemed for the effect they produced by 
the display of ideas, which, though sim- 
ple in themselves, and of obvious con- 
teption, required considerable judgment 
and delicacy to develope with propriety. 
As works of art, possessing this com- 
mendation of the critic, while they com- 
manded the regard of the uncultivated— 
*xclting a very general interest, at the 
‘ame time they were unobtrusive and 
irietly correct-— and touching very 
‘trongly and extensively the springs of 
atone period frequently passing,) in refe- 
fence to that circumstance, and with a view 
rot to depreciate the merit of the father, but 
© give a keener edge to his sarcastic wit 
sn the son, took occasion to term these 
sures ** Cibber’s ... brainless brothers.” 
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commiseration, without raising any sen- 
timent of horror or disgust: they com- 
bined excellencies that are seldom found 
united anywhere, aod especially in a 
country where, it is confessed, there are 
very few specimens deserving notice that 
are accessible to public view. In refe- 
rence to their local situation and their 
moral use, they were as suitable to the 
nature of the institution before which 
they had been stationed, as the manner 
in which they were conceived and exe- 
cuted was calculated to promote its aims, 
The agony exhibited by the one, and the 
grief in which the other was absorbed, 
could never fail, when properly regarded, 
to awaken sympathy towards the living 
characters to which they referred. In 
communicating this affecting influence, 
they co-operated in the grand design for 
which the edifice itself was founded; for 
they worked upon that moral sentiment 
which is essential to the ends of every 
charitable establishment; and joining 
this important power with a rank and 
character of corresponding respect, they 
possessed a value which such part of the 
public as are able to appreciate it, will 
not be disposed to surrender without en- 
deavouring to vindicate. 

Though only an individual of the many 
who happen in this light to consider the 
subject, [ trust I may be allowed to urge 
the propriety of restoring those interest- 
ing specimens of art once more'to public 
view. To direct the well-timed atten 
tion of the public, through appropriate 
emblems, to objects that ought to engage 
their solicitude and vigilance—to employ 
imagination as the medium of reflexion 
on subjects that concern the whole of 
human kind—and to move, by means of 
the sublimer efforts of art, the feelings 
of compassion towards the most unfor- 
tunate sharers of our common nature— 
can rarely be unnecessary in any public 
infirmary, and may not be superfluous 
even in that of the corporation of Beth- 
lem. Even there it will appear that, 
though no station has hitherto been 
found for replacing the emblems in ques- 
tion, much room miyht nevertheless have 
been discovered for learning the lessons 
of humanity. 

Enough, I presume, has been advanced 
to show how gross would be the violation 
of taste and propriety were those inte- 
resting objects to be thrown aside, and 
exposed to the carelessness and con- 
tempt of th se who are incapable of es- 
timating their value. I flatter myself I 
shall not be deemed, by persons who 
can enter into all my views, to estimate 
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inanimate matter too highly, or to point 
an unwarrantable insimuation avaimst 
any set of men, by avowing the seni 
ment | tec|—that bt shoud be mortified 
if | knew that even these wuconscious 
figures were lo remain consigned LO the 
oublietios of Bethiem Lospital. 

So mech has been discioscd ot the 
vile neglect and barbarous abuse which 
have thoie prevailed, as to Jead every 
Diail, \ eels regard tor any object, LO 
be uneoss at ims lot, while doomed to 
a stunt! “0 iON, it * hecomes to 
dumb iorgectun 
part, Lo uaee wo hesitation 


s aprey.” yipvy own 


declaring, 


that [ec 4+ such a condition as one 
of the most |o.rible that can be feared. 
I forbesr, wever, from pursuing the 


idex birt coan oto take occasion to 
conclude, iat if, those circumstances 
which called tor the utmost care, there 
were men to be touud employed who 
couid treat with wantouhess, revenge, 
and long-protracted cruelty, beings in 
the human form, who were * tremblingly 
alive,” ind who were able to lament, 
ComMplAin, Hoa FeMmoNstiate Ou account 
of their wroncs, 1 would not trust them 
with the charge of any figure in the hu- 
man form, though it should be = only 
Carved out of a senseless block. 

Lendon, Oct. 28, 1815. llomo Sum. 


P.S Since | wrote the above, 1 have 
learned by the public papers, that the 
figures : Lout which L am solicitous, have 
been latcis ra sed trom the dust and ob- 
security im saich they were tor a while 
Involved, wd are now under the hands 
of Mr. Becon about to be restored. For 
this st bs and tor any other that ay be 
taken by the corporation or Bethlem in 
the way o) therduty they have the ac- 
knowledements that are their due. But 
to what they are cptitied dunog a dismal 
season, to the rctrospective view of 
which the public has been directed by 
the report of a commuttee of the House 
of Commons, is a question very proper 
to be considered in a future communica- 
tion. 





MR. FDITOR, 


T SU A\LL be much gratified if any of 


your ©o! spondents can acquaint me 


with the naiueecs«: the authors of the fol- 
lowing bate mu. the * World :"—Nos. 
22, 44, OY. Oi, OL, 63, 64, 66, 50, 88, 
JOY, 124, 1x6, Leg, 129, 156, 156, 137, 


] j 
Jal, 14%, 100, 152, 162, 104, 105, 166, 
169, 171, 175, 177, 179, 180, 181, 188, 
190, 191. 
all the other papers are given im a tract 


‘Lhe names of the authors of 


[Jan. 1, 


by Mr. Plilippart, published in the third 
number of the Pamphleteer. Yours, &ec, 
Oxford, Dec. 1, 1815. 5m A 





MR. EDITOR, 

AT no period, in the annals of our 
country, has the art ef painting been so 
cultivated as at present. Every princi. 
ple has beeu clearly explained; every 
science has contributed is aid; and 
although we may not have produced a 
Raifaelle, a Pita, or a Rubens, yet the 
veneral diffusion ot knowleuze has so 
completely laid open the sources of im- 
provement to the aitist, that the most 
adimirable opportunities are atiorded to 
rising genius. One of the most import- 
ant branches of the profession is the art 
of colour-making, and which appears to 
be too much neglected by those who 
have the power and leisure to turn it to 
advantage. We know that the old mas- 
ters paid the most particular attention to 
their colours; and [ have heard of one 
who employed a whole month in pre- 
paring them fora grand work he was en- 
vaved to paint, confessing it to be the 
most dificult portion of Ins art. The 
lovers of pamting are much indebted to 
Sir Humphry Davy tor the elaborate 
essay he has recently given to the world 
respecting the colours of the ancients, 
and it would be very desirable that this 
gentleman should continue bis researches 
upon similar subjects, as the exertion of 
his splendid talents in this way promises 
to be of the greatest service to the arts 
mn general, ‘The extraordinary discove- 
res in chemistry which the present age 
has eheited, cannot fail to assist the arust 
in a wonderful manner, and it is matter 
of surprise, that a science in such close 
connection with the art of painting should 
be so littie cultivated, 

The Royal Academy has sts lecturer 
On anatomy; why not its prcfessor of 
chemistry alse? If it be necessary for 
the young student to know the propor 
tions and constituent paris of tie human 
figure, is it not equaily umportant that 
lhe should be instructed im tie chemical 
principles of colour-mahing, and not 
only to mix his colours with judgment, 
but be able to explain the cnuses of the 
eflect produced? What advantages may 
not be derived trom a course of lectures 
upon this subject tiustrated by exper 
ments ! Subsequent publication of these 
lectures would be indispensably requi 
site, as the young artisé might then pur 
sue the theory in the closet, and put ' 
In practice upon the canvas. The proper 
track once pointed out, we shal! have 
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improvements multiplied, chemistry and 
p ainting more closely unite d, genius would 
strike out new beauties, and it is highly 
probable that the art would arrive ata 
degree of perfection hitherto unknown. 
That these suggestions may lead to a 
minute investigation of the propo sed 
measure, and that these expectations be 
speedily fulfilled, is the fervent wish of 
SPERO MELIORA. 





MR. EDITOR, 

AT the present time when the agri- 
cultural and the commercial interests 
have equally experienced a depression, 
which threatens the most alarming con- 
sequences, it becomes the imperious 
duty of every competent person to assist 
in relieving bis country from the pres- 
sure occasioned by the stagnation of 
trade and the extinction of credit. It 
isnot a little remarkable, that the resto- 
ration of peace should not brighten the 
prospect either of the trader or the farmer, 
it was a generally received opinion that 
the termination of the war would di- 
minish the tide of prosperity, which, 
during its continuance ran so high tu fa- 
vour of the ayriculturists ; but that it 
should affect the commercial world in a 
similar manner, was totally unlooked 
for. This is dithcult to account for; 
partly arising from the incautious avidity 
of commercial speculation, the failure of 
country banks, the rising spirit of foreign 
nations, and other causes more remote, 
to be treated of hereafter. Few persons 
will require much argument to convince 
them that the depression alluded to 
actually exists, as any one at all con- 
nected either with commerce or agricul- 
ture possesses ample opportunities of 
sttistving himself upon this point. The 
close of a long war is inevitably attended 
with evils, w hich, though temporary, are 
of considerable magnitude. ‘Thousands 
of soidicrs aad sailors return home to 
seek other occupations, and in many In- 
stances wanting the requisite industry ; 
artizans are thrown out of employ, who 
are either reduced to beggary, or carry 
their arts to foreign countries, thus 
striking a deadly blow at the weltare of 
their parent soil. Jt is much to be re- 
gretted that our numerous financial bar- 
deus will not permit the construction of 
great public works on an extended scale; 
but, under the present circumstances, 
twould be highly injudicious. In this 
‘ituation it is evident that relief is ne- 
cessary for all classes—a permanent 
remedy, not a speculative bubble, not a 
‘emporary deiusion, which when vanished 


would leave the nation more impover- 
ished than before, but a steady principle, 
silently spreading its influence through 
the frame of the state. Upon minute 
examination it will be found that the 
root of the malady les on the side of 
agriculture—the farmer, from various 
causes, is unable to pay the Jandlord, 
the trader, or the labourer. A\{i this is 
reflected on the commercial world, and 
produces the worst etlects upon society 
at large. Monopoly is the bane of this 
country: the rapacity of the adventurer 
is not satisfied unless it grasps ail within 
its reach, and when competition is dese 
troyed, he reigns lord paramount over his 
dependants, and governs his oppressed 
subjects at pleasure. During the last 
century, the commerce of Great Britain 
was rapidly advancing, and certainly at- 
tained an unequalled height. The 
wealthy citizen retired to his country 
seat, and still retaining the mania of 
purchasing, bought lands, and houses— 
one farm was swallowed up after ano- 
ther, till all around was hisown. Hence 
the race of gentlemen farmers. War 
commenced; heavy taxes were imposed ; 
importation prevented; the price of corn 
raised, and the landlord doubled his 
rents, This sunshine of prosperity con- 
tinuing, our landholder buys more land ; 
raises 1ts price 1m an enormous degree, 
and quietly agrees to the property-tax ; 
in short, 18S as prosperous as he could 
wish, while commerce langutshes, and 
the poor are oppressed and ground down 
toa state of starvation, When the war 
was terminated, importations took place ; 
the landholders were in alarm, hurried 
through the famous Corn bill as a pre- 
cauuionary measure, and then imagined 
themselves tolerably secure. They were 
deceived. The price of corn teli; pro- 
visions became gradually cheap er, and 
the tenautry could not pay their enor 
mous war rents, which ust either be re- 
duced or the farms suffered to go uncul- 
tivated. So that the numerous reduc- 
tions which have recently taken place, 
are rather a measure of necessity than of 
generosity. ‘Thus has monopoly worked 
its own ruin, but like Sampson it has ine 
cluded the unhappy Piuilistines in its 
tall. 

The expediency of small farms has 
been advocated by many writers on this 
subject, and indeed, the only sertous 
queslion Is as to 1ts practicability. his, 
however, could be easily ascertained by 
experiment, and there are many patriotic 
noblemen in this country who possess 
ample means of putting it to the proof. 
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Let some of these divide a portion of 
their estates into many small farms, 
each conta ing about 20 acres, the rent 
of which should not exceed 20/2. or 30/. 
per anoum. In each of these should be 
placed an honest, imdustrious, skilful 
man, (not a non-descript, between the 
farmer and the gendeman) witha family, 
that it may be fanrly tried. The success 
ef this pian is scarcely doubtful, when 
it is considered how much it would be 
the interest of every man to attend to 
his business, how gratifving that inde- 
pendence when the risk is small, and the 
probability great of his attaining a com- 
petence for his declining years. That it 
would be accompan: ied “with some pecu- 
mary loss to the landbolder in the outset 
is certain, but to the patriotic and the 
opuleui tiis would surely be of little im- 
portance. Its advant: Ives, if generally 
adopt. d are incalculable. Among them 
the restoration of a bold independent 
yeomanry is not the least. The condi- 
tion of the poor would be much ame- 
liorated, industry and prudence excited, 
as a small property would enable a man 
to act for himself, and enjoy the fruits of 
his own labours. ‘The beauty of the 
eountry would be materially improved 
by the mul tip licity of farms with allt the 
delights of rustic content and cheerful- 
ness. The upper ranks would by no 
means lose their importance; but, on 
the contrary, the benevolent would find 
their sphere of action enlarged. [low 

charming to be surrounded by a happy 
ten antry, each labouring with a con- 
sciousness that his family, his reputation, 
and his reward depended on his own ex- 
ertions! Iiow enviable the feelings of the 
man who thus by the magic of wealth, 
could transform a vast estate, cultivated 


by dispirited tenants into a paradise of 


cottages where all is hope and activity 
aud happiness! The benefits accruing 
to the whole community would be 
very great, as corn would be preserv- 
ed ata steady and moderate price, and 
the permcious effects of monopoly ute 
terly destroyed. Much more might be 
written on this subject, but its internal 
crits are such that they need no labour- 
od disquisition or lengthened argument 
to impress — on any reflecting mind. 
December 6, 1815. OMEGA. 








MR. EDITOR, 

A friend of mine at Cambridge wish- 
ing a short ume back to take in some 
periodical work, applied to DeicHton 
for his recommendation as to which he 
should select, That respeetable bookseller, 


without any apparent hesitation, imme- 
diately answered that the Gentleman's 
and the New Monthly Magazines were 
the only meat works of the kind now 
published. 

Now, Sir, I think no higher encomium 
can be bestowed on your magazine, than 
the bare relation that, though but little 
more than a year and a half old, it js in 
the opinion of so competent a judge, at 
least of equal merit with a magazine 
established for more than half a century, 
edited (as it has been at lcast,) and sup- 
ported as it still is, by talents of so great 
celebrity. 

Though I confess the main object in 
addressing you at present was to pay you 
the above compliment, stall I must be 
permission to avail myself of the exten- 
sive circulation of your columns, and to 
inake the following enquiry, in the hopes 
that it may meet the eye of some one 
capable of answering it. 

Looking a few days ago into a little 
book in French called “ Eérennes, &e.” 
published I believe annually at Lausanne, 
date 1791, I met with the following pa- 

ragraph. "Dans Oldborough, dans la 
province de Yorkshire, vit un homme 
agé de 138 ans. Ils s’appelle Jonathan 
Hartop, a l’esprit présent, montre beau- 
coup de vivacité et jouit de tous ses 
sens. Il se souvient de l’incendie “ 
Londres, et du roi Charles second; 
est de petite taille, a mari€ cing fois ; 
voit autour de lui sept enfans qui lui 
restent, qui ont 26 enfans, lesquels ont 
cux-mémes 74, et ces derniers 140. 5a 
troisieme femme était une fille naturelle 
de Cromwell ; elle avoit prété 50 guinées 
au poéte Milton qui les lui rendit apres 
la restauration. Il possede des lettres § [ 
originales de plusieurs personnages sur Cove 
les affaires de ce temps, qui n’ont point Bilic r 
été imprimées et qui meriteroient de §* Ia 
l’étre.” custo, 

My object in citing the above is to em BMhich: 
quire ifany thing is known of the papers hece, 
here alluded to, tor such relics would cer- fe o 
tainly not only be highly interesting 1a fPour ¢ 
themselves, but of the utmost value to Ps in 
historians who may hereafter be employ-fPgs 
ed in compiling the annals of that pe sffrent 
riod. I am, Sir, &c. Scio. FFesub 

Dec. 1, 1815. lest ¢] 
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MR. EDITOR, nebl 

IF some of your London readers wertF’da/. 
not aware of the uncouth and clumsfsent 
verses that appear on the tomb stones iY far 
most of our village church-yards, it 1s WS quer 
be hoped, that after the pains aii Ace , 
trouble you and your correspondenMf'd thie 
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have been at, they will be satisfied, and 
acree that it certainly is the duty of the 
pastor or curate of every parish to pre- 
vent the grave stones being filled with so 
much unmeaning and ridiculous matter 
as appears in most country church-yards. 
The minister if he had any regard for 
propriety, could always avert it by sup- 
plying the friends of the deceased with 
simple concise memorials, or epitaphs, 
aid no ene can doubt that such little 
attentions on his part would be sensibly 
appreciated by them, A late worthy 
minister of the church (Mr, Gilpin, the 
rector of Boldre, Hants’) was conspicu- 
ous for this; he made it a rule to exclude 
quaint, rustic, rhymes from the head 
stones in Boldre charch-yard, by supply- 
ing the friends with appropriate inscrip- 
) tions. Believe me Sir, it is pleasing to 
5 see the aptness and propriety of most ot 
F the inscriptions in the above place. It 

would be well if all our clergymen would 


e learn to imitate a practice so becoming. 
» . A TRAVELLER. 
e, Chichester-place, Wandsworth-road. 
a- N. B. The epitaph-gleaner must I 


la think find his efforts now-a-day’s almost 
ne valueless. The ample store brought to 
an @ light a few years ago in a publication of 
wwe 2 vols. must, in a great measure antici- 
ses pate che researches of those that visit the 
de @ mansions of the dead, In this publica- 
ii @ tion are to be found a variety of epitaphs 
.et Mand inscriptions, entertaining, serious, 
‘Jui QB learned, and pedantic, with a due admix- 
ont Miuce of every thing that is absurd and 
Sa quaint in style, and unmeaning in senti- 
relle # ment. 
pees 
pres MR. EDITOR, — 
ttres I frequently visit Drury Lane and 
sur @fovent Garden Theatres, particularly at 





pout ic representation of Operas, and have - 


t de @ef late noticed with much concern the 
custom of introducing songs, many of 
.o en GN hich are entirely unconnected with the 
apers gece, and in general much inferior to 
dcer@e original compositions. Many of 
ing ingpour readers must be acquainted with 
Lue Ms Innovation, particularly as the same 
yploy-Ferss are frequently introduced into dif- 
t peperent operas, and for those who think 
10. Wesubject worthy their notice, I will re- 
lest their attention to some of the most 
tutilated, viz. Maid of the Mill, Fon- 
mebleau, Siege of Belgrade, Castle of 
, wertedalusia, &c. Sc. L shall not in the 
lums@resent article trespass on your libera- 
nes i™' farther than submitting the follow- 
st 18 ES queries, 
; ati Arc the songs substituted sanctioned 
ndeni#'s the approbation of the managers? 
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Is the public to understand by the 
original songs being omitted, that they 
are too ditticult, or too insignificant for 
the present singers? 

If the vocal performers have their 
choice of introducing what sonvs they 
please, about ten or twelve would con- 
stitute a singer of the present day, as 
they could transfer those most suitable 
to themselves from one opera to another. 

? PUBLICO, 
——— 
MR. EDITOR, 

THOUGH I feel perfectly disposed to 
give you full credit for the impartiality 
with which you have opened your pages 
to fair and candid discussion on all sub- 
jects, T must confess that I was consider- 
ably surprized by an article in your last 
number signed “ InvestiGaroer 2”. the 
author of which must have been so be- 
wildered by the fumes of his philosophy, 
or by some other fumes, as to have com- 
mitted a trifling oversight in s+ nding to 
the New Monthly what must have been 
intended for the Old Infidel Mavazine, 

Like many other modern soi-disunt 
philosophers, or rather like “ Bobinet the 
Destroyer” in the new melodrame, this 
topsy turvey correspondent upsets every 
thing and establishes nothing; in short, 
Sir, [can perhaps best cumpare him to 
the little men made by school-boys, of 
light cork or alder pith which always 
stand, like the Antipodes, with their 
heels uppermost in consequence of the 
leaden ballast affixed to their heads. 
But not to waste time in similes, let us 
take a short review of the “may bes” 
advanced, (in opposition to facts long 
since considered as established,) by this 
unbeliever who doubts every thing on 
one side of the question, end doubts 
nothing on the other, and who shews his 
ingenuity by a new edition of objections 
an hundred iimes told and an hundred 
tumes refuted. To follow him indeed 
through his wilderness of infidelity, and 
trace his various windings, would in- 
trude too much on your limits, as an as- 
sertion may be made in two lines that 
will require half a dozen pages to refute 
it; particularly as our modern philoso- 
phers expect, nay demand that conjee- 
tures on their side shall not be met by 
conjectures on the other, but by facts 
whose authenticity, however, they still 

reserve for themselves the right of doubve- 
ing, on the old charges of prejudice and 
self-interest. 

I have already alluded to one oversight 
on the part of Investigator, and I caua- 
not help noticing another as it will tend 
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to show how little this gentleman 1s pre- 
pared to act the part of an infidel; I al- 
lude to his attack on the Jewish chrono- 
logy, and taking his dudes trom the Sep- 
tuagint, which copy of the Old Testa- 
ment has been demed by the Jews ever 
sinee the 4th century. This I notice the 
more particularly because my present 
address is rather tor the purpose of pre- 
senting an antidote for Investigator’s 
poison, to the minds of well disposed, 
yet perhaps not well informed christians, 
than of convincing him or your learned 
readers of his fundamental error, Be- 
sides, if the Mosaic chronology is over- 
turned, we must of course give up the 
fall of man, the necessity of an atoning 
redeemer, the promise, or first covenant 
of God, that the seed of the woman shall 
bruise the serpent’s heel, the prophecies 
connected with the historical detail, and 
finally the New Testament itself which 
isthe fulfilment of those prophecies, and 
without them would stand on common 
historical grounds and on its own presump- 
tive and moral evidence, with the excep- 
tion of the constant fulfilment of the 
Apocalypse, which of itself may indeed 
be considered as a miraculous continua- 
tion of divine revelation. 

But, Sir, we must recollect that the 
Septuagint wasa fair copy of the Hebrew 
Scriptures as they existed three centuries 
before the coming of Christ, which pe- 
riod we are now celebrating in its eigh- 
teen hundred and fifteenth anniversary ; 
we must also recollect that the present 
Jewish Scriptures differ from the Septua- 
gint in some important points of the Mo- 
saic chronology, a difference that exists 
both in the eastern and western, or He- 
brew and Samaritan copies, which also 
differ from each other. If the Septua- 
gint is correct, Christ’s coming was‘ a 
complete chronological fulfilment of the 
prophecies; if the present Jewish Scrip- 
tures are correct, then Jesus was not the 
promiscd Messiah, but that important 
personage must have appeared some 
centuries afterwards ! No such personage 
bowever has appeared in any succeeding 
period, and yet all the prophecies of the 
Old Testament, in which the Septuagint 
and Hebrew Scriptures agree, have evi- 
dently been fulfilled, particularly in the 
destiuction of Jerusalem and the disper- 
sion of the Jewish nation. I donot at 
present enquire how the modern Jews 
get over us difficulty; but shall only 
observe that the accuracy of the Septua- 
gint is proved even by the Jewish writer 
Josephus, who, not quite a century after 
the time of Jesus, quotes the Hebrew 


> ’ . . 
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scriptures in the Temple on those very 
points which perfectly agree with the 
Septuagint, but differ materially from 
the Scriptures as at present received by 
both sects of the Jews. Anterior, as wel] 
as posterior writers, both Jews, Gentiles, 
and Christians, do the same up to the 
4th century, about which time it is clear 
‘the present errors must have been in- 
serted, particularly as it was about that 
time the first objection in point of 
chronology was started by Jewish dis. 
putants, 

This to Investigator may appear in- 
credible ; but we must recollect that the 
scriptures were then only in M.S, Ij, 
indeed, printing had been invented, it 
might have been more difficult ; yet we 
know that the classic authors, permitted 
by Buonaparte to be read in his Lycées, 
were stripped of whole passages in de- 
fence of jiberty, whilst others were ine 
terpolated by his facile and complying 
savans of the Institute ! 

Now, Sir, [do maintain that Investis 
gator, to give any force to bis arguments, 
ought to have attacked the chronological 
dates of the present Hebrew Scriptures, 
not of the Septuagint, which is consider- 
ed as the Christian copy. His not do- 
ing so isa proof that he does not under- 
stand his trade, and was not aware of 
the difference between them; and as 
vour readers are thus taught at least te 
doubt his bold assertions, little more is 
necessary than for me slivhtly to notice 
their falsity and want of solid founda- 
tion, 

I pass over his Voltairean conjunction 
of priests, bonzes, &c., and allow hin, 
as a‘ philasopher,” to confess lis “ total 
ignorance” of the mode and time of the 
origin of our globe; yet some, whom the 
world has hitherto considered as philo- 
sophers, do not feel such ignorance, but 
having duly weighed the human proots 
in favour of scriptural trath, are content 
to believe what they cannot thoroughly 
comprehend, just as they believe in the 
compass and its variations, though igno- 
rant of the why and the wherejore. 

The impudence with which Investiga- 
tor asserts, that “ it must be admitted’ 
that we know of no historical event to fx 
the era of creation, and that before he 
has condescended to deny specifically 
the Mosaic account, can only be equalled 
by another Voltaireanassertion, that the 
antient Hebrews were the most insignif- 
cant and most ignorant of the Asiati¢ 
nations. History proves the direct con- 
trary,and of course history also, if Jn- 
vestigator would philosophically examme 
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its truths, would shew him that the na- 
tives of Europe have not “ borrowed” 
their antient chronology from the He- 
brews, but have received it in due suc- 
cession of events from the earliest 
Christians, who were inhabitants of Pa- 
lestine. 

Whether Revelation or Philosophy is 
most to be trusted upon the point in 
question, may be deduced from the fact, 
that circumstances anterior to the pre- 
sent day, handed down to us by the 
former, are supported by collateral his- 


/toric evidence, by the clear signs, as 
_well as universal traditions of a deluge, 
| by the extraordinary facts of the deriva- 


ton of all known antient and modern 
languages from one root, aud that evi- 
dently spreading from the spot where 
Noah first settled, and by the modern 
fulfilment of prophecy : whilst the latter 
leaves its disciples completely in the 
dark ; if not prosecuted upon scriptural 
grounds, establishes nothing but doubt ; 
and 1 short has scarcely two Investiga- 
tors that can agree either upon facts or 
deductions. Astronomy does teach us, 
by Herschel’s latest discoveries, that the 
Mosaic accvunt is perfectly consistent 
with recent observations ; as for History 
and Chronology, I have said enough on 
those subjects, but must add, that it is 
curious to see Investigator give tull cre- 
dit to any thing like history that makes 
for his opinions, and at the same t:me 
denying every thing upon the opposite 
side of the question. 

The Olympic Games took place only 
hfteen centuries before.Christ; if they 
were the origin of chronology, how can 
we be called on to believe stories that 
professedly treat of historical events be- 
fore chronology was invented? Profane 


history tells us, that Bacchus invented - 


ale and wine 1454 years before Christ ; 
yet Investigutor, who ‘ cannot doubt” 
of Bacchus’s expedition to India, places 
that event 6728 years antecedent to the 
Christian era! If Investigator would 
read the Asiatic Researches without “ M. 
Langlés’ learned notes,” he would soon be 
convinced of the fallacy of this position. 
True, the Egyptians tell us that their 
kingdom existed 50,000 years; as do the 
Indians of Priuces, who lived millions of 
years ago: but « little research into 
Modern investigations, would convince 
Investigator, if he is to be con- 
‘inced, that those years were days. 
They too believed in a deluge, and when 
their chronology is corrected, it agrees 
Precisely with the Septuagint; and as 
forthe impossibility of civilization either 
New Monruty Mac.—No, 24 
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in Egypt or India, in the short space of 
eight and a half centuries, it must be re- 
collected that the family of Noah were 
not ignorant savages, and that the flood 
did not wash away their senses ; if it had 
indeed, I could well have supposed In- 
vestigator to be a living testimony to the 
effects ofthe deluge. 

Besides, what were the learning and 
magnificence of Egypt which required so 
many centuries to pertect? Their utmost 
extent must certainly have been known 
to the Greeks, who travelled there for 
improvement. Plato, who went thither 
only 340 years before Clirist, may tell us 
that painting had made no progress in 
Egypt for ten thousand years, but that 1s 
no proof that Egypt had so long existed. 
Hlerodotus, who lived 413 years before 
the Christian era, may tell us that the 
origin of the pyramids is lost in obscu- 
rity ; but so is the origin of Stonehenge, 
and yet nobody supposes it to have been 
erected before the creation of the world ! 

As for the antiquity of Ellora—where 
are the proofs of its existence for 8000 
years? The Moors in that part of India 
actually allow it only nine centuries, 
and they have been in India trom a pe- 
riod nearly coequal. 

What reliance can even be placed on 
the Zodiac found by the Savans in Upper 
Egypt, when the philosophers, with re- 
spect to a similar one found in India, 
cannot agree whether it represents the 
Summer Solstice in Virgo or in Gemini? 
Besides the ancient Zodiacs do not agree 
In arrangement with our moderna ones, 
any more than ancient alphabets agree 
with modern ones in the arrahgement of 
their letters. 

Natural History, so far trom over- 
turning the Mosaic account, actually 
proves a deluge, and perhaps a shifting 
of the polar axes; but as for the proof 
drawn from volcanic eruptions, that is a 
mere copy from Brydone— from a man 
who wrote an account of his Journey up 
Mount Etna, though he never ascended 
it, if we are to credit cotemporary Si- 
cilian writers. The formation of Coral 
Reefs proves no more. Nautical testi- 
mony clearly demonstrates that whole 
portions of the ocean, which, two centus 
ries ago, were free from them, are now 
extremely dangerous to navigators; and 
the evidence of Cooke, Forster, &e. 
shews that a very few years may render 
a coral island habitable after it makes 
its appearance above water, 

Comparative Anatomy likewise proves 
the Deluge; and the Arabesque orna- 
ments found by Humboldt only shew 

Vou, IV. 3T 
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that the present savages of America are 
degenerated from that partial state of ci- 
vilization brought thither by their ances- 
tors. Man, in cities and m soctal life, 
advances; 112 woods and wilds he dete- 
riorates—but 1 trust | have said enough 
to vuard agaist the conjectural fallacies 
of Javestigator, and to jusufy the pria- 
ciples of the New Monthly J lugazine. L. 





MR. EDITOR, 
THE letter which [herewith send you 
was Written many months since, and eri- 
ginally intended for the Q/d Monthly 
Magazine. It was occasioned by the 
arrogent style in which a Mr. Pyrcues 
obtruded himself upon the readers of 
that miscellany, on the subject of a new 
English Dicuiovary announced by him; 
but as it has been hinted to me that the 
publisher of the Old Monthly Magazine, 
and the publisher of this Dictionary, are 
one aud the same person ; its not having 
been inserted ay easily be accounted for. 
It has Jong, and would still have con- 
tinued, bumed in oblivion; bad I not the 
other day, in looking over a number of 
the miscellany above referred to, on a 
fricnd’s table, observed its pages again 
occupied by this egotist. 

Srtn,—I cannot refrain from noticing the 
modest diffidence with which your corres- 
pondent Mr. Pytcnes requests you * to 
become alert and zealous in proclaiming 
the succe-s that literature will derive from 
his labours ;” and the manly courage with 
which he volunteers on the forlorn hope 
of attacking that literary colossus, the 
late Samuel Jolinson. 

[t would be presumption in me to 
enter the lists as the champion of that 
truly great man; my only wish is to 
awaken the attention of amore able de- 
tender; in order that Mr. P. may meet 
with that chastisement, which, in my opi- 
non, his arrogance so richly merits. 

That many, very many objections may 
be wade to Johnson’s Dictionary, I will 
readily admit ; but where let me ask is a 
publication of like nature against which 
many more may not be urged? 

Muy. ?.’s ave merely vague assertions, 
and rest upon hs sole authority :—He 
begins by stating, “ That you look in 
Jolnson tn vain tor the pristine meaning 
of aword—that he 1s always unsatisfac- 
tory and undetermined-—that his news 
about a word are very seldom truc, and 
what he urges is wever the result of 
sedate and deliberate scrutiny.—On his 
judgment we dare not concentrate our 
opinions, Xc.”—-and many other objec- 
tions, equally puerile and false. 
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Mr. P. would do well to call to mind 
an old Spanish proverb: “ Let no man 
throw stones whose windows are of 
class;” and not urge against another, 
faults, of which even in the few pages of 
your work which he has occupied, such 
ubundant specimens are given. 

Did Johnson ever use a word in s9 


forced and unnatural a sense, as Mr. P, 


has employed news, in the above quota- 
tion? Did he talk of “ a principal in 
the misdemeanour of whim, paralogy, 
and juggle ?’—Did he concentrate his 
opinions on ?”’—Did he ever write so ine 
elegant, so affected a sentence as the fol- 
owing :— 

“When masters are of DISCREPANT 
opinion, and recommend various me- 
theds, that method, that impresses pre- 


JSerableness, will be enforced; so that 


diversity of opinion may terminate.” Mr, 
P. must net be offended if I borrow one 
of his quotations and exciaim : “ Blood! 
there is something in this more than na- 
tural.” 

Mr. P. is strongly attached to the first 
person—** I have redeemed from the 
tomb—TI have established—J have set 
no baneful example—J have exchanged 
(by what authority pray?) the prefix with 
great advantage—Disvalid I consider 
preferable to invalid and dedecorous 
(mark !!) Han indecorous.” 

I have neither time, nor inclination 
Mr. Editor, to trouble either myself or 
your readers, with any further remarks at 
present on this modest, diffident, ‘umi- 
nary of the philological world. Tu use his 
own words: ‘ He who wishes not to be 
backward or abstemious, in accusatory 
remarks will always find a ready oppor- 
tunity, of carrying objurgation much 
more heavily against him than I have. 

London, Nov. 1815. C. 


FRAGMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
PARIS IN. 1814. 
THE PALAIS ROYAL. | 

THE first persons that make their ap- 
pearance in the garden of the Palais 
Royal are the chair-women, by which 
term must be understood those who let 
out chairs for hire and poor wretches ol 
all ages and both sexes who diligently 
look about for such articles as may have 
been dropped by the visitors of the pre 
ceding evening, in hopes of finding some- 
thing that will enable them to provide fo! 
the passing day. Here and there # 
solitary guidnunc—or if a new play has 
been acted the night before, a critic «p- 








pears about eight o’clock ; the former © 


discuss the various political interests ©! 
the European powers; the latter to P& 
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ruse the strictures published in the feuzl/e- 
ton. For the convenience of readers there 
are stands with parap/fures to skreen them 
from the sun and rain; and here they 
are supplied with all the daily papers at 
the rate of four sous for the Moniteur 
aud one for each of the others. 

At this hour almost all the shops are 
still shut with the exception of those for 
the sale of eatables, which calculate upon 
the earlicst demand. About nine the 
employés are seen crossing the gardens 
without stopping, to the Treasury situ- 
ated in the Rue Neuve des petits Champs 
and other public ottices: the chiefs only 
turn for a short time into the Café de Foy 
to refresh themselves previously to the 
tedious labour of the day with a buva- 
rose or a dejeuner a fourchette. 

Three classes of persons who almost 
invariably meet here together, now begin 
by degrees to make their appearance: 
loungers, who come to kill time, liber- 
tines overburdened with money, and 
people oppressed by want who are de- 
sitous of earning a trifle. The former 
are easily distinguished: with the most 
painful ennui and vacancy of mind ex- 
oressed in every feature, they stroll from 
alley to alley, from gallery to gallery, 
irom a chair to the coffee-house, and at 
length seck repose after the wearisome 
labours of a day devoted to tedious in- 
dolence. ‘The second class, equally un- 
occapied but more active, pay their 
visits to the magazines and boutigues, 
purchasing gewgaws which they call ne- 
cessaries; | and, deceiving themselves, 
and deceived by the industrious shop- 
xeepers, they seldom quit the Palais 
Royal but with empty purses. The 
third class is the most numerous; cha- 
tacterized by ofhicious and obsequious 
politeness, the individuals who compose 
it force their services upon every stranger 
whose appearance affords them any pros- 
pect of success; they communicate the 
hews of the day, and endeavour by re- 
marks or questions to extort a word or 
two which may lead to a conversation, 
and furnish them with a pretext for lay- 
ing their new acquaintance under contri- 
bution the folluwing day for a breakfast, 
a dinner or a few francs. 

The gamblers now begin to shew them- 
selves; with hollow eyes, pale cheeks, 
dirty linen and dusty clothes, they are 
engaged, in the shade of the alleys, with 
their hands crossed behind them, or 
haking theatrical gesticulations, in de- 
‘ising the means of retrieving the losses 
ofthe preceding night, or perhaps only 
low to raise the ways and means fur the 
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present day. Interesting counterparts 
to these priests of Fortune are formed by 
the servants of the Cyprian goddess of 
the superior class, who have passed the 
night with some gallant in the city, and 
now, before they consign their faded 
charms to the friendly arms of Morpheus, 
recruit themselves with their bottle of 
groseille in the refreshing morning air. 
Their deranged toilet, their heavy eyes, 
their pale cheeks and the gold or silver 
which they display with apparent non- 
chalance and squander upon hats and 
robes bought one hundred per cent. too 
dear, are signs by which this intermediate 
class between a Lais or a Phryne and 


‘their sisters of the Palais Royal may be 


easily distinguished. 

Such were the details which our friend 
A. gave us respecting the Palais Royal 
ws an introduction to our ocular survey, 
The Rotunda had filled while he was 
speaking. Once the rendezvous of la- 
dies of fashion and of e/egants both 
young and old, and scented with every 
kind of perfume, it was now the resort of 
military men ofall nations, who while 
they here offered the incense of innu- 
merable pipes and segars, regaled them- 
selves in idea with the triumph which 
their courage, perseverance and valour 
had gained over the arrogant capital of 
the continent. The groups that sur- 
rounded us were highly interesting. Here 
a mutilated soldier of Napoleon, covered 
with scars, met the same Russians whem 
he had fought at the Beresina Mojaisk 
and Krasnoy; there the Bavarian em- 
braced the reconciled inhabitant of the 
banks of the Danube, now his ally; 
while the hero of the day, the gallant 
Brucner, was seen encompassed by a 
circle of younger warriors, who listened 
with respectful attention to every word 
that fell from the lips of the saviour of 
his country, and silently vowed to pro- 
ceed with fresh ardour in the path of 
glory already traversed by this admira- 
ble veteran, beneath whose silvery hair 
glows the undiminished fire of early 
youth, like the red Alpine rose under 
everlasting snow. The upright carriage, 
the unaffected frankness, and the striking 
originality of the venerable hero, fixed 
all eyes, and collected around him ingui- 
sitive groups, who paid homage to his 
valour aud energetic character. What 
an extraordinary intermixture of jane 
guages! what a contrast in the manners 
and habits of different nations! Here 
the effusious of heartfelt joy ut the meet- 
ing of friends long separated, or who 
had supposed one another to be dead, 
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and modest accounts of dangers sur- 
mounted and victories achieved ; there 
rhodomontades and sarcastic reflexions 
—all the orders and decorations of civi- 
lized Europe; diplomatic men and tra- 
vellers; Armenians and Greek papas; 
Cossacks of the Don and Wolga; Ro- 
mans and Piedmontese; ‘Transylvanians 
and embrowned warriors from the ‘Tajo; 
formed a scene which scarcely occurs 
once in many ages—-combinations which 
nothing but the ambition of a conqueror 
who bas broken down all the natural 
and political barriers of nations, could 
have produced. 

The Rotunda was infested with a 
swarm of boys and Savoyards, who partly 
Garricd on «a lucrative retail-trade in 
segars, and partly laid the purse and the 
pity of the liberal stranger under con- 
tribution by marmots, tobacce-pipe stop- 
pers, steel chains, and other trinkets, and 
by preconcerted battles, in which the 
vanquished cried and moaned in @ most 
lamentable manner. ‘The garcons of the 
Rotunda were incessantly at war with 
this horde, and the latter did not fail to 
solicit the protection of the purchasers 
of thei segars, which was very naturally 
granted, because they sold the segar at 
the rate of two sous, wlule the garcons 
(tor the benctit of their master, and to 
keep up the character of the Palais Royal, 
where every thing is at twice the regular 
price) demanded five. ‘Lhe depravity of 
this young brood exceeds all conception, 
When the Allies first arrived here, it was 
not uncommon to see at night boys of 
ten or twelve years with girls still younger 
than themselves rolling upon the floor in 
the most lascivious attitudes, or the bro- 
ther seeking a customer for Ins little 
sister, and offering her at the rate of 
trom a few seus toa few frances. Atter 
the denarture of the Allies, the police 
cieared the garden and the galleries of 
this scandal, so outrageous to every feel- 
ing of decency and moraity. The Cafe 
de la Rotonde bas, besides this rotunda 
at the entrance of the garden, auother 
establishment in the interior of the gal- 
lery, the Café du Caveau, celebrated in 
the annals of Comus and the gourmands. 

The terrace du Caveau, im tront of 
the rotunda, became more and more 
thronged with pedestrians, loungers, and 
specuiators of every kind, who com- 
menced th ir daily operations. Goods 
and paper were offered for sale; ton- 
tines, Jouns, and other affairs, were ne- 
gociated. or the business was at least 
opened tor the purpose of being defini- 
tiwely concluded at the Exchange. We 
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quitted the Rotunda to commence our 
excursion through the galleries, where 
the crowd was continually increasing, 
All the shops were full of customers; 
before each of the gaudy magazines 
where was exposed any new article, any 
striking production of art, or any of 
those nouveautés, in the manufacture of 
which Paris surpasses every other city, 
was assembled a multitude of inquisitive 
gazers or purchasers, who checked the 
circulation of the moving mass. Here 
was a magazine of ready-made clothes; 
there a display of the richest and most 
tasteful, as well as of the most simple 
uniforms, for every kind of troops; and 
farther on, the shop of the celebrated 
Courivis, au bras dor, whose name is 
here blazoned, as over his magazine in 
the Rue Vivienne, in letters two feet 
long. *‘* Look,” said A. as we stood 
betore this shop, ‘at that young un- 
licked cub who is just entering the door; 
I would lay a wager that this variegated 
caterpillar is going to shed his skin, and 
willsoon re-appear as an elegant butterdy 
in the costume of the latest Journal des 
Modes.” We actually met the youn 
man about an hour afterwards; ‘1s light 
blue silk breeches, short yellow ~vaist 
coat, and snuff-coloured coat, witu large 
mother-of-pearl buttons, (prebably a reic 
of his grandfather’s wedding-suit,) had 
disappeared, and given place to a dress 
which might have stood the severest 
scrutiny of fashion. A tailleur unique, 
as he is called, at the end of the wooden 
gallery, near the Théatre frangais, affords 
a still more eligible mode of effecting 
this speedy change, supplying his custo- 
mer, not like Courtois, with ready-made 
clothes, which naturally have always 
some detect, but with a complete suit 
made before his face in two hours. His 
spacious and elegant workshops are much 
frequented; and he offers bis customers 
the Moniteur and other journals, while 
his men briskly ply the needle and com- 
plete their orders. 








MR. EDITOR, — 
YOUR magazine has declared itsel! 
favourable to the support of truth and 
rational religion, therefore the present 
paper, which has objects of the highest 
moment to their interests, cannat enter 
the world under better auspices. It will 
certainly touch some science and some 
opmuons, which have been valued as the 
gold of the sanctuary, but on trial Wi. 
be found, not only originally alloyed, but 
now converted into the most potent pol 
son, and overthrow of the greatest good 
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of human nature. To men of science, 
whose object is useful truth, and not 
false glory, or the gain of fallacious in- 
stitute, I need no apology. Of the other 
sort, many know that the day the facts 
of mature, and the general principles 
their causes, appear in their simple forins, 
that day the empire of their impostures 
ends; and they have left no oblique 
means unpractised to delay that day, 
and prop the reign of atheism and de- 
ception. 

La Place has, on the erroneous non- 
existent principle of gravity, persuaded 
a belief of the automatous movement 
and self-supporting power of the pla- 
netary bodics. But the real knowledge 
of La Place, and ever other astrono- 
mer, dead and living, is limited to the 
simple calendar calculation of those 
bodies; the species and size of their 
orbits, their periods and places: they 
possess not a single atom of natural 
mechanic knowledge about them. And 
the same negation extends to the whole 
use aad application of the higher mae 
thematic, in the theorization of things; 
it is as futile in philosophy, as the lower, 
and the science ot numbers is solid, as 
appears from hence. 

Whenever the mathematicians have 
set about theorizing a great, or a little 
subject, they never investigated the facts 
ot them thoroughly, and always involve 
falsehoods, or have only a portion of 
what is true. But their inevitable error, 
and the nullity of the whole of analytic 
geometry, as an organ of truth, appears, 
not only from the opposing reclamations 
of nature, but from the very survey of 
the usual mode of mathematic operation, 
in which all the medial reasons and the 
roots or first principles are the mere 
conjecture of the theorist. 

The invariable process has been, to 
take the phenomena or efiect to be ac- 
eounted for into view, (and, as before in 
part said, not always the real phenomena 
of nature or of art, but vulgar inade- 
quate opinions of them, as of tide, elec- 
tricity, fluid resistance, &c.) and conjec- 
ture a near plausible cause of their 
effects, then the cause of that cause, till 
Some apparent primary principles were 
arrived at. These they took boldly as 
the root of their theory; then they 
brought down the before-settled series of 
effects upon the subject of their treating, 
and this passed for demonstration and 
physical truth. Of which kind of ope- 
rations, the deceiving principle, that 
looked like truth, is, their seeming Coti- 
istency with themselves, For apparent 
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consistency is the only feature like truth 
in the whole stretch of analytic geome- 
try. For the phenomena it has treated 
of are mostly different in nature, and of 
the principles it has introduced into its 
doctrines of solids, or fluids, or forces, 
some have not being in nature, but all 
possess different ratios or powers to those 
given, But when a geometrically treated 
subject had no visible break of con- 
nexion, was consistent with itself, it 
seemed demonstrated. Men, to the de- 
struction of truth and reason, never in- 
quired whether the phenomenon or fact 
theorized, existed according to its defi- 
nition, or whether the principles existed 
in the form or power they were said to 
produce them by. The pomp of dia- 
vraims, theorems, lemmas, &c. awed rea- 
son from its oflice, and asserted demon- 
stration overpowered the evidence of 
nature to the senses, 

Thus, from Galileo, through Descartes, 
Newton, D’Alembert, Robins, Alpinus, 
and La Place, have the phenomena of 
nature and art been bound in geometric 
law, and no one person of the whole saw 
the effects, properties, and powers of the 
subjects treated of truly, no not of evem 
the simple element, water, much less of 
more complex natural subjects. Not 
that these mistaken subjects, from the 
motions of the heavenly bodies to the 
properties of water, are not most of them 
resolvable. For all the motive causes 
of matter, which are also its recruiting 
supportive causes, are to be exhibited 
plainly to the senses, and their presence, 
their properties and powers, if not their 
substance, always to be perceived, and 
that oft where not visible is to be fele, 
These causes, though very dissonant 
from those adopted by geometricians, are 
in full harmony with every thing that 

exists, in the proper natural and full ha- 
bits of things, and prove fully, that of all 
the futile labours the erring mind of man 
was ever engaged in, the higher geome- 
try is the most futile and deceptive. Yet 
this weak instrument has heen directed 
against the great truths of God, those 
written by his finger on Nature, im- 
printed on the intellects, and witnessed 
by the hearts of men, of the just at least. 

I hope that a paper, which with your 
permission I shall transmit for your pub- 
lication, on the true phenomena and 
principie of gravity, will settle the pre- 
tensions of the above deceptive science 
for ever. 

There is another seicace, not quite so 
pretensive as the former, but from a 
great prejudice in favour of the errors of 
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the other, working forward to the same 
bad conclusions, viz. the independence 
and eternity of the system, 2. e. the geo- 
logy of the mineralogists. But they la- 
bour under a want of radical facts, and 
are in much error about the substances 
and their origin. viz. rocks and stones, 
which they conceive themselves most 
competent in. Not but they possess and 
exhibit much meritorious matter and 
true science, as their divisions of rock 
into primary and crystallized, and secon- 
dary or deposited, (the intermediate or 
transition rock is more convenient for 
classification than necessary, for it is 
only the secondary of deeper water,) a 
great deal of excellent subterrene and 
superterrene detail, and abundant de- 
scription of organic remains. But many 
things are wantin besides the knowledge 
of mineralogy and its chemistry, and the 
best survey of organic remains, to com- 
plete geology, viz. a comprehension of 
thac mechanism, on the grand scale of 
natural effects, by which the great tracts 
of the globe, with their mountains, rivers, 
lakes, and plains, had their plainly simul- 
taneous origin, to see how, by intercom- 
municative supply, or abstraction, eleva- 
tion and subsidence or separation, the 
mountains, vales, &c. helped to form 
each other; for in many parts they carry 
the evidence, written on their features, 
of having helped each other into their 
existing form—also, rules derived from 
experience, of the probable decay and 
possible duration of perishable remains, 
such as strata of sea shells exposed to 
the air, and bones and horns buried at 
different depths, especially the shallow- 
est—the knowledge of that fluid mate- 
rial also, and its actions and powers in 
space at large, in air, and in water, which 
generates minerals and common stones, 
and other terrene matters; for there is 
such a one, and is to be fully developed 
—some idea of the annual produce of 
the ocean in weeds, shell-fish, sediments 
of sand, rock, and other matter of ocea- 
nic base and produce—and of the agents 
also, tides and currents, which are in 
the continual action of sweeping up, and 
laying in strata all the formed and de- 
tached productions and sediments of the 
and ocean they encounter—the 
knowledve of the earth’s hollow con- 
struction; a great truth, thatis evidenced 
clearly both by geographic features and 
geologic positions of things—the further 
knowledge of that fluid element, a main 


‘part of the earth’s mechanic and chemic 


provision, as it occupies her concavity, 
which, by its proper action, brought 
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about all the geographic features and 
geologic: effects now presented, haying 
once expanded, disrupted, and borne up 
the earth’s cortex, till being reduced and 
lessened, things in general, ercipienda 
exceptis, were settled us they now ap- 
pear. 

The result of the knowledge of the 
above things is, that the globe was burst 
and deluged about four thousand years, 
and perhaps a few more centuries, since 
—that this event made the ancient eop- 
tinents sink, and the ancient ocean’s bot- 
tom rise and form new ones—that the 
principles in action then stripped \the 
ancient continents of much soil and 
many productions, and lard it on the 
new, the power of reversing gravity be- 
ing an action the principle is now seen 
to possess. From the same knowledge 
the result is, that the secondary rock of 
that sea-bottom, now dry land, could 
not be much above two thousand years 
in forming, if so long. The evidence of 
various natural analogies is, that neither 
the other terrestrial parts of the earth, 
nor of any body terrene and cortical like 
the earth, compacted of such chemic prin- 
ciples as she is, required on natural prin- 
ciples quite two hundred hours to be 
completed; and for the primary or crys- 
talline rocks of the cortex, by a very 
evident analogous fact, not eighty. For 
the other parts of creation, I shall only 
observe in this place, that various sudden 
productions of perfect creatures and 
things, have by the supposedly cautious 
but immoral prudence of naturalists, 
been discredited or suppressed. But of 
these the near or secondary cause is ab- 
viously a redundancy of the motive fluid 
principle, which is also the vital princi- 
ple in any place, of which clouds of in- 
stances are adducible. Its name is pro- 
perly the neutral electric or gravitation 
fluid. 

But it must be observed, that over 
and above the great change of the earth's 
face at the Deluge, she is, and was al- 
ways subject to great and successive par- 
tial changes, greater than naturalists 
could reasonably apprehend, on the pre 
sent partial knowledge of natural agents. 
The volcanic system, which 1s the provi 
sion by which the earth’s quantum of 
matter is regulated, is the occasion of 
these. But of volcanic agency not the 
tenth part of the power and extent has 
been viewed. I may venture to. assure 
naturalists, that the state of the French 
and English subterrene double sites of 
lakes, &c. has no other cause, and that 
they were once above, once below, ag3" 
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shove, and again long under the ocean 
before the deluge, when they rose and 
became finally a part of the terra firma, 
All their changes took piace in a very 


few centuries bv volcanic agency. 


They were lakes, as organic remains 
prove in the Delta of a very great antedi- 
avian river, which had many lakes, many 
channels, many marshes, many islands, 
like that of the Nile, and the then worth 
pole of the earth was hy most convincing 
indications, thirty degrees farther off, 
and the climate of the Delta intertro- 
pical, A very comprehensive map of 
the channels, &c. of this Delta is trace- 
able from organic remains visible, and 
the same aff rd incredibly clear indica- 
tions of the time each of the lakes was 
above and below the ocean. Of the 
elevating agents also, two lavas, in due 
course to elevate the lakes each time, 
great portions exist ; and what is confir- 
mation of the fact, i is that the analogy of 
other Deltas in sim:lar climates agree, 
and show that the effect 1s natural, and 
is nat too great to be expected, although 
a tract of one hundred thousand square 
miles, forming a promineat cape, or 
tongue, like that of the Cambodia river, 
was sunk and elevated and sunk asain, 
almost at once and equally. For twenty- 
five thousand square miles of the Delta 
of the Nile show it has had a similar ele- 
vation; and if we may depend upon 

early lustory, and probable conjecture 
from circumstances, this is also the se- 
cond appearance of that tract as upper 
and. Qi the incidents of the sinking of 

tracts there are many other examples 
quotable, and of the rise; but the sink- 
ing Cause 1s not always so detectable as 
that of the rise, particularly of the lakes 
in question, because the rising agent was 
added and exists, whereas the other of 
necessity is abstracted and gone. 

The motive and forming principles of 
matter have been spoken of, ‘These are 
demonstrable in a climax from their ac- 
ton on the least particles of bodies to 
their wholes, and up to the formation of 
uatter into planetary bodies, and are 
appropriate and competent to produce 
all their phenomena. To be as explicit 
a possible, because the more they are 
put to trial, the clearer they will prove 
their pretensions ; firstly, the solar and 

‘tellar lights form a medium in circum- 
Salar space. In this, in the course of 
each planet's year the neutral elective, or 
gravitation, or vital fluid, is elaborated, 
“le proper pabul: im of its support. This 


the planet travels round to imbibe; if 
‘he best proof of the principle being cere 
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tainly in its way, and the eagerness of 
every particle of a planet for it, when 
presented, may be deemed conclusive. 

This fluid enters into and passes an 

outer sphere of magnetic fluid that sur- 
rounds a planet; then through its at- 
mosphere and cortex to its concave, 
chiefly by the equatorial regions. (N. B. 
This outer sphere is the region of the 
formation and motion of the greater me- 
teors.) Inthe concave by most certain 
indications the neutral electric by heat 
expands, and comes through the cortex 
back, chiefly by the polar regions. As it 
passes it forms minerals, recruits strata, 
supplies volcanic ferment, but long be- 
fore it reaches the surtace of the earth 
it becomes magnetic fluid, rises over the 
earth and through and beyond the at- 
mosphere, and forims, as very indicative 
circumstances show, a great sphere 
round a planet, which is an organic part 
of it, and has the office of being the at- 
trabent, the recipient, and distributor of 
the neutral electric round the planet. It 
supplies the medium 1 which the satel- 
lites swim, to imbibe their neutral min- 
gled with this medium. They digest 
and change it farther, and detach it from 
the parent planet and enable it to return 
Lo its fountains to be renewed.* 

The daly rotation of a planetis made 
to acquire the light of the sun issued in its 
path. The adjustment of the polesto their 
celestia! point, occurs by the effort they 
make to present their regions to the sun, 
and get his light every other half year, 
and by recession when saturated. The 
minor affairs of motion. the precession 
of the equinoctial points, and the polar 
nutations, the changes of a planet's 
plane and perihelion and aphelion points, 
have adequate causes from the same 
principles, but much disturbed by vol- 

canic changes, which throw all long back- 
ward and forward calculation into error. 

Ifany one wish to see further the ab- 
surdity, nullity, and imposture of former 
mundane priuciples, let them read the 
pamphlets Eversion and Evolution. I 
recommend them not only on tliat ac- 
count, but because they exhibit a clear 
exposition of what the mechanism of 
them was; but as the true principles of 
mundane motion are now clearer seen 
and digested, they are of liutle farther 
use. 

The real and etiicient motive princi- 
ples of matter now reach to the solution 
of all the mechanic affections of matter 
solid and fluid, and of the phenomena of 


* This is traceable from electric and mag- 
netic relations. 
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the natural sciences, common and gal- 
vanic electricity, and their productions, 
the eause of chemical elections, &c. 


They run the circle of natural things, 


cause linked to eifect without a chasm. 
Tie original principles of matier may be 
Lrace a to ther piimary simplest ele- 
wents, and co -ten,.ated in that state, 
where five fluids mimy be seen simple as 
they are, wil!) no jess a destination upon 
them, than to visit and repair the un- 
verse of things, and by their powerless 
(properly considered) constitutions, pro- 
claimmg aloud to reason, that they are 
the instruments of a separate, divecting, 
unpelling power. For if not sustained 
by such a one, they ure going tO Support 
by their proper power and wisdom what 
they also formerly created—a system ; 
and notonly to form earth, water, planis, 
and sensitive bodies, but the powers 
aod acts of intelligence, arts, and virtue. 
They cannot give and form the things 
they have not, but they are formed, and 
therefore they ave added by the Being 
which has them, and adds them, over 
and above these instrumental common 
elements of things, to men, the beings 
which have them. 

On a survey of the whole of material 
and moral thiugs submitted to the con- 
templation of man, it cannot but be per- 
ceived, that every material thing is far 
short of what infimte power and pertec- 
tion should be expected a priori to form; 
that ali we see must in reason be tem- 
porary and incidental, springing from 
moral demerit et the Beings engaged in 
it: and nature known accords toit. So 
that literally, or rather in complete ana- 
logy with their language, the system 
arose according to the accounts the sa- 
cred writings give. For in them all 
other wisdom, when they are read ac- 
cording to the canons of criticism which 
themselves supply, is delivered, and the 
eatiie principles of human perfection and 
Lappiness, and therefore they are not 
ukely to err in the history of the most 
Important events. T. CornMOULS. 

Lanworth, ncar Henley-in-Arden, 

Warwickshire, Dec. 1, 1815. 





POSTSCRIPT. 

After fint-hing this letter for your ma- 
gaze, l met inthe last month’s number 
with that of * InvesriGatTor on the Anti- 
quityof the Globe.” Asacomposition it 1s 
well written, but as to the facts, Investi- 
gator is deceived by his authorities. 

I need not repeat that the sciences he 
depends on are futile; but a physical 
fact he may hereafter see that will claim 
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an era for the beginning of the world, 
viz. the example and rule of rocky ac- 
cretion from water its maternal cause; 
which will shew that no secondary rock 
was begun above 6000 years since or 
thereabout, aud consequently that that 
epoch was nearly coincident with crea- 
tion—for primary, by meteoric and come- 
tary analogy, requires very little time te 
form, 

Of astronomy, which Investigator so 
much leans upon, the practical part is a 
science of indubitable merit and bigh 
utility; but not so the speculative or 
mundo-mechanie astronomy; it lies 
under every disability that false princi- 
ples and false use of false principles can 
introduce to make confusion more con- 
founded. 

Neither Herschel nor Huygens his 
predecessor ever found any increase of 
the number of the stars in the fields of 
their observations ; with glasses of in- 
creased power they saw increases of 
number, but no increase by arrivals in 
years of observation ; but if arthmetic 
be duly applied to their principle, there 
should have been hundreds daily. Why 
then the idea started, that there were 
stars whose light had not reached and 
could not reach the earth in milhons of 
years? Why, but to derive the aid of 
the spirit of marvel, woich delygbts and 
overwhelms the unthinking—the intox- 
cative seasoni:g of most part of philoso- 
phization? When additional facts are ade 
ded that may be added, to those collect- 
ed on the stellar regions, and set in 
order by sober reason aud common 
sense, the stellar bodies will appear not 
centers of systems (the nebulous inter- 
spersions, frequent contiguity and yeneral 
disorder, repel the idea) but the external, 
as the sun 1s the internal support of our 
system, . 

The chronologies of the Egyptians, 
Chaldeans, and Gentoos, may be safely 
referred to the interested inventions of 
their priests and scavans. ‘The evr 
dences of the great incidents of the 


globe, and their epochs annihilate them. | 


The architectural remains of Egypt 
duly considered concur with nature ab 


good history, in attesting that they were | 
erected within no great distance of Une, | 
but are still the earliest erections remain: | 


ing on the globe. They are above the 


powers of machinery, and therefore prior 


to it; and may be esteemed the = 
productions of the combined exertions ° 
men. Our Stonehenge was erected 00 


. . tJ 
the same principles. The manner ° 


both these works (for the nature of thins 
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limits it to one only possible mode) if 


opportunity offer wall be fully explained. 
The Septuagint chronology is rather pre- 
ferable to the present Hebrew, but to 
give every advantage to opponents the 
jatter shall be chosen. And then Thebes 
may be 3,500 years old, Tentyra 3,300: 
the pyramids much the same: in their 
day machinery was certainly known, 
None of all the baseless reasonings on 
earth exceeds that of the scavans from 
the zodiacs of Egypt and India. Ours 
is the Grecian, and docs not correspond 
with, though most of its figures are taken 
irom, the Egyptian. Now if the admea- 
surement of those signs that correspond 
with ours in figure and succession, be 
taken from sign to sign, we shall find 
that the Egyptians had but ten signs 
in their zodiac, and this brings their 
Virgo to our Cancer, the summer 
solstice. In this case there would 
ve no precession of the equinoxes 
in more than 300 years, That zodiac 
which places the solstice in Leo would 
bring it to our Gemuni,in which case the 
equinoxes would recede. ‘The truth is, 
the zodiac of Ventyra lies before’ me, 
and has no notice of a solstice in it, and 
consists of many figures that may be 
made ten or threescore signs at pleasure. 
The ideas derived from present na- 
tural history, Investigator’s next source, 
we 1 many respects dissonant from true 
uatural history and possibility. Geology 
[have proved erroncous and defective, 
and Cuvier’s researches have tended 
inore to extend old errors than to bring 
iew light. Few or no creatures are ex- 
unct. ‘The mammoth of Siberia and 
the world over is not an elephant, buta 
species of oceanic Lippopotaimus, still ex- 
sting in sufficient numbers to supply 
Russia with all the ivory it wants, by its 
hed teeth washed annually on the shores 
ofthe Arctic Islands. ‘The sea most likely 
‘ontains all the supposed extincts. 
Arguments for the globe’s immense 
antiquity from volcanic “strata repeated, 
ginate in a complete ignorance of na- 
tral causes. Volcanoes ought to shew 
itheir valleys the lava many times re- 
beated that ever they e: nitted. Itisan 
ibitual effect of mountain sides to 
ment, to slip, and be transferred con- 
‘derable distances from their seut. All 
Nountains at first, except the very high- 
8t, from causes discoverable, were co- 
tered with soil over their tops, and the 
tighest far up their sides. They bore 
*veral successive forests, which froin the 
hove cause slipped off, were buried, 
“id remain in the valleys, as the w orld 
New Montnty Mac,—No, 24. 
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at large testifies by the remains. A 
greater, but an assignable cause buried 
the Prussian forest. 

Coal, Investigator seems to think pro- 
duced by burned forests—buried I con- 
clude he wrote. Buried trees are some- 
times coalified as the Bovey coal, but 
very seldom, Coal is the sea weed, and 
deposited mica of the ocean, swept in 
by the sea’s reflux to the central part of 
itself; then laid in strata by temporary 
c urrents, covered by others of a contrary 
direction, temporary also, with other 
material ; ; by which compressed and bi- 
tuminated, it ripens, is again Iaid and 
again covercd loties quoties. Lf this theory 
be doubled, oceanic material constantly 
above and below coal is its conformation, 

Investigator from his sources is likely 
to treat the Jewish Legislator as a my- 
thologist. But evidences of his truth he 
in the very sciences which the very scep- 
tical scavans think they know better than 
all men, and from which they derive their 
objections ; but they may rest assured 
they must to school again to learn the 
very elements of these. The character 
of this great man rests on a sublimity 
and purity of motive and action une- 
qualled till the day of greater revelation, 
His writings indeed are in pavt literal, 
in part figurative: ail ante and post- 
mundane matters must be the latter. The 
post-mundane of the next revelation are 
so. The summons of the trumpet and 
the succeeding judgment are such, and 


consequently the ante-mundane; the Pa- - 


radisiacs of Moses. One of the world’s 
teachers shows clearly that involucral 
analogy is the only language for extra- 
mundane subjects; and that the intellect 
involved in matter sees only through 
enigma (his term for analogies) darkly. 
But nature’s operations in part, now, and 
future events seemingly not far off, will 
vindicate the character of Moses. and 
eushrine it in glory. His people have a 
great destiny before them. It hes with 
themselves only, at least in many parts 
of Europe, to begin the wise and good 
preparatory institute which their ‘aw, 
fully understood, extends, whose effects 
wili gradually accomplish it and fit them 
to sustain it, till this scene close. 

To conclude, false knowledge is worse 
than ignorance; and such is the true de- 
finition of most speculative sciences. 

And this has had no small! share in the 
horrid convulsions of the world of late, 
and at all times. But when the expe- 
riences of extended and more rational 
observations come to be applied to many 


sciences 2nd many practical arts, they 
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will assume new shapes. The sciences 
in particular will be in harmony with 
divine knowledge, with each other, and 
the possible cases of things. But to 
make men fish with Maillet, or ourang- 
outangs with Monboddo—to make the 
ocean eat the continents away on one 
side, and spread them out on the other 
with Buffon, or to leave its bed and climb 
over the Alps and Etna; for ages to lay 
shells, with some modern scavans, who 
however disc!aim theory too; orto suppose 
that the narrow stream of, the Teverone 
formed the expanded hill of Tivoli, 200 
fect above it :—these are notions so inane 
and insane, that though they may be as 
entertaining as the mad Athenian’s vi- 
sionary dramas, yet it is to be hoped that 
the scavans will survive, and not be dis- 
pleased with their loss. Indeed, Mr. 
Editor, it was high time sume remedy 
was applied to the deranged intellects of 
scavans, and it will best follow from the 
following or better reflections on their 
parts. The vast talents that the Lord of 
nature gave them, they exerted against the 
instances of his converse with men ; they 
ranged sea and land, and the entrails of 
the earth to collect discrediting incident. 
That very incident becomes the over- 
throw of our aims, and the establishment 
(on a ground its friends expected not) of 
divine record. Looks this, or looks it 
not, like a Providence that converts all 
efforts, all events to its own great pur- 
poses ? 








MR. EDITOR, 
PERHAPS it may be in the power of 
some one of your correspondents to elu- 
cidate the subject of my present inquiry, 
an inquiry equally interesting and im- 
portant. 

[tis an acknowledged and well attest- 
ed fact, that upon the first discovery of 
the West Indies many pure Welch words 
were found in use amongst the natives, 
such as grando, (bark) Nei, (leaven) 
lluynog, (a fox) and many others which 
are pure british. I have met with the 
following relation in some old book, 
whose name has slipped my memory.— 
“There is a Welch epitaph which was 
found there (in the West Indies) upon 
one Madoc, a British Prince, who some 
years before the Norman Conquest, not 
agreeing with his brother then Prince at 
South Wales, went to try his fortunes at 
sea, imbarking himself at Milford Haven, 
and after much perilous adventure land- 
ed on those coasts and so tarried there.” 

This if duly authenticated might well 
entitle our crown to the new world, ef 
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first discovery may claim a right to any 
country. I am, &c. H. S, 
Kentish Town. 








MR. EDITOR, 

IN the last number of the Old Mont}- 
ly Magazine, there is a statement of the 
advantages that are likely to result from 
the adoption of a new patent grate, the 
invention of Messrs. Cutler, of Great 
Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. How- 
ever inconsistent and absurd the proper- 
ties there ascribed to it may appear, 
there is a plausibility in the idea of 
burning the yas, as it rises from the coal 
below, which induced me to make some 
experiments to determine, whether any 
real saving of fuel could be expected 
trom it or not. 

The first experiment was made ina 
room fitted up with one of Messrs, 
Cutler’s grates, containing 3900 cubic 
feet, the grate 20 inches in length, and 
10 inches from front to back ; the exter- 
nal air was at 34 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
the temperature of the room previous to 
lighting the fire, was 48 degrees. A 
thermometer was placed in the middle 
of the room directly opposite the fire, so 
that the rays of heat might strike on its 
bulb, the bulb being level with the upper 
bar of the grate. The quantity of coals 
put in the grate being ascertained, the 
fire was lighted, and in 40 minutes the 
thermometer rose to 52 deyrees, and 
then became stationary till most of 
the fuel being consumed it began to 
settle, and the experiment was put @ stop 
to. During the whole of this experi- 
ment a strong sulphurous stench was 
viven out; it appears to be caused by 
the upper side of the throat of the chim- 
hey intercepting a part of the gaseous 
matter, which of course rises, and comes 
out into the room, and the quantity of 
atmospheric air necessary to burn the 
gaseous part of the fuel is so great that a 
current of cold air is continually passing 
over the surface of the fire, which nearly 
prevents the radiation of the beat. In 
another room containing 3220 cubic feet, 
with a grate of the common construction, 
16 inches in Jength, and 94 inches from 
front to back, the temperature of the 
room 43 degrees, and the thermometer 
being placed at the same distance from 
the fire, and in a similar situation 
to that in the last experiment, the 
fire was lighted and in 45 minutes the 
thermometer rose to 56} degrees, and 
continued to indicate that degree of heat 
till nearly the whole of the fuel was con- 
sumed. On comparing the quantities of 
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fuel consumed in the same time, we find 
the patent grate consumes twice as much 
as the common grate, and does not give 
out so much heat. Whatever mode we 
adopt for warming a room, we ought to 
contrive it so as throw the heat out as 
near the floor as we conveniently can, 
for it is evident from the nature of heat, 
that the upper part must be warm, if we 
succeed in warming thelower one. The 
warmth of the hearth contributes not a 
little to the comfort of a seat at the fire, 
but we may safely say that the hearth in 
front of Messrs. Cutles’s grate is the 
coldest part of the room ; and the whule 
of the space under the fire being occupied 
by the moving coal bore, the fender is the 
only receptacle for the ashes. How far 
this may improve the appearance of the 
fire-place, I will leave the reader to 
judge, though T think I could antici- 
pate the decision of those who are ac- 
customed to neatness. The apparatus 
for drawing up the coals will be very 
liable to get out of order, and I do not 
find that there is any ready means of 
getting to repair it: the disagreable grat- 
ing noise it makes will render the opera- 
tion of winding up the fuel a very un- 
pleasant one, and the handle will not be 
one of the most elegant ornaments to the 
mantle-piece. Messrs. Cutler do not 
appear to be aware that iron is not the 
best material for the back and sides of a 
grate, or perhaps with the cobler of old, 
they think the material they deal in the 
best for every purpose. The editor of 
the Old Monthly Magazine says, that 
the combustion 1s so complete, “ that 
neither smoke, nor ashes, nor dust of any 
kind remains.” I suppose he would have 
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us believe, that the whole of the consti- 
tuents of pit-coal can be converted into 
heat! He alsu thinks that if Messrs. 
Cutlers’ grates were universally used, the 
intolerable nuisance of coal smoke would 
be removed, but he forgets that the pre- 
sent healthy state of this city Is in part 
ascribed to the quantity of coat smoke 3 
(see Rers’s Cyclopedia, art. Health of 
London, and Wunrer’s Notes on Eve- 
lyn’s Sylva, vol. il. p. 238), and the fact 
is, the patent grates send a greater quan- 
tity of smoke into the atmosphere than 
the common ones, the smoke trom the 
commou grate being chiefly water in the 
state ofsteam. The combustion in the pa- 
tent grate is similar to that 1a a Common 
candle, the combustible body being be- 
low the fire, which it is well known gives 
out a great deal of smoke, ouly it is so 
rarefied by heat that it is not visible. 
Such is the case with Messrs. Cutlers’ 
grate, the smoke goes so rapidly up the 
chimney, and takes such a qu otity of 
heat with it that it is not pememwed; a 
candle requires snuthng, and the fuel re- 
quires a similar operation, and that very 
frequently if much heat 1s wanted; the 
fender as I have said hetore is tiie re- 
ceptacle for these snuthngs. 

For an open fire, the common grate of 
the best construction is, I believe, de- 
cidedly superior to any other that has 
been offered to the public, aud in the 
hope that these experiments and obser- 
vations may save some of your sub- 
scribers the trouble and expense of 
changing their grates, I send them for 
insertion in your interesting miscellany. 


I am, Sir, &c. D—r, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF THE REV. GEORGE CRABBE, L. lL. B. 
(With a Portrait.) 


THE subject of this sketch was born on 
the 24th December, 1754, at Aldborough 
in Suffolk, where his father and grand- 
father were officers of his majesty’s cus- 
toms, 

At an early age he was placed by his 
father in a school in his native county, 
probably with no other view than that of 
his acquiring such a knowledge of arith- 
metic and accounts as would fit him for 
the paternal employment; but when his 
prospects in a certain degree brightened, 
Mr. Crabbe removed his son to a semi- 
nary where the classics were taught, with 
a design of giving him that moderate 
Portion of the learned languages which 


might qualify him for the profession of 
physic in the capacity of surgeon and 
apothecary. To this business he was in 
due time apprenticed, and looked for- 
ward in life to the labours and rewards 
(things by no means proportionate) of 
that arduous profession. 

But in this view he was not perhaps 
disappointed, though certainly prevente 
ed. The family of lis tather was not 
small, his abilities to establish his chile 
dren in life were limited, and the youn 
man found on arriving at that perio 
when he was called upon to think for hime 
self, that there were at least two impedi- 


ments in his way, neither of which he 


had the power, and one of them probably 
not the inclination, toremove. He saw 
that he had not the means of establishing 
himself in a situation profitable or re- 
spectable, and after some contention 
with himself and the circumstances 
around hun, he judged that it would be 
most conducive to his happiness to re- 

ling: uish a profession in which he had no 
rational hopes of succeeding, even though 
his expect: tions in any other way, were 
{it somewhat more exbilar: ating) not more 
to be depended upon. What that other 
impediment to his succeeding in_ his in- 
tended profession was, may be readily 
conjectured trom the bias and inclina- 
tion of his mind, which at a very early 
period wandered into the fairy land of 
Imagination, and rendered him unfit for 
a contention with the dithculties of life 
and the habits of severe application ina 
profession where his prospects were so 
clouded and precarious. 

Mr. Crabbe the father was a mathe- 

matician, and in the course of his studies 
he became acquainted with and pur- 
chased the periodical works of Mr. Ben- 
jamin Martin, a man well known in his, 
day, and remembered at this time by 
those then engaged in similar pursuits. 
Mr. Crabbe having much respect for tbe 
scientific part of the publication and not 
much for the poetical, separated the dif- 
ferent parts which were paged with that 
view, and collecting the more favoured 
portions, mathematics and natural philo- 
sophy in decent binding, he sewed the 
poetry i paper and left it to the chance 
perusal of his children, if the eye of any 
of them should be attracted by the view 
of words placed in parallel lines of about 
the same length. The eye of the youth 
or rather the child was so directed, and 
he read, scarcely knowing what, pieased 
with the recurrence of similar sounds and 
with his ability of retaining a vast number 
of unmeaning verses In his memory. 
‘These he afterwards copied and when at 
school it became a part of his amuse- 
ment; whew his memory failed, he sup- 
phed the defect by his invention, and 
thus at a verv €: arly period of his lite be- 
came a versifier: a poet, it Is presumed, 
he was not vain enough at that time to 
imauine he could be. 

‘To guess what number of idle verses a 
boy thus imtiated would compose is im- 
possille. He wrote upon every occa- 
sion aud without occasion, and like 
greater men, and indeed like almost 
every young versiier, he planned trage- 
dies and epic poems, and began to think 
v! succeeding in the highest line of com- 
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position before he had made one good 
and commendable effort in the lowest, 
But this period of boyhood and insen- 
sibility to the cares and duties of man 
does not continue long: the time came 
when Mr. Crabbe was told and helievcd 
that he had more important concerns to 
engage him, and therefore for some years, 
th hough he occasionally found» tine to 
write some lines upon Mira’s Birth- day, 
and Silvia’s Lap- dog, though he com- 
posed enigmas and ‘solved rebuses, he 
had some degree of forbearance, and did 
not believe that the knowledge of diseases 
and the sciences of anatomy and physiv- 
logy were to be acquired by the perusal 
of. Pope’s Homer, a Dictionary of 
Rhymes, and a Treatise on the Art of 
Poetry. 
In this period of his life, had his pro- 

spects been such as would have given him 
rational and substantial grounds of hope 
that he might succeed in his protession, 

his views and copnexions would probably 
have induced him to determine seriously 
to devote himself to his more immediate 
and certain duties; but he wanted cou- 
rage to meet the difficulties that lay in 
his way: he saw impediments, insuper- 
able in his idea, before him, and he pro- 
bably did not find in himsclf that  per- 
severance and fortitude which lis situa- 
tion required ; nor can we suppose that 
the influence of the prevailing inclination 
was long dormant in him. He had with 
youthfal. indiscretion written for maga- 
zines and publications of that kind, 
wherein Damons and Delias begin the 
correspondence, that does not always 
end there, and where diflidence is aursed 
tillit becomes presumption, There was 
then a Lady’s Magazine published by 
Mr. Wheble in which our young candi- 
date wrote for the prize on the subject 
of Hope, and he had the misfortune to 
gain it; by which he became intitled to 
we ksoe not how many magazines, and 
in consequence of which he felt himself 
more elevated above the young men his 
companions, who made no verses, than It 
is to be hoped he has done at any time 
since, when he has been alsle to compare 
and judge with a more moderate degree 
of self-approbation. 

About the end of the year 1778, Mr. 
Crabbe, after as full and perfect a survey 
of the good and evil before him as his 
prejudices, inclinations, and his little 
knowledge of the world enabled bim to 
take, finally resolved, to abandon his 
profession ; his health was ‘not robust 
his spirits were not equal ; assistance he 
could expect none, and he was not 
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sanguine as to believe he could do with- 
out it. With the best verses he could 
write and with very little more he quitted 
the plece of bis birth, not without the 
most serious appreheusions of the conse- 
quence of such a step—apprehensions 
which were conquered, and barely con- 
quered, by the more certain evil ‘of the 
prospect before him, should he remain 
where he then was. 

When our young author, for such he 
was soon to become, if he had not yet en- 
titled himself to the appellation, thus 
fied trom a gloomy prospect to one as 
uncertain, though less gloomy, he had 
not heard of a youthful adventurer whose 
fate it is probable would have in some 
degree atfected his Spirits, if it had not 


caused an alteration in his purpose, Of 


Chatterton, bis extraordinary abilities, 
his enterprising spirit, bis writing in pe- 
riodical publications, his daring project 
and melancholy fate, he had yet learned 
nothing ; otherwise it may be supposed 
that a warning of such a kind would have 
had no small influence upon a mind 
rather vexed with the present than ex- 
pecting much from the future, and not 
sufficiently happy and at ease to draw 
consolations trom variety, and much less 
from a comparison in which vanity would 
have found no trifling mortification. 
Thus relinquishing. every hope of fixing 
in his profession, Mr. Crabbe repaired 
to the metropolis and resided in lodgings 
with a family in the city: for reasons 
which he might not himself be able to 
assign, he was afraid of going to the west 
end “of the town. He was placed it is 
true near to some friends of whose kind- 
ness he was assured, and was probably 
loth to lose that denstanie and chearful 
society, which he doubly felt in a world 
of strangers. 
In this lodging Mr. Crabbe passed 
something more than one year, during 
which his chief study was to improve tn 
versification, to read all such books as he 
could command, and to take as full and 
particular a view of mankind, as his 
time and his finances enabled him to do. 
We believe that he particularly acknow- 
leges his obligation to Mr. Bonnycastle, 
the present master of the Military Aca- 
demy at Woolwich, for many hours of 
consolation, amusement, and instruction. 
They met in an evening after the studies 
and labours of the day, to commence 
Other studies and labours of a more hieht 
and agreeable kind, and then it was that 
Mr, Crabbe experienced the inestimable 
‘elief which one mind may administer to 
snother, After frany months intercourse 
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nate. 
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they parted as their different pursuits 
and duties called them. 

Mr. Crabbe we believe at this time 
offered some poem for publication, but 
he was not encouraged by the reception 
which his AI.S. experienced from those 
who are said to be not the worst Judges 
of literary composition ; he was indeed 
assured by a beokseller, who afterwards 
published for him, that he must not sup- 
pose the refusal to parchase proceeded 
from a want of merit in the poem. Such 
however was his inference, and that 
thought had the effect which it ought ; 
he took more pains and tried new sub- 
jects. In one respect he was unfortn- 
While preparing a more favourite 
piece for the inspection of a gentleman 
whom he had then in view, he hazarded 
the publication of an anonymous per- 
formance and had the satisfaction of 
hearing in due time that something, (not 
much indeed, that something was much) 
would arise from it, but while he gathered 
encouragement and looked forward to 
more than mere encouragement from this 
essay, the holder of his little prize, the 
and his hope of profit 
was as transitory as the tame of his 
nameless production. 

Our author, for now he must be class- 
ed with these adventurous men, either 
from his little experience or his observa- 
tions, conceived the idea that his ate 
tempts would be hupeless while he conti- 
nued to be unknown, and he crew mo- 
dest enough to believe, that instead of 
being made known by his works, he must 
be first known to have them introduced, 
and he began to turn his view to the aid 
of some friend, celebrated himself, and 
therefore able to give him an introduc- 
tion to the notice of the public; or if 
he did not so far mistake as to believe 
that any name can give lasting reputa- 
tion to an undeserving work, yet he was 
fully persuaded thatit must he ~ome very 
meritorious and extraordinary perform- 
ance, such as he liad not the vanity to 
suppose himself capable of producing, 
that would become popular withoat the 
introductory probat of some well-known 
and distinguished character. Thus think- 
ing, and having now his first serious 
attempt nearly completed, afraid of ven- 
turing without a guide, doubttul whom 
to select, knowing many by reputation, 
none personally, he fixed, impelled by 
some propitious influenc ,in sow: happy 
moment, upon Epmunp Burke, one of 
the first of Englishmen, and in the capa- 
city and energy of his mind, one of the 
greatest of human beings. 
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‘To Mr. Burke the young man, with 
timidity indeed, but with the strong and 
buoyant expectation of inexperience, 
subinitted a large quantity of iiscella- 
neous composition, on a variety of sub- 
jects, which he was soon taught to ap- 
preciate at their proper value ; ; yet such 
was the feeling and senderness ot his 
judge, that m the very act of con- 
demnation something was found for 
praise. Mr. Crabbe had sometimes the 
satisfaction of hearing, when the verses 
were bad, that the thoughts deserved 
better, and that if he had the common 
faults of inexperienced writers, he had 
frequently the merit of thinking for him- 
self. Among those compositions were 
poems of somewhat a superior kind, the 
Library and the Village; these were se- 
lected by Mr. Burke, and with the bene- 
fit of his judgment and the comfort of 
his encouraging and exhilarating predic- 
tions, Mr. Crabbe was desired to learn 
the duty of sittiug in judgment upon bis 
best efforts, and without mercy rejecting 
the rest. When all was done that bis 
abilities permitted, and when Mr. Burke 
had patientty waited the progress of im- 
provement in the man whom he con- 


ceived to be capable of it, he hinself 


took the Library to Mr. Dodsley, then 
of Pall Mall, and gave many Ines the 
advantage of his own reading and com- 
ments. Mr. Dodslev listened with all 
the respect due to the reader of the 
verses, and all the apparent desire to be 
pleased that could be wished by the 
writer, and he was as obliging in his re- 
ply, as in the very nature of things a 
bookseller can be supposed to be to- 
wards a young candidate for poetical re- 
putation. ‘ He had declined the ven- 
turiig upon any thing himself: there was 
no judging of the probability of success. 
The taste of the town was exceedingly 
capricious and uncertain: be paid the 
greatest respect to Mr. Burke’s opinion ; 

the verses were good, and he did, in part, 
think so himself; but he declined the 
hagard of publication, yet would do all 
he could for Mr. Crabbe, and take care 
that his poem should have all the benefit 
he could give it.’ 

The worthy man was mindful of his 
engagement: he became even solicitous 
for the success of the work, and no 
doubt its speedy circulation was in some 
degree caused by his exertions. ‘This he 
did, and he did more: though by no means 
insensible of the value of money, he gave 
to the author his profits as a publisher 
and vender of the pamphlet, and Mr. 
Crabbe has seized every occasion which 


has offered to make acknowledgment for 
such disinterested conduct, at a period 
when it was more particularly acceptable 
and beneficial. ‘he success of the J}. 
braryy vave some reputation to the author, 
and was the occasion of his second 
poem, the Village, which was corrected, 
aud a considerable portion of it written 
in the house of his excellent friend, 
whose own activity and energy of mind 
would not perinit a young man under 
his protection to cease from labour, and 
whose judgment dirccted that labour to 
its most useful attainments. 

The exertions of this excellent friend 
in favour of a young writer were not 
confined to one mode of affording assist- 
ance. Mr. Crabbe was eucouraged to 
lay open his views, past and present, to 
display whatever reading and acquire- 
ments he possessed, t) explain the causes 
of his disappointwents and the cloudiness 
of his prospects; in short be concealed 
nothing from a friend so able to guide 
inexperience, and so willing to pardon 
inadvertency. He was invited to Bea- 
constield to the seat of his protector, and 
was there placed in a convenient apart 
ment, supplied with books for bis infor- 
ination and amusement, and made a 
member of a family, whom it was ho- 
nour as well as pleasure to become in 
any degree associated with. If Mr, 
Crabbe, noticed by such man, and ,re- 
ceived into such family, sbou!d have 
given way to some emotions of vanity, 
and should have supposed there must 
have been mertcn ove part, as well as 
benevolence on the other, he has no 
slight plea to offer tor bis frailty, espe- 
cially as we conceive it may be added, 
that his vanity never at any time extin 
guished any portion of his gratitude, 
and that it has ever been his delight to 
think, as well as his pride to speak, of 
Mr. Burke as bis father, guide, and 
friend; nor did that gentleman ever 
disallow the name to which his conduct 
gave sanction and propriety. 

While Mr. Crabbe was at Beacons 
field he had the happiness of seeing and 
of becoming known to the Right Hon. 
Charles James Fox, who, though for 
some years afterwards he was disap- 
pointed in his expectations of the young 
man’s progress as a writer, yet never 
withdrew the kindness, nor in fact that 
partiality, which he had before shewn. 
At the seat of a most respectable triend 
in theeastern part of Suffolk, Mr. Crabbe 
had the good fortune of seeing Mr. Fos; 
and there drew from him a promise of 
reading and giving hi opinion of ay 
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poetical attempts which might be sub- 
mitted to his perusal. By the concur- 
rence of nany impediments, and chiefly by 
Mr. Crabbe’s own want of diligence, Mr. 
Fox received uo such attempts till the 
last year of his life. Some he did see, 
and however he might have been disap- 
pointed in the failure of his higher ex- 
pectations, his good-nature selected 
syine portions of the manuscripts sub- 
mitted to iis judgment, which he con- 
ceived merited his approbation; and in- 
frm as he then was, he would not with- 
hold an opinion which he had reason to 
be assured would give the greatest satis- 
faction. 

But we return to our author while yet 
in his younger days and unfixed in his 
situation: his paternally-minded friend 
being first satisfied with respect to his 
opinions and wishes, coincided with his 
own views, and approved of his design 
of becoming a candidate for holy orders. 
It is not necessary in this place to relate 
his fears, his difficulties, the unremitted 
efforts of his friends, or the event of their 
recommendation. Mr. Crabbe was or- 
dained a deacon by the Bishop of Nor- 
wich in the year 1781, and priest by 
the same prelate in the following year. 

Mr. Crabbe immediately after his or- 
dination became curate to the Reverend 
James Bennett, vicar of Aldborough, the 
place of his birth, and continued a few 
months in that situation: but it was not 
intended that the efforts of his friends 
should rest there. 

Through the personal influence of 
Mr. Burke, our author had the honour 
of being introduced to the late Duke of 
Rutland, and his grace willing to prove 
his regard to such recommendation, was 
pleased to invite Mr. Crabbe to his seat, 
Belvoir Castle, to retain him there as his 


domestic chaplain, and to shew him by— 


repeated acts of his favour what was ex- 
pected from his gratitude and improve- 
ment, 

As our author had not the benefit of 
2 university education, it became ne- 
cessary that he should take the only cer- 
tain means in his power to obtain a de- 
gree; and in obedience to the desire of 
his patron his name was entered at Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, where, in con- 
formity with the statute, it was conti- 
Qued ten years; after which time a de- 
gree in that college was offered to his 
acceptance, of which he would gladly 
have availed himself, had not circum- 
ttances unforeseen, and events of much 
(mportance to him changed bis purposes, 
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and made an application to the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury for a degree 
at Lambeth a more immediate object. 
This his yrace was pleased to grant, 
and Mr. Crabbe became, in virtue of it, 
Bachelor of Laws, which gave one quali- 
fication for holding the benefices which 
have been, and those which now are in 
his possession. 

Among the many benefits conferred 
by Mr. Burke upon our author, was that 
of an introducuon to Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, at whuse hospitable mansion he 
first beheld and was made known to Dr. 
Johnson; and from this knowledge, late 
as it was in the doctor’s life, he had the 
good fortune of reaping all the advan- 
tages which could be expected by him, 
He had frequently the pleasure of seeing 
that good and wise man, and he obtain- 
ed his opinion of a poem, afterwards 
published under the title of The Village, 
which certainly was a gratification to his 
pride, though it did not prove so much 
a3 it ought to bave been a stinulus to 
his endeavours. 

But we must once more return to an 
earlier period in our author’s life. In 
the same year, when he became known 
to Mr. Burke, he had the geod fortune 
to be introduced to the Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow, from whom he received, at 
various times, very flattering attention, 
as well as more substantial and lasting 
proofs of favour. By his lordship’s pre- 
sentation Mr. Crabbe becaine possessed 
of the rectory of Frome St. Quintin with 
Evershop, in the county of Dorset, which 
he held about six years, when, in con- 
formity with the wishes of her grace the 
Duchess of Rutland, bis lordship pre- 
sented him to the rectories of Muston 
and West Allington, in the diocese of 
Lincoln, which he held during many 
years. 

Previous to this event Mr. Crabbe 
had, by the direction of the Duke of Rut 
land, taken a curacy at Stathorn, a vil- 
lage near to Belvoir Castle, where he 
purposed to reside till his grace should 
determine respecting his more perma- 
nent situation, In this place he conti- 
nued with his family, for he was now 
married and a father, till the news ar- 
rived so distressing as well as so im- 
portant to him and to many, of his 
grace’s decease in Ireland, where he 
had been Lord Lieutenant from the year 
1784 to 1787. 

Mr. Crabbe now had ample leisure for 
his poetical improvements and pursuits : 
he was himself young, and his children 
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Dut with some men leisure 1s 
not an exenemeut to tmdustry :—Mr. 
(‘rabbe satisfied timself with tew and 


abortive attempts. Perhaps the deaths 


infants. 


his tnends were not without their 
effect: he felt the loss of them, and could 
not feel their disappointment in him. 


New enyagements, situations, and duties, 
engrossed his attention, his faculties, and 
his inclinations; most of the great men 
whom he had the honour of calling his 


friends, were lost to him and to their 
country; and those who remained were 
distant, ‘end their Opinions and encou- 
ragements reached him not in the vil- 
laves where his fortune had allotted 
him : a temporary vy residence. {le removed 
with his family, after the decease of the 


Rutland, into Satfolk, singe Cole 
taking upon him the 
S _ iw an that county, 

possession + ot the 


Duke ol j 
tinued there, 
of tie rectory o! 
then and at this time 
Rev. Richard side pec of Great 
Yarmouth in the sagie diocese, with 
whom it has ever been Mr. Crabbe’s 
pride and satisfaction to have lived, as 
ie sull does, on terms of friendship, and 
’n the mutual interchange of good offices. 

After an interval of more than twenty 
‘ears, Mir. Crabbe, returned to his duties 
ind parsonage in Leicestershire, and pre- 
pared those poems for the press of which 
Mr. Fox had given his more favourable 
pinion. ‘These were returned to their 
author by the kindness of Lord Holland, 


Vaties 


after the dec ase of his uncle, and his 
‘s y ° 

ordship was pleased to permit th e work 
hen in hund to be o dicated to him; in 


this respect, as im others, imitating the 
condescension and obliging spinit of that 
yreat man. 

Why our author should so iong abstain 
from any call or claim upon public 
favour, it is not our business to inquire; 
but 1t 1s most probable that the subject 
itself, viz. Village described 
under the three parts of a parish regis- 
Marriages, and Burials, 


which he 


Manners, 
ter—-Baptisins, 
wid the further 
bad of viewing 
places wherein he res 
of success in this attempt. He mt 
have ut quired somec knowledge of men 
and their manners; and if trom cienee 
his facility of versification was nomnewen 

abated, his powers of dis scrunination, id 
were P! -opor- 


opportunities 
these in the diferent 


ama 
ided, gave the hope 
} 


his accuracy in describing, 
lionably augmented. 


Or the poems publishe ‘din 1807 the ve- 
neral opinion was not untavourable, and 
Mr. Crabbe had reason to be well! satis- 


fied, 


as it is understood he felt hinnastt, 
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with the verdict of more critical judges, 
In what degree critics of this description 
may unite in fixing the reputation of an 
author, or whether they do in fact de- 
termine this, we pretend not to Judge; 

itinay be, that every work finally suc- 
ceeds according to its merit; But it is 
assuredly a fact, that the imenedinte 
success Of writers, and especially writers 
on subjects of taste and those addressed 
to the Inagination, is Caused Ina vreat 
measure by the t 
critics who stand foremost in the public 
estimation, and in these Mr. Crabbe 
certainly found no cold or injurious opi- 
nions. What they wrote it is hoped 
they wrote justly ; it 1s Certain they wrote 
favourals ly. 

Thus encouraged, Mr. Crabbe pro- 
ceeded to compose a still greater num- 
ber of verses on kindred subjects, which 
arose in bis view of a sea-port, and 
amid scenes which were engraven on his 
memory from the time when he first 
began to observe, or at least to retain 
whatever he might remark. 

Neither the picture of a populous bo- 
rough, nor that of a noisy port, had been 
described : they had certainly not been 
made the subject of a poem; and this 
might likewise be observed of the manners 
of the different classes of the inhabitants, 
The novelty of the work, therefore, the au- 
thor probably conceiv ed, might be some 
compensation for the coarseness of the 
materials, and the accuracy of the lke- 
nesses inight in some degree atone for 
their humble situations. This has been 
decided, and the author was satisfied 
with the decision ; at least he gave a fur- 
ther proof ina third publication (Tales 
in Verse,) in which he introduced cha- 

racters principally from the middle class 
of life, and incidents such as were likely 
to betal them. Three years have clapsed 
since this work was given to the public, 
and we cannot therefore j judge trom that 
tame whether Mr.Crabbe means once more 
to try the constancy © f bis pa rtial readers ; 
though it has been mentioned to us that, 
without meating to ag himself for 
their appearance, he has informed his 
friends that he has aviev ef sparing his 
family the trouble of «x:amining his pa 
pers, an id of deciding for himself whe- 
ther ‘the subject whi ch at present offers, 
and the verses it has already occ asioned, 
are worth the trouble of correction, and 
will at Jength become such as may be 
presented to the view of the public, 
without causing in him greater apprelien 
sions for their fate, than he has felt for 





favourable sentence of 
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that of their predecessors; and this we 
suppose is the way which the modesty 
of an author takes when he means to 
inform us that he intends to publish 
again. 

When Mr. Crabbe was writing the 
Borough, his second publication, (at least 
the second fruits of his riper years,) he 
was resident on his benefice of Muston, 
and had once more the happiness of see- 
ing the noble family at Belvoir Castle, 
by whom he had been so highly favoured 
in the former part of his life. He now 
petitioned for the honour of dedicating 
the poem he was writing to his grace of 
Rutland, who granted his request, and 
was pleased to receive into his notice 
the chaplain of the late duke, although 
he had for many years, in an earlier part 
of his life, been a stranger to the coun- 
try. Her grace the duchess dowager was 
likewise pleased to remember him, and 
to allow him to express his sense of her 
eoodness by «edicating his last works 
(tis Tales) to her grace. These were ho- 
nours to which he looked, and rewards 
which his respect for the family might 
bave some claim to; but his grace did 
not confine himself to these proofs of 
iis favour; he presented Mr. Crabbe to 
the rectory of T:iowbridge, in the diocese 
of Salisbury, and with it to asmaller be- 
neice in that of Lincoln, which the in- 
dulgence of the bishop enabled him to 
hold. To the former Mr. Crabbe was 
instituted early in the year 1813, and 
has from that time resided in a parson- 
age, made convenient and enlarged by 
the efforts of the Rev. Gilbert Beresford, 
who preceded him in the rectory. 

If there be any thing in the life of Mr. 
Crabbe which calls for particular atten- 
ton from a general and indifferent reader, 
itmnust be, as he has himself frequently. 
remarked, that ready kindness, the con- 
tinued benevolence and liberality of 
those friends, upon whom he had no 
other claim than that with which his 
beed of their favours supplied him. Grate- 
ful he might be, and as we know not any 
proof to the contrary, we may admit that 
he was; bat his gratitude was not mani- 
‘ested by any pains that be took, or at 
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least by any progress that he made, in 
those pursuits which it is probable his 
friends expected from him. During 
many years he gave no proof of his exer- 
tions; and when at length he ventured 
to publish his Parish Register and other 
poems, there is reason to believe that he 
was actuated by amore common and less 
generous motive than that of gratifying 
the expectations of his friends, in giving 
proof of his obedience to their com- 
mands. Yet for this he may not be en- 
tirely without excuse. That he wrote 
sometimes may be presumed, and if he 
succeeded not to his own mind, he was 
right in not intruding his unsuccessful 
attempts on the notice of the public; 
and if we add to this, though this of 
itself is sufficient, the increase of his 
duties and engagements as a father of 
a family and the minister of a parish, 
he is perhaps rather justified in his long 
silence than in his breaking it at last; for 
it does not always happen that a man 
has so good a reason for publishing his 
manuscripts as he has for keeping them 
in his private possession. 

Our author, besides the poems men- 
tioned above, wrote a sermon on the 
death of his patron the Duke of Rut- 
land, which he preached at the chapel 
at Belvoir Castle. This her grace the 
duchess caused to be printed; a task 
which Mr. Dodsley took upon himself, 
though at that time he had retired from 
the fatigues of his profession, and con- 
fined his attention to works in which he 
was more particularly interested. ; 

Of the poems published by Mr.Crabbe, 
(we speak of those of his late years, 1n- 
cluding the Library and Village,) one 
has reached a fourth, and the other 
two each a sixth impression: the author 
has, therefore, no reason to complain of 
their reception; and whether he makes 
any future attempt or not, he may draw 
some consolation trom what he lias done, 
and may indulge the hope that his verses 
will be read when he is no more solici- 
tous for any future success; or what 
should be the same thing, when he 1s no 
longer grateful for past indulgence. 
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LOVE. 


Parental mandates may divide 
A fondly loving pair ; 
But nought can stay the gen’rous tide 
., Of true affection’s care. 
Ntw Montury Mac,—No, 24, 





The northern blast may rudely blow 
A chilling gale severe, 

Yet cannot damp the fervid glow 
In either’s breast sincere, 
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The youth may roam through India’s clime, 
Unknowing and unknown : 

The maid may pass her weary time 
Far, far trom him—alone : 


Not these, nor seas, nor desert lands, 
Tho” measureless they prove, 
Can sever the eternal bands 
Uniting those who love, 


Tho’ ruthless pow’r and strength assail, 
And each a pris’ner bind, 

O'er all will sympathy prevail— 
There are no chains for mind. 

’Twere simple, if it were not worse, 
To sever those who love ; 

O’er such impends a fearful curse 
From justice ’thron’d above. 


And far from me the weaker strife 
To damp the fire I feel : 

I love, am lov’d, and through my life 
My soul shall love reveal, 

Brook-street, Nov, 10, 1815. J, W.1. 








LINES 


On the Death of Miss SawsripGe, eldest 
Daughter of the late Henry SAWBRIDGE, 
Esq. of East Haddon, County of North- 
amptonshire.* 

If ever Sorrow pour’d o’er Virtue’s bier 

The soft, the sacred tribute of a tear; 

Or o’er mortality Affection sigh’d, 

When piety and worth exalted died ; 

That sigh, that tear, Eliza, must be due 

To thee, whose life no aberrations knew 

From Duty’s path; but shew’d from day to 

day 

Devotions such as spirits blest might pay ; 

Whose pleasing form, and manners most re- 

fin’d, 

Gave grace to all the beauties of the mind. 

Who can forget her sweet and gentle tone, 

That sooth’d and prov’d all other griefs her 

own ? [feel 

That cheeriul countenance, which made her 

Another’s joy with unaffected zeal ? 

Yes, holy shade! thy purity of heart, 

Thy filial love, and charity impart 

To ev’ry sorrowing friend the best relief, 

Aimost to joy converting natural grief: 

For faith and true humility were thine, 

And all the blessed Spirit’s fruits divine ; 

And thou wert worthy to attend the train 

Of him, the Lamb of God, for man’s re- 

demption slain. H. Hi. 
Written July 1814, 
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SONG, 
C. F. Wess. 
When Phoebus gain’d his home, the west, 
And clos’d tll morn his eyes of light ; 


And Ev'ning, rob’d in modest vest, 
Led on the Hours of Sleep and Night ; 
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* See New Monthly Mag. 


Vol. I, p. 487. 


And birds were mute—and all was still 
And lovely as a sleeping maid ; 

And on the heath, and vale, and hill, 
Refreshing breezes gently stray’d : 


When flow’rs respir’d their fragrant breatls, 
And shadows spread o’er hill and del!, 
Then Mary met me On the heath, 
And whisper’d all that lips might tell ; 
And though the world’s dear light was gone, 
Her eyes gave light enough for me; 
Her smiles were mine —and they alone 
Made that sweet night more blest than day! 


We talk’d of every thing might move 
Ev’n blushful Modesty to hear— 
We spake of every thing but love, 
For love requires nor speech nor ear! 
Her lips breath’d music, wit, and sense, 
And hours like flitting shadows flew :— 
Thou ling’ring sun depart from hence, 
And come dear eve with shade and dew! 


Oh! rapt’rous was the hour we met, 
And parting was our only pain! 
Her hair was with night’s breathings wet, 
For vapours shed their gentle rain ; 
Yet she would have me chant the song 
She much had prais’d, and lov’d to hear— 
’Twas but that parting to prolong ; 
Its theme was sad, and won her tear. 


“* And now for home depart must we-— 
One warm embrace, and then farewell!” 
She fain would climb the hill with me— 
And I would see her down the dell ;=—= 
The kiss was giv’n, lnve’s sacred rite ; 
We sprang apart—then look’d behind ; 
And her last words, ‘* My love, good “night! . 
Came softly floating on the wind, 








SONG. 


When friendship fills the goblet high, 
How swift the minutes pass! 
‘The sparkling wine of ruby dye 
Shines gaily in the glass. 
O give me but such joys as these, 
I wiil not covet more,— 
Give me with competence anc ease, 
A friend to share my store. 
The pompous peer in all his state, 
May not so happy be, 
For there are troubles for the great 
As wellas you and me. 
Then give, &c. 
Though equipage and gaudy show 
The vacant mind delight, 
Few lords there are such pleasure know, 
As we enjoy to-night. 
Then give, &c. 
R, Priest. 


-o—— + - 


RETALIATION. 
Miss Prue declar’d and vow'd by Heav'n 
She hated all men she’d aver, 
Prue thought that she’d with men be even, 


She knew that all men hated het. 
R, PRIEst- 
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EMILY. 
She is gone who was lovely and fair ; 
She is cold in the dark silent tomb ; 
And Edward is left in despaiz, 
To weep for his Emily’s doom. 


Alas! to my fancy, opprest 

With the thouglits of the past, doth it seem, 
That with Emily still Iam blest, 

And mourn, as it were, for a dream, 


But never again will her gaze 
The warmth of affection impart 5 
Nor the smiles that illumin’d her face, 
Raise a joy in this desolate heart. 


Oh! silent for ever, and dead, 
Is the music that stole from her breath ; 
The bloom of her beauty has fled, 
Perfcction has finish’d in death. 


In my bosom, where Paradise reign’d, 
And Hope’s lovely flowers bloom’d bright, 
Where joys that no mildew had stain’d, 
Were nurtur’d by Love into light; 


Is a wilderness lonely and wild, 
Its darkness and horrors spread wide ; 
And the flowers of fancy that smil’d, 
With thee belov’d Emily died. 


For thou’rt gone who wast lovely and fair ; 
Thou art cold in the dark silent tomb ; 
And Edward is left in despair, 
To weep for his Emily’s doom, 


Stanmore. W. P. 








TO BELINDA, 


You say that I love money, it is true, 
But I love none so much as I love you ; 
I love Sophia for her easy grace, 
Fair Celia charms me with her lovely face, 
Maria pleases with her innocence, . 
Emma to wit may lay a just pretence, 
Cloe’s good nature every heart must charm, 
Matilda’s beauty every breast must warm, 
But you possess’d of all they singly boast, 
‘Tis you Belinda that I love the most. 

R, Priest. 





Lines on the death of the Rev. ALBERT 
Wratis.taw, B. \. of Christ Church Oz- 
ford, and one of the Masters of Rugby 
School. Written in 1809, or 10. 


Lamented Albert, lost in early bloom, 

Belov’d thro’ life, regretted in the tomb, 

Ere yet each feature fade upon my view, 

Ere I to thee shall bid a last adieu ! 

This votive verse shall gracethy hallow’d bier, 

And claim the pious tribute of a tear ; 

Affection prompts these melancholy lays, 

A brother’s love this last sad tribute pays ; 

And he, whose bosom heaves the heartfelt 
sigh, 

Shall learn like thee to suffer and to die. 

‘Twas thine to bid religion’s holy dews, 

In stubborn souls their healing balm infuse, 
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Nor vain thy effort: admonitions hung, 

And broke in heavenly accents from thy 
tongue, 

Still tho’ disease had sunk thy wasted frame, 

Thou wert in zeal, in piety the same. 

While death assail’d, by each insidious art, 

By slow approach that citadel the heart ; 

Faith beam'd cclestial on thy closing eye 

The ehristian’s hope, and taught thee how to 
die : 

Thy filial love oft rais’d a lambent smile 

To soothe a mother’s woes, her griefs beguile; 

For in the hour most dread, life’s parting 
scene, 

Meek resignation spoke thy looks serene, 

The glorious emblem of a zeal like thine, 

Angelic calm complacency divine. 

Borne from afar to taste the lenient wave 

Of Bristol’s fount thy faded form to save, 

Fate gave the word—you bow’d th’ obedient 
head, 

Swift at the sign the vital spirit fled 

To seek that fount, where living waters 
flow’d, 

To draw more near its Saviour and its God. 

Geo. Wratistaw, Magdalen 
College, Oxford, 
Northampton, Nov. 16, 1815-6 








On reading the Fragments in Prose and 
Verse, by Evizapetu SMITH. 


O, more than mortal, Albion’s fairest flow’r! 
For thee, the Muse, her trembling chord 
essays : 
Wakes the wild strain at eve’s congenial hour, 
And waits the object of her fondest praise. 


Tho’ crown’d with light, assign’d to radiant 
spheres, 
Thy lot ethereal, scarce allows to mourn ; 
True to thy worth, the ties of happier years, 
The tear of nature still bedews the urn, 


Torn from the shades that charm’d the vernal 

morn, [to share 5 

°T was thine, belov’d, unnumber’d pangs 

’T was thine to soothe, in mutual ills forlorn, 
The varying anguish of parental care. 


But, ah! no more to gloom the changing 
sphere, [display 5; 

Shall grief for thee, her stormy scenes 

Or fond Affection’s sweetest smiles endear 

The toiling paths of life’s uncertain day. 


But o’er thy grave, and round thy sainted 
shrine, [bring 5 
Etherial forms the duteous meed shall 
With fairy hands, in various wreaths entwine, 
The op’ning graces of the breathing spring. 


There village maids shal] mourn thy early 

doom, [vale 

When ev’ning Cynthia lights the sleeping 

And start to hear, amid the peaceful gloom, 
The voice of music melting on the gale. 

CoTswoLpjA. 
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INTELLIGENCE IN LITERATURE AND THE 


ARTS AND 


SCIENCES. 





PROCEEDINGS OF UNIVERSITIES. 


Oxrorp.—The following subjects are 
proposed for the Chancellor’s prizes for 
the ensuing year :-- 

For Latin verses-— Druide. 

For an English essay—A Comparative 
Listimate of Sculpture and Painting. 

For a Latin essay—In Historia scri- 
benda guenam sit precipua inter Auc- 
tores veleres et novos Differentia 2 

The first of the above subjects is in- 
tended for those gentlemen who have 
not exceeded four years from the time 
of their matriculation; and the other 
two for such as have exceeded four, but 
not completed seven years. 

The subject for Sir Roger Newdigate’s 
prize for the best composition in English 
verse, not containing more than 50 lines, 
by any under-graduate who has not ex- 
ceeded four years from the time of his 
matriculation, is—The Horses of Ly- 
sippus. 

CamBripGe.— Dec. 6, at the Congre- 
gation in the Senate-house, the Rev. 
Bridges Harvey, M.A. of Jesus College, 
presented to the University a valuable 
marble, with a long Greek inscription, 
to be added to the collection of Greek 
marbles in the vestibule of the Public 
Library. It was found about the middle 
of the last century between Smyrna and 
Ephesus, at a village called Segyceque, 
and brought to England by Capt. Thos. 
Morley. The inscription states, that it 
was erecied in honour of Crato, a musi- 
cian, by the Society of Grecian Trage- 
dians and Cemedians, who are called 
“Artists of Bacchus in [Ionia and the 
Hellespout.” Some account of this in- 
Scription was published in an Appendix 
to the Oxford Marbles; but its evident 
reference to the Greek Theatre, and the 
important evidence it affords as to the 
proper application of the name Helles- 
pont, have never been noticed, The 
date of it corresponds with the year 149 
before the Christian era. 





Mr. W. J. Hooker, already well 
known by his “ Tour in Iceland,” and 
his “ Monograph of the British Junger- 
manne,” has undertaken to publish the 
Cryptogamous Piants found by Hum- 
boldt and Bonpland in South America. 
The work, which in size and appearance 
will correspond with the rest of their 


travels, and with their Nova Generc 
Plantarum, now publishing at Paris, will 
form a small quarto volume, and appear 
in numbers at short intervals. The first 
number may be expected on the 1st of 
January, 1816. 

To the friends of English botany we 
have to announce the appearance of a 
Continuation of the Flora Londinensis 
of the late Mr. Curris. The original 
work, it will be recollected, was de- 
signed to include a description of all the 
native plants growing within ten miles 
of London, and with very few exceptions 
confined itself to these limits; the pre- 
sent publication extends its circuit to 
the range of the British Isles. The plan 
so successfully adopted by Mr. Curtis is 
to be followed in the new series; the 
figures will be given of the natural size, 
with microscopic delineations of the 
plant dissected ; and the editor has been 
fortunate enough to secure the assistance 
of Wm. Jackson Hooker, esq. of Hales- 
worth, to write the descriptions, which 
will be entirely under his superintend- 
ence. The old series is republishing at 
the same time in monthly parts. 

Mrs. STeece has in the press, and will 
publish by subscription, Eva, an histori- 
cal poem, with illustrative Notes, ac- 
companied by some Lyric Poems, post 
Svo. ; 

A new edition of A New Version of 
the Gospel according to St. Matthew, 
with a literal Commentary on all the 
different passages, and an Introduction 
to the Reading of the Holy Scriptures; 
intended chiefly for Young Students in 
Divinity; translated from the French ot 
Beausobre and Lenfant—will speedily 
appear ineone large volume, 8vo. 

A third edition of the Angler’s Guide, 
with new copper-plate engravings, and 
much Additional Information on Ang: 
ling for Sea, River, and Pond Fish, 3s 
ready for delivery. 

Mr. Storer has just completed the 
fourteenth part of his Graphical and Flis- 
torical Description of the Cathedrals o! 
Great Britain. Parts XV. and XVI, 
which are intended for publication early 
in the year 1816, will complete the 
volume, comprising Histories, illustrate 
with ground-plans, interior and exter!o’ 
views, of the following Cathedrals: Pe 
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terborough, Lincoln, Oxford, Winches- 
ter, Canterbury, Chichester, Salisbury, 
Gloucester, Hereford, Chester, Worces- 
ter, Lichfield, and Rochester. 

The first part of W. Wootnorn’s Gra- 
paical [Illustration of the Metropolitan 
Cathedral Church of Canterbury, is now 
ready for delivery to subscribers and the 
public. It is accompanied by a History 
and Description of that venerable Fa- 
brie; forming in itself a history of Eng- 
lish architecture, from the glimmering 
dawn of Saxon effort until it reached its 


zenith in the tasteful productions of 


Chillenden or of Goldstone. This por- 
tion is submitted to the public as a fair 
specimen of the whole work, which will 
form a handsome 4to. volume, contain- 
ing 20 very highly-finished plates. 

Gulzara, Princess of Persia; or, the 
Virgin Queen: a work collected from 
the original Persian: will appear in Ja- 
nuary. 

In a few days will be published, for 
the use of schools, a new and superior 
edition of Robinson Crusoe, both vo- 
lumes in one thick duodecimo, embel- 
lished with six beautiful engravings. 

A new edition of Dr. Lancuorne’s 
Sermons on Practical Subjects, preached 
before the Honourable Society of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, is in the press in 1 vol. 8vo, 

A Collection of Essays on the Ma- 
nagement of the Dairy, intended to im- 
prove the mode of making Butter and 
Cheese by communicating ‘the practices 
observed in the best Dairy Districts, is 
nearly ready for publication. 

A new volume of Paris Chit-Chat 
(being a third) 1s in the press, and also a 
new edition of the preceding volumes. 
This panoramic view of Parisian Society, 


published in France under the title of 


Le Franc Parleur, will thus be com- 
pleted. 

Headlong Hall, in one volume, fools- 

cap, will shortly appear. 

A Narrative of the late Revolution in 
France, from the landing of Buonaparte 
at Cannes to his departure for St. He- 
lena; including a connected and impar- 
tial History of the causes, progress, and 
termination of the Conspiracy of 1815 ; 
and particular ly a most minute and cir- 
cumstantiai account of the memorable 
Victory of Waterloo, by which the deli- 
verance of Europe was assured, and the 
glory of the British arms illustrated be- 
yond all former precedent, will appear 
in January. 

Mr. Fornpetxi of Exeter, whose at- 
tachmeut to the best interests of his 
country was for many years conspicuous- 


ly displayed in the conduct of the Corn- 
wall Guzette, and now the proprietor of 
the Western Luminary, has issued pro- 
posals for republishing in one handsome 
8vo. volume, the Political Tracts of tie 
late patriotic Francis Gregor, esq. of 
Trewarthenick, in Cornwall. We are 
glad to observe, that a very numerous 
and most respectable body of subscribers 
have already come forward to patronize 
this undertaking. 

Mr. Wo. West, of Shaftesbury, is pre- 
paring for publication a History of Crane 
born Chace, in the county of Dorset, 
collected from authentic records and 
other documents, from the reign of 
Henry Il. to that of James I. inclusive, 
and continued to the present time; in- 
cluding an inquiry into the origin of the 
Chace, under the establishment of Fo- 
rests by William the Conqueror and his 
successors, and an introductory account 
of its present state. 

A translation of the Narrative of the 
Adventures of Morirz von Korzenee, 
lieutenant in the general staff of the 
Russian army, while a prisoner of war 
among the French, as published by his 
father, the celebrated dramatic writer, is 
in the press. 

Messrs. Brack, Parsury, and ALLEN, 
have announced a new monthly miscel- 
lanv, especially adapted to India and its 
home connections, under the title of 
“ The Asiatic Journal, and Monthly Re- 
gister for British India and its Depen- 
dencies,” the first number of which will 
appear on the 1st of January, 1816. 

Mr. G.T. James, of Christ Church, 
Oxford, is preparing for the press a Jour- 
nal of a Tour on the Continent in 1813 
and 14, in a 4to. volume, embellished 
with plates. 

The Civil and Military History of Ger- 
many, from the landing of Gustavus to 
the conclusion of the Tre ‘aty of West- 
phalia, by the late Mr. J. Hare Nayror, 
is nearly ready for publication in 2 vols. 
8vo. 

The Hon. Mrs. Esme Stewart Ers- 
KINE has finished jor the press a Moorish 
Tale under the title of Alcon Malanzore. 

Mr. Sourusy, poet laureate is engaged 
upon a History of the late War is Spain 
and Portugal, which will form two 4to. 
volumes. 

The Author of “ Pride and Prejudice,” 
has in the press a novel entitled “ Em- 
ma” in 3 volumes. 

The first part of the Arabian Anuqui- 
ties of Spain, by the late Mr. Jamis Ca- 
vanaH Murpuy will appear on the 1st 
January. This work will be published 
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in 20 monthly parts forming one volume 
folio, with 100 engravings by Fittler, 
Landseer, Roffe, Porter, Le Keux, Arm- 
strong, Cooke, Neagle, and other emi- 
pent artists. A History of the Maho- 
metan Empire in Spain by Mr. Murphy 
is printing in one voiume 4to. as an in- 
troduction to the Arabian Antiquities. 

Messrs. Cadell and Davies are pre- 
paring for publication a revived transla- 
tion of Don Quixote, carefully compared 
with, and eorrected from the best edi- 
tions of the Spanish original, and illus- 
trated by 48 engravings, besides vignettes 
executed by the most eminent artists 
from pictures by Ropert Smre«e, R. A. 
The work will form four handsome 8vo. 
volumes. 

Mr. Martraew Monracu has in the 
press the third portion consisting of vo- 
lumes 5 and 6 of Letters and Correspon- 
deuce of his aunt Mrs. Evizapetu Mon- 
TAGU. 

Dr. CocGan will speedily publish in an 
8vo. volume, Ethical Questions, or Spe- 
culations upon the principal subjects of 
controversy in Moral Philosophy, which 
may be considered as supplementary to 
his work on the Passions, and will chiefly 
consist of thoughts which suggested 
themselves in the course of his analytical 
enquiries, but being of a controversial 
nature, were excluded by his plan from 
the former volumes. 

Dr. Gorvon of Edinburgh is prepar- 
ing for publication a System of Human 
Anatomy iu two vols, 8vo. 

The Rev. Mr. Faser’s new work on 
the Giigin of Pagan Idolatry, which 
forms three 4to. volumes will be ready 
for delivery in February next. 

Mr. Josepe Bes Jacop has in the 
press Precursory Proofs that Israelites 
came from Egypt to Ireland, and that 
the Druids ex;ected the Messiah, with 
an Account of the present Religious 
Tenets of the Irish Nation, and their En- 
deavours for the Attainment of General 
Religious Freedom. 

Mr. Jonn Stewart, author of “ The 
Resurrection,” and other poems has an 
extensive metrical romance in such a 
state of forwardness that it will appear in 
the course of the winter. 

Mr. Granvitte Penn will speedily 
publish in small 8vo. The Institutes of 
Christian Perfection translated from the 
Greek o1 Macarius. 

Capt. Beaurort is preparing for the 
-press a concise account of the present 
state of the Southern Coast of Asia 
Minor, where be was employed in one of 
his majesty’s frigates, 
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A posthumous work of the Rev. Joseph 
Whiteley, master of the free grammar 
school Leeds, consisting of Essays on the 
Advantages of Revelation, and the Re- 
wards of Eternity, is printing in an 8yo, 
volume. 

Dr. Manrcet, one of the physicians to 
Guy’s Hospital is preparing an Essay on 
the Chemical History, and Medical 
Treatment of Urinary Calculi, illustrated 
by engravings. 

Miss Grirritus has nearly ready‘ for 
publication a novel entitled, ‘ She would 
be a Heroine.” 

We have been favoured with a copy 
of the provisional regulations of the Bep- 
ForD Row Book-C.ivus just established, 
and which is to consist only of inhabit- 
ant householders in Bedford Row. The 
plan is so well calculated for the diffusion 
of knowledge, and the personal conve- 
nievee of the members, that it may be 
confidently recommended to the adop- 
tion of other districts of the metropolis, 
avd of every provincial town in the Bri- 
tish empire. 

Mr. A. Jewitt, of Kimberworth, near 
Rotherham, author of a History of Lin- 
coln and of Buxton, intends to publish 
by subscription, Sheffield and its Envi- 
rons, or topographical, historical, and 
statistical survey of the town and parish 
of Sheffield, of the lordship or liberty of 
Hallamshire, and of the most interesting 
places in their vicinity, illustrated with 
wood engravings. 

The same gentleman bas in the press 
Amusements of Minority, a selection of 
twenty-four poeticel pieces, which will 
be embellished with many engravings on 
wood, 

The first number of the History of the 
Royal Colleges and Schools of Whv- 
chester, Eton, Westminster, St. Paul’s, 
Christ’s Hospital, Harrow, Merchant 
Taylors, and Rugby, announced some 
time since by Mr. Ackermann as an Ap- 
pendix to his History of the English 
Universities will appear on the 1st Ja- 
nuary. 

A third edition of Mr. Accum’s useful 
work on the application of Gas to the 
purpose of Illumination is in the press. 

The Rev. Mr. Drsptn has announced 
his intention of destroying “ by fire all 
the copies of the fourth and last volume 
of the Bibliotheca Spenceriana which 
shall remain uncalled for aud on hand 
after the expiration of two months from 
the date hereof,” (Nov. 22.)— that 1s [0 
say on the 2@d. January, 1816. « The 
motives for this extraordinary measure, 
he adds, “ have been fully explained 
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my friends, and nothing but a keen sense 
of injuries sustained could have driven 
me to this ¢ spirited resalve.” How far 
the destruction of one hundred and ten 
copies of this fourth volume will contri- 
bute to increase the value of those that 
are perfect it is not my inclination to in- 
guire.” In consequence of this and a si- 
milar notice, the question has been, in 
our Opinion very justly, asked ‘whether, 
after the authors have declared their de- 
termination not to reprint works, the 
Court of Chancery would grant an in- 


junction to restrain persons who might 


be inclined to produce new editions of 
them for the benefit of the public; as it 
may be fairly contended that authors by 
such declarations give up their right to 


the protection which the legislature de-_ 


signed to afford by the act respecting 
literary property. 

The valuable library of the late Joun 
Lioyp, esq. F. R. A. and L. 8. of Wyg- 
fair, Denbighshire, will be sold by aue- 
tion in the latter half of the month of 
January by Mr. Broster of Chester. 
This collection, consisting of near ten 
thousand volumes, comprises the most 
rare productions of early typography, 
and some unigue specimens, ancient 
Welsh M.S. books of prints and maps. 
The grand philosophical apparatus, mi- 
nerals, fossils, coins, and cabinet of cu- 
riosities of every description, left by Mr. 
Lloyd, will be disposed of at the same 
time. Catalogues may be procured in 
London of Messrs. Longman and Co. 

Mr. G. Brooxsuaw has in the press a 
Treatise on Flower Painting, containing 
familiar and easy instructions for acquir- 
ing a perfect kuowledge of the art, also 
directions for practising the various tints. 
The work will appear early in February, 
and will contain 23 plates, 12 of which” 
will be accurately coloured from nature. 
The author of “ The Philosophy of 
Nature” has in the press Amasements in 
Sslitude, or the Influence of Science, 
Toleration, and the liberal Arts in the 
conduct and hapviness of private life. 

M. SanraGnecco has nearly ready for 
publication a work on an entirely new 
plan, entitled Italian Phraseology ; in- 
‘ended as a companion to all gram- 
mars. It will contain a collection of the 
inost useful phrases, with their various 
constructions explained by a new me- 
"lod; a series of questions and answers 
or the use of travellers ; a collection of 
*overhs, and a copious glossary of the 
Nost difficult words that occur in con- 
Yersation, 
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two concluding volumes of the Loisirs 
de Buonaparte, will be published ina 
few days. 

GERMANY. 

For the following account of the state 
of literature in Germany, our readers are 
indebted to our valuable correspondent, 
Mr. C. A. Borricer of Dresden. 

But a few weeks before the last Lei 
zig Easter Fair, the bookselling business 
and literature in general sensibly telt the 
genial influence of peace. Many book- 
sellers who had not for years visited this 
grand literary mart, promised to attend 
on this occasion, The fair catalogue, as 
bulky as any of its predecessors, con- 
tained many valuable articles among the 
numerous produetions of inferior merit. 
The uninterrupted continuation of cri- 
tical editions of the collective works of 
our acknowledged classics, such as the 
Scuriver’s Works; KtinGer’s Works, 
four more volumes of which have been 
added to the four that appeared in 1809; 
WINKELMANN’s now advanced to the 
1st part of the 6th volume, which finishes 
the History of the Arts; and Jacosr’s, 
part 2.—as also the frequent new edi- 
tions required of books that have beeome 
national favourites, as Voss’s Transla- 
tion of Homer, 4th edition; FERNow’s 
excellent Italian Grammar ; Harris’s 
Forest Directory; Riemer’s Greek 
Levicon, &c. sufficiently indicated a par- 
tiality for works of merit and utility not 
to be extinguished by any circumstances 
of the times however unfavourable, Un- 
fortunately the blast of the military cla- 
rion blown from Vienna against the 
demon from the south paralysed the 
book-trade in common with every other 
branch of commerce. A great number 
of respectable firms in the south-west of 
Germany availed themselves of this pre- 
text whether well-founded or not, neither 
to attend the fair themselves, nor to send 
agents with their commissions. Three 
English booksellers, who had held out the 
prospect of gratifying the continent with 
the latest productions of the rich and va- 
luable literature of Britain, staid at home 
for the same reason, and thus frustrated 
the hopes entertained by various substan- 
tial German-houses dealing in the clas- 
sics of finding a market in the British 
isles, where the works of the Greeks and 
Romans still keep up their ancient value. 
By the blockade of the frontiers which 
speedily followed, the French trade was 
not merely prevented from receiving its 
usual supply of books, but even cut off 
from all intercourse by letter, so that the 
house of Treuttel and Wiurz itself, in 
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spite of all its activity and punctuality, 
was unable to devise a method of escap- 
ing the general embargo. With the ac- 
count of new military preparations, the 
fall of the national paper and course of 
exchange was inseparably connected in 
many countries; and this circumstance 
naturally had the most injurious effect 
upon the book-fair. The trade in Ger- 
man books in the Russian empire, before 
exceedingly cramped on account of the 
distance and the expence of carriage to 
St. Petersburg, was almost wholly sus- 
pended by the low rate of Russian paper ; 
and two firms in the German-Russian 
provinces on the Baltic, which formerly 
did a great deal of business, were obliged, 
however reluctaatly, to confine their or- 
ders to new publications. By this state 
of things the German professors holding 
appointments in the Russian universities 
are deprived of almost all the means of 
supplying themselves with books in their 
respective sciences, and the most lament- 
able complaints of this painful privation 
reach us from those parts. Hartinann, 
of Riga, whose stock was formerly so 
extensive, brouglit nothing with him to 
the fair but a Russian Medical Journal. 
The indefatigable Morcensrern, of 
Dorpat is printing at his own expence 
his highly interesting Dorpat Contribu- 
‘ions, ( Dorpatsche Beitrage, ) three num- 
bers of which have already appeared. 
Phe bookselling establishment of the uni- 
versity «xhibited onthe contrary no sign 
of hfe. On the other band, FressLer of 
Saratof sent his M.S. of the long ex- 
pected History of the Hungarians, to 
Leipzig, where by means of the liberal 
support of Hungarian patriots, two vo- 
lumes of it have been already printed. 
As Krusenstern could net publish the 
Narrative of his Voyage round the 
World in the original German, in any 
other place than Berlin, because there 
alone a sum could be obtained for the 
copyright, so ENGeLHaRDT Is pursuing 
the same course in regard to his Travels 
wx the Crimea and the Caucasus (2 vols. 
with engravings) however unpleasant it 
may be to lim to be prevented, by his 
residence in Livonia, trom seeing the 
work throug: the press. In short, the 
once flourishing trathe with the German 
inhabitants of the Russian empire was 
reduced at the last fair to a mere 
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assignats, Opposes, even now when there 
is no suspicious Davoust to intercept 
the communication, invincible obstacles 
to the intercourse with our Danish 
brethren, who are so strongly attached 
to German literature, that every well- 
educated person in Denmark writes our 
language as correctly as his own. A 
circular from the old and respectable 
firm of Rode in Copenhagen, therefore, 
simply proposed the alternative, either 
that we should take the productions of 
Danish and Swedish literature in ex- 
change for those of Germany, or re- 
nounce for the present all traffic with 
Denmark proper. Some _ business is 
done in Hamburgh and Lubeck, and stil] 
more by the indefatigable Hammerich of 
Altona. But how flourishing was once 
the trade in German books in Denmark, 
so fortunate in its neutrality ! The state 
of the Austrian exchange proved equaily 
injurious. Nota bookseller from Vienna, 
excepting Gerold, made his appearance 
at the fair; and Gastl of Brunn declared 
without ceremony in a circular, that in 
the present state of things it was impos- 
sible to think of making any purchases 
out of the Austrian dominions. This 
must naturally operate with equally pre- 
judicial effect against the cireulation of 
such works as are printed at Vienna and 
in other principal towns of the empire, 
through the rest of Germany. Hence it 
is that even the most interesting works 
which have recently issued from the 
presses of the Austrian capital, as 
Wrevann’s Letters, edited by C. Wie- 
land and published by Gerold, and other 
performances, which reflect honour or 
the whole nation—as Hammer’s Mines 
of the East (Fundgruben des Orients) 
of which truly unique collection the 3d 
and 4th volumes have appeared, or the 
ably conducted Vienna Literary Journal 
(Wiener Litteratur Zeitung) which 1n 
the third year of its progress has been 
considerably improved (the two last pub- 
lished by the respectable house of Ca- 
masina) can scarcely find their way ito 
the other provinces of Germany. Enough 
has been stated to prove that this fair 
must have had to struggle with extraor- 
dinary difficulties; owing to which it 
was not attended by wore than one bun- 
dred non-resident booksellers of any 
note. The absence of Cotta of Stvtt 
gard, the moet eminent bookseller of the 
south of Germany, was universally re- 
gretted ; his honourable functions as 4 


member of the stutes of biscot ° Y «# 
tained him athome. They! bias 
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_ pied with the titles of pamphlets and po- 
litical ephemera, the offspring of that 
state of suspense and fermentation €x- 
cited by the Congress of Vienna, yet it 
cannot be denied that many of these 
fugitive productions bear the stamp of 
genius, and disylay the hand of a master, 
and are weil worthy of being preserved 
in such a collection as the Pamphieteer, 
publish d by your enterprising Valpy. 

To the circumstances which afford a 
prospect of betrer times for the book- 
selling trade, belongs one, ‘the ac- 
count of wiich diffused sincere joy 
among all the honest members of that 
profession during the fair—I mean that 
clause in the 10th Article of the Act of 
the Congress of \Vienna, which states 
that “ the Congress will consider of uni- 
form regulations respecting the liberty 
of the pre-s, and for securing authors and 
publishers against the piracy of their 
publications.” 

More important works in every de- 
partment have appeared during this 
year than might have been expected. 
Some of the most remarkable shail be 
concisely noticed. The basis of all 
knowledge deserving of the appellation 
of science is philology and the study of 
science on the one hand,and mathema- 
ticson theother. For general philology, 
Professor Vater, of Kénigsberg, who 
has now completed the third part of his 
Mitkridates, including the American 
languages, published a Literatur der 
Grammatiken, Lexica und Wortersamm- 
lungen aller Sprachen der Erde, upon a 
much more comprehensive plan than 
Marsden’s Catalogue of Dictionaries. 
Thus has one of the greatest modern 
linguists created a repertory, in which 
those who are fond of researches into 
languages and the friends of Bible-mis- 
sions may deposit each new discovery in 
philology. Every lover ot comparative 
criticism regretted the non-appearance 
of the second part of Mournke’s Litera- 
ture of the Greeks, among the novelties 
of the fair. On the other hand, Matruar 


of Aitenburg published a Manual of 


Greek and Roman Literature, a very 
useful work for lectures; and Professor 
GesEntus of Halle, to whom we are in- 
debted for an excellent critical Hebrew 
Dictionary, a valuable Critical History 
@ of the Hebrew Language and Character. 
f. Anew edition of Lowth’s Prelectiones 
de Sacra Poesi Hebreorum, with addi- 
tions by Professor ResENMULLER, will 
coavey to the notice of foreigners many 
recent investigations of German philolo- 
gists on the subject of the Hebrew poets. 
New Monruty Mac.—No. 24. 
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Professor Riemer, of Weimar, gratified 
the lovers of Greek literature with a new 
edition of his Greek Dictionary, the 
first part of which only (from A to K) 
has yet appeared, and which is replete 
with acute inquiries concerning roots 
and ctymologies, and with ingenious hints 
on philological analogies. How much 
migit Vanpy’s Stephanus be enriched 
by this work, if the editor knew how to 
derive from it all the benefit that itis 
capable of affording! Prof. TarerscH, 
of Manich, bas published in the spirit of 
the Cambridge Museum Criticum, the 
first volume, comprehending four num- 
bers of Acta Philologorum Monacensium, 
The MS. corrections tor Aristophanes, 
&e. by the great Florentine philologist 
Petrus Victorius, preserved in the 
central library of Miinich, are here 
communicated; and Thiersch defends 
his ingenious hypothesis on the modes 
and times of the Homeric tenses 
against the weighty objections of Herr- 
mann of Leipzig. Jacopnsjhas given to 
the public a Supplement to his Re- 
marks on the Greek Anthology, Cri- 
tical Translations of Herodotus, So- 
Phocles, &c. were published by WErrrr, 
Dopecern, and others. In Thiersch who 
has opened at Munich a school for the 
modern Greeks, and who is now at 
Paris demanding the restitution of stolen 
MSS., Bavaria possesses a hopeful pro- 
moter of classic lore. The pluilological 
studies have likewise produced excellent 
fruit in regard to the ancient classics in 
almost all parts of Germany. Professor 
ButTMaNnNn, of the university of Berlin, 
assistant librarian to the King of Prussia, 
has completed the Quintilzan that was 
left unfinished by Spalding ; whilst at 
the same time Professor Becker edited 
the Orations of schines and Demos- 
thenes with scholia from MSS. at Paris, 
before he again set out for that capital, 
for the purpose of collecting Greek in- 
scriptions for the great Corpus Inserip- 
tionum Grecarum, which the Berlin Aca- 
demy of Sciences intends to make as 
complete as possible. ScuNnerper of 
Breslau edited Nicander’s Theriaca, 
and a new edition of the Minor Works 
of Xenophon, so that he has now pub- 
lished in six volumes a complete collec- 
tion of the productions of that classic. 
As new materials from the British Mue- 
seum were received after Nicander’s 
Theriaca was put to press, the work was 
withdrawn by the author for the pur- 
pose of availing himself of these acquisi- 
tions, so that it may not be expected to 
appear before Easter, 1816. Professor 
Vor. IV. 3 ¥ 
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Hernporr, of Breslau, published the 
Satires of Horace, with av Explanation, 
full of grammatical and historical erudi- 
tion. The edition of Cicero de Natura 
Deorum, prepared by the same author, 
the inmediate occasion for which was 
furnished by a valuable MS. in the li- 
brary of the university of Breslau, com- 
pleted the labours of Heindorf in behalf 
of ancient literature. From Halle we 
received the continuation of Cicero, with 
the text revised by Scnutz, who has 
thereby supplied a desideratum which 
was very sensibly felt. Of this edition 
(CM. Tullii Ciceronis Opera que super- 
sunt amnia cum Indicibus copiosissinis, 
Leipzig, G. Fleischer) six volumes, the 
fifth in two parts, have made their ap- 
pearance. The 5th contains all the ora- 
tions against Verres, with the ancient 
scholia of Asconius, and an anonymous 
commentator. The 6th concludes with 
the oration pro Rabirio. The work also 
recommends itself by typographical ele- 
gance and correctness. At Leipzig, 
where the philosophers Beck, Herr- 
MANN, and Scnarer, though they have 
brought forward no new productions, 
are engaged in providing new and correct 
editions of the Classics, a small prolu- 
sion, like that |'y Herrmann, On the 
Metre of the Ancienis; or Becx’s, On 
the new editions of Thucydides, often 
gives the stimulus to more important 
works. Under the superintendence of 
Scuarer and Beck, a cheap edition of 
the Greek and Roman Classics, distine 
guished for its neatness and correctness, 
proceeds with spirit. This collection 
already extends to 60 volumes, and will 
be increased by Plutarch’s Lives, the 
Orations of Demosthenes and Aschines, 
Apollonius Rhodius, and the second part 
of Plato, to which Beck is preparing a 
critical commentary. Whole sets of 
this edition are ordered for Russia, and 
even for Greece itself. Brnepiert, who 
is now master of the school at Annaberg, 
produced Commentarita critict in Thucy- 
didem, and a new part of the accurate 
Tiorence edition of Cicero's Philosophi- 
cal Works. Jacoss, the celebrated 
editor of Brunck’s Anthology, has sup- 
plied a very useful edition of the Greek 
Anthology, atter Spaletti’s copy (in tke 
library at Gotha) of the celebrated Va- 
tican Codex, which modern revolutions 
had transferied trom Rome to Paris. 
The text is now very correctly printed 
in two thick volumes, with the addition 
of 394 epigrams, partly trom ancient in- 
scriptions, Which are not in that codex. 
The third part, containing a complete 
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commentary, will very shortly appear, 
The experienced bookseller, WEIGEL, 
deserves particular commendation for his 
spirited and useful undertakings in classic 
literature. The text of the Euripides, 
published by him, is finished with the 
third part. Professor Mattuar of Al- 
tenburg has subjected the text to a tho- 
rough revision, of which he will give a 
circumstantial account in the succeed. 
ing part of the commentary. Various 
works are in preparation, as an edition 
of the Etymologicon Magnum by Prof. 
ScnaFeEr, and the large edition of Plato, 
Porson’s Adversaria has been reprinted 
at Leipzig, under the superintendance of 
ScHaFER, enriched with critical anno- 
tations by Jacoss, and an interesting dis- 
sertation De Agro Trojano in Carmini- 
bus Homericis descripto, by Spoun, a 
young philologer of Wittenberg, was an- 
nexed to the volume by way of Appen- 
dix. Vocet published a complete edi- 
tion of the Biographies of Jamblichus and 
Porphyry, by KrestixG, of Zeitz, toge- 
ther with some fragments of the former, 
correeted in part from a MS. in the 
library of Zeitz. From Gottingen we 
received a new common edition of 
Heyne’s Virgil, in 2 volumes, with an 
abridgment of the commentary by a 
worthy disciple of that great master. 
The grammatical monography of Prof. 
Disson, of the same place, published 
under the title of Disquisitionum philo- 
logicarum Specimen primum, is imbued 
with the spirit of philosophical enquiry. 
From Rostock the learned Fuscuxe 
transmitted a specimen of his Tibudlus, 
which excites expectations that we should 
already fain see fulfilled. Heidelberg’s 
principal ornament in philology, Crev- 
zER, after displaying Batavian elegance 
and profundity im his edition of Plotinus 
de Pulchritudine continues to operate 1n 
various ways by meang@of his pupils. 
One of these, Meyer Marx, has pro- 
duced a complete edition of the Frag- 
ments of Ephorys the historian. The 
veteran, J. H, V@&s, not only presented 
us with a fourth, much improved edition 
of his Homer, but gives us hopes of a 
complete translation of Aristophanes ; 
and we expect an edition of A‘schylus 
from one of his learned sons. At Lands- 
hut, the acute investigator of ancient 
and modern philosophy, Ast, is proceed- 


ing with his edition of Plato’s works. 


From Kiel besides some instructive 
Prolusions by Professor HernricH, we 
received from Twasten, one of his 
pupils, an interesting Commentatio Cri- 
tica de Hesiodi Carm, Oper, &c. with a 
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Postscript by Heinrichs, from whom we 
have long been expecting a complete 
Hesiod. A collection of the Roman 
Historians—Corpus Historicorum La- 
tinorum, by Ruukopr and SEEBODEN, 
published by Hahn of Hanover, is wor- 
thy ofnotice. The 5th and 6th volumes, 
the last that have appeared, contain 
Velleius, edited by Cludius, and Rufus, 
De Regionibus Urbis Roma, with a map ; 
which deserve honourable mention here, 
and have a claim upon our thanks, be- 
cause the annotations of the great Runk- 
henius are printed separately for the 
illustration of this Velleius. Various 
editions and collections for schools also 
appeared; among these Jacons’ Reader 
occupies the first place. His elementary 
prose work received a welcome com- 


panion in his Greek Garland (Griech- 


ische Blumenlese), to which Thiersch 
furnished an Appendix. Sappho’s Poems 
by Mosrus, Wercxert’s Tucitus, and 
Lenmann’s Select Dialogues of Lucian, 
will be of great use in their respective 
departments. Btocu’s new edition of 
the Characters of Theophrastus prefers 
well-founded claims to higher critical 
value. We are in hopes that a second 
volume of explanatory observations will 
follow. 

Besides the actual critical editions of 
ancient classics, many important contri- 
butions have been received by classic 
archeology. Professor Urkerr, of 
Gotha, who has been for some years en- 
gaged upon a work on the Geography of 
the Ancients, has favoured us with an 
admirable specimen of this performance 
under the title of Observations on the 
Geography of Homer, in which, in op- 
position to Voss, he explains with great 
acumten the division of the Homeric map 
of the world into the eastern and western 
side. By his Dissertation on the Sta 
dia of Antiquity, Urkert had previ- 
ously proved his talents for the composis 
tion of a standard work on the ancient 
geography. In Prof. KanNENGIESSER’S 
Sketch of Archeolozy (Grundriss der 
Alterthumswissenschaft)the leading idea, 
that all the ancient nations dwelt upon 
meuntains, and their descendants upon 
contiguous ranges, was very acutely ap- 
plied to the state of barbarism into 
Which the south-west of Europe was 
plunged by the migrations from Pontus, 
Thrace, &c. by the pontifical families, 
and by the northern Phoenicians. HEE- 
REN, of Gottingen, in a new and wholly 
altered edition of his Ideas on the Po- 
ey, Commerce, and Intercourse of the 
Ancient World (Ideen aur Politik, 
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Handel und Verkehr der alten Welt), in 
four volumes, has completed a work, 
which, in spite of petty cavils, is entitled 
for the penetration and masterly arrange» 
ment which it displays to rank among 
the most important and valuable pro- 
ductions of our literature, and which 
will transmit the name of the author to 
remote posterity. With this work may 
be classed DrumMen’s (of Halle) Ideas 
on the History of the Decline of the Gre- 
cian States (Ideen zur Geschichte des 
Verfalls der Griechischen Staaten). 
Many an enigma in the quarrels of the 
Grecian tribes is here solved. In spite 
of the late political storms Winkelmann’s 
Works are advancing to their comple- 
tion. The 6th part, which finishes the 
History of the Arts, is now in the hands 
of the amatcur. The able editors, H. 
Meyer of Weimar, and Scnutz of Ha- 
nau, have done themselves the highest 
credit, as well by correcting the text as 
by extending ayd enriching Winkel- 
mann’s ideas with copious annotations 
Meyer, the most erudite of our German 
artists, has here freely communicated 
the results acquired during half his life 
by actual observations in Italy, and by 
incessant inquiries concerning the style 
and epochs of ancient art. The sketches 
from antiques annexed to each volume 
are truly illustrative. It is to be hoped 
that WakkeERr, (of Giessen) will speedily 
give to the public the Basso Relievos 
of Zoega with such explanatory matter 
as he found on examining Zoega’s pa 
pers at Copenhagen. As the precursor 
of an extensive History of Ancient Ar- 
chitecture, A. Hirt, of Berlin, has fa- 
voured us with two Discourses delivered 
before the Berlin Academy, and subse- 
quently enlarged, On the Gradual Cul- 
tivation of Ancient Egypt, and on the 
Egyptian Pyramids and their Construc- 
tion, replete with new and striking ideas. 
General MrxvuTow1 in association with 
M. Kraprors of Berlin, published an 
interesting work, On Antigue Mosaic 
work in Gluss (folio, with two engray- 
ings) on occasion of some glass-fluxes 
previously analyzed by the latter. 

The exertions of the advocates for the 
purity of our language, who now prose- 
cute their plan with a high hand as the 
injunction of patriotism, and have form- 
ed at Berlin a powerful society with the 
veteran Wolke at its head, have been 
productive of a variety of critical in- 
quiries. At Munich a monthly journal, 
exclusively devoted to the history, elu 
cidation and improvement of the Ger- 
man language, under the title of Teuto- 
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burg, has been commenced by ScaLicu- 
TrGROLL and Scueren. The Sprech- 
gerichtishof CTribuncl of Languaye,) 
published at Berlin, exuibits the most 
“recent opinions Gu what is still defec- 
tive in the German language, and a 
pamphlet by Koi se of Dessau, the able 
vindieator of its purjty and cepiousness, 
furnishes a worthy supplement to his 
larger works on the same subject. All 
that has beea dune tor the Niebelungen- 
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Lied, and other ancient German poems, 
belongs rather to the class of philology 
than of poetry. Professor Buscuine of 
Bres!au has given a metrical version of 
the Lied der Niebelungen, dedicated to 
the second labourer in this field, Prof, 
Von Hasen, who by his critical inquiry 
concerning the Edda-J.ieder von der 
Niebelungen, bas rendered a service to 
this department of northern poetry, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 


WiTH CRITICAL REMARKS. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

Tirae’s Telescope for 18163 cr a Com- 
plete Guide to the Almanack : conteinifig 
an Explanation of Saints’ Days and Holi- 
days; with Illustrasions of British History 
and Antiquities, Notices of Obsolete Rites 
and Customs, Sketches of Comparative Chro- 
nology, and an Account of the Fasts and 
Festivals of the Jews, &c. &c. 12mo. Qs. 

The commendation which we thought tt our 
duty to bestow upon the precediag volume of this 
agreeable publication, we can repeat with great 
pleasure on the appearance of the present conti- 
nuation, which, among other improvements that 
cannot but render it highly instructive and amus- 
ing, is enriched with a very perspicuous introduc. 
tion, containing the elements of botany, well cal- 
culated to facilitste the study of this valuable 
science, «nd serve as a key to the Naturalist’s 
Diary. The sketches of comparative chronology, 
or notices of 1emarkable events on the days when 
they occurred, will also prove equally entertaining 
andinforming. This department, however, might, 
we think, be extended with considerable advan- 
tage, by compressing the history of science within 
& more moderate compass. 

ASTRONOMY, 

Ladies’ Astronomy, translated from the 
French of Jerome de Lalande. By Mrs. W. 
Pengree. 24mo. 3s, 

The reputation of Lalande, as one of the most 
eminent of modern astronomers, is so well known, 
thet it would be superfluous to dilate on the 
merits of the original from which this transla- 
tion has been executed. It will therefore be suffi- 
cient to remark, that the fair translator has per- 
tormed her task, which, as she ipforms us, wzs un- 
dertaken for the benefit oi he: own pupils, in a 
creditable manner, and that she has shown sound 
judgment in the alterations which she has made in 
the conclad ng chayters The popular manner in 
which the subject is treated in this little work, will 
no doubt tend to smooth the approaches to a 
science from which many have hitherto been de- 
terred by technical difficulties. 

Evening Amusemcnts, or the Beauties of 
the Heavens displayed, for 1816. By Wm. 
Frend, evq. 3s. 

BIBL: OGRAPHY. - 

Longman, Husi, Rees, Orme, and 
Browne’s Genera! Catalogue of an extensive 
Collection of Old Books, for 1816. 8svo. 6s. 

A Catalogue of Beoks for 1815-16, on sale 
by Isaac Wilson, Hull. is. 


A Catalogue of Books in English Litera- 
ture, now selling by E. Reddell, Tewksbury, 


Part il. 6d. 

A Catalogue of Buoks in various Lan- 
guages and Classes of Literature, including 
one thousand articles, ancient, curious, and 
rare. By James Rusher, Reading. 2s. 6d, 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of the Right Reverend Father in 
God Jeremy Taylor, D.D. Chaplain in Or- 
dinary to King Charles the First, and Lerd 
Bishop of Down, Connor, and Dromore. By 
the Rev. Henry Kaye Bonney, M.A. of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, Prebendary of 
Lincoln, &c. &c. svo. pp. 356. 

A good memoir of this excellent prelate has long 
been a desideratum to the lovers of literature in 
general, and particuiarly to true members of the 
Church of England and the admirers of elevated 
piety. The volume now published, therefore, can- 
not fail te meet with a cheeriul welcome at a time 
when the writings of Bishop Taylor are universally 
read, and the particulars of bis life and character 
aie sought with avidity. We are grateful to the 
biographer for the entertainment and instruction 
which he has furnished on a subject so interesting; 
and though we could have wished for more infor- 
mation with respect to the private history of the 
good bishop, we are aware of the difficulties that 
were to be encountered in the research, owing to 
the uegligence of his contemporaries and the scan- 
tiness of his corresponderce. It surprised us 4 
little, however, that the author did not, in collect- 
ing his materials, examine the Lambeth collection 
of manuscripts, and the 1:eeords of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Of this last university Taylor was gover- 
nor; and it is certain that he restored it to order 
from a very bad state, as may be seen in Cartes 
History of the Duke of Ormond, where the parti- 
culars of the bishop’s appointment and the conse- 
quences of his vigilance are minutely related. 
When the present memoir comes to a second edi- 
tion, we would recommend to the author that very 
scarce but valuable work for his examination, 

Memoirs of Alessandro Tassoni; with 
Occasional Notices of his Literary Contem- 
poraries and a general outline of his various 
works. By the late Joseph Cooper Walker, 
esq. M.R.I.A. Edited by Samuel Walker, 
esq. M. R.I. A. Post svo. 15s. 

Lives of Topographers and Antiquarss, 
who have written concerning the Antiquities 
of England. By J. P. Malcolm, esq. F. S.A. 
demy 4to, 21, 12s. 6d. imp, 4to. 41, 4s. 
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BOTANY. 

A Continuation of the Flora Londinensis, 
or History of Plants Indigenous to Great Bri- 
tain, with figures of the natural size. By 
Wm. Jackson Hooker, esq. F. A. S. and LS. 
Part i. royal fol. 10s. coloured 16s, 

COMMERCE, 

A Schedule of Duties, payable by Law, 
on all Goods, Wares, and Merchandize, im- 
ported into the United States of America 
after the 4th day of March, 1815, carefully 
revised and corrected by E. Vallette, of the 
Custom-house, Philadelphia. 

DIVINITY. 

Sermons. By Archibald Alison, LL.B. 
Prebendary of Sarum, Rector of Rodington, 
Vicar of High Ercal, and Senior Minister of 
the Episcopal Chapel, Cowgate, Edinburgh. 
Vol. II. 8vo. 12s. 

These sernons are affectionately addressed to 
the younger part of the congregation attending the 
chapel where they were preached. The subjects 
are as follow:—On the Exampie of our Saviour’s 
Piety; On the Evidence which arises from the Na- 
ture and Character of the Gospel ; On the Evidence 
which arises from the Progress of the Gospel; Ou 
the Evidence which arises from the Jewish Reve- 
jation; Oa the Evidence which arises from the 
accomplishment of Prophecy; On the Love of Ex- 
cellence ; On the Dangers of Moral Scntiment when 
not accompanied by active Virtue; On the Moral 
Dangers of the Society of Great Cities; Up n the 
Importance of Religious Examples; On the !m- 
portance of the Education of the Poor; On Insta- 
bility of Character; On Stability of Character; On 
the Parable of the Prodigal Son; On Repentance 
before Heaven; On the Power of Christian Faith ; 
On our Saviour’s Ascension. 

The style of eloquence by whica this able writer 
is distinguished, cannot be drawn in the way of 
comparison; for it is certainly his own, combining 
sweetness with strength, and simplicity with ele- 
gance. The discourses, however, are rather prac- 
tical than doctrinal; and though as exhortatory 
compositions tliey possess unrivalled merit, they 
would have had a still higher claim to comntenda- 
tion if the unum necessarium of Christian re- 
demption had been more explicitly stated and en- 
forced. As a specimen, we select the follow- 
ing illustration of the benefits rendered by the 
Gospel to mankind —* We have only to spread 
before us the map of the ancient world; to re- 
member their institutions, their doctrines, their 
inanners ;—we have only, with a similar view, to 
examine the map of the modern world, under the 
reign of other religious and other systems. From 
this useful, but melancholy survey, why is it, that 
all Christian countries are so far a'sove all that 
meets our eye in the geography of nature? Why 
are their laws more equal, their manners more pure, 
‘eir knowledge more wide, their comprehensions 
more exalted? To these questions the answer is— 
in their religion; in the lofty but simple aspect 
whieh it affords of man and of his duties; in the 
*xaltation which it gives to all its powers, when 
he sees ‘ life and immortality presented to him by 
the Gospel.’ Tam well aware that. the character 
of individuals, and of nations who call themselves 
Christian, is yet far below the design of Provi- 
cence. But while the vices and the follies of 
‘nen are for ever retarding the merciful will of 
‘heir Author, the retrospect of eighteen hundred 
fais must shew us, thut there is 2 design carrying 
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on in the present hour, which man can never de- 
feat; and that the misery of man or of nations is 
not because they are, but because they are no? 
Christians.” 

The Peace: Offering: a Sermon on the 
Peace. By the Rev. James Rudge, M.A. 
F.R.S. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

This sermon, which is of a very superior cha- 
racter, opens with an admirable iliustia ion of the 
Levitical law respecting peace offerings, and an 
instructive view of its evareelcal application. 
Having shewn from the highe-t of all authorities 
what is required in return to: the temporal bles- 
sings which we receive, and the only efficacious 
mode of sanctifying tnem te our private edification, 
the author proceeds to a general survey of what 
may fitly be denoinmated a Provideutial history of 
our country during the last twenty years. Of the 
war which, with little intermission, Occupied that 
space of time, he says, that “its ends were the un- 
impaired possession of our laws, and the full er- 
joyment of that happy and unrivalled constitution, 
which is the pride of Euglishmen and the model of 
other nations.” That in this great object we have 
been successful calis aloud for our gratitude, espe- 
cially when the dithculties which the nation has 
had to encounter in the struggle are duly consi- 
dered. “ The time,” says he, ** was, when the 
prospects of the country were, beyond any parallel, 
gloomy aud cheerless—when oul enemies were 
strong and mighty, and when there were many, 
evev of our own citizens, who mourned continually 
in our streets in strains of dismal augury, that the 
sun of Engtand’s glory was set; that she must at 
length perish amid private ruin and national bank- 
ruptcy. But, thanks be to God! (though our situa. 
tion was gloomy, through the pressure of the times 
and the stagnation of trade, occasioned by the 
frantic decrees and lawless measures of our adver. 
sary,) the prospect has brightened, the hosizon has 
cleared, aud we (now may Israel say) are delivered, 
The character of the country has risen in propor. 
tion to the difficulties which it has had to encoun- 
ter and the perils which it has had to subdue, 
Character is strength. Never at any time did the 
character of the country stand higher—never was 
the character of Britain more looked up to with 
exalted feelings of gratitude and respect, than it is 
at the present moment. Who that takes a candid 
and temperate review of our late, compared with 
our present situation, will not confess that the 
Lord has beer on our side; that he remembered 
us in our ‘ low esta‘e, and redeemed us from our 
evemies ;” that therefore he is good, ¢ for his merey 
endureth for ever.’ ” 

In along note appended to the discourse, the 
author gives a relation of his visit to the plain of 
Waterloo, which is so uncommonly interesting, that 
nothing but its length prevents us from transplant. 
jhbg it into our pages. 


Four Dissertations, Moral and Religious, 
addressed to the Rising Generation. 1. On 
Covetousness; II. On Hypocrisy; III. On 
the Prosperous Condition of Man in this 
World ; LV. On Continuance in Well-Doing. 
8vo. pp 68. 

These papers are posthumous, and the name o; 
the author, who appears to have been a clergyman 
of the established church, is carefully coucealed, 
for which we see no reasonable cause, is the dis- 
sertations are certainly such as must jo honour te 
his memory. The principles laid down in them 


are sound, and the advice is excellent; the reason: — 


ing is clear, and thre lapguege correct; in short, 
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though novelty of argument is not to be expected 
in the topics here discussed, the reader must either 
be strangely conceited, cr dead to all sensibility, 
who can lay aside the tract without serious reficxion 
and a desire of improvement. The following illus- 
tration of the misery produced by an inordinate 
thirst after riches will furnish a happy specimen 
of the author's manner .—“ It is according to the 
order of things, which we cannot alter, that true 
enjoyment should depend principally on the mind 
and character, in vain then do we seek it in extor- 
nals, where Previdence hath not placed it. Nature 
has tew necessities, and desires nothing but in 
order to use; her wants are a5 a cistern, which a 
few drops of water may suffice to fill, but the wants 
of the imagination are a boundless ocean; yet do 
the covetous still go on to grasp at all they can 
get, with a resolution to part with nothing they 
can possibly retain,” 

We cannot help thinking that this pamphiot 
would be a very proper gift lo young persons at 
the commencement of the year, and as such we 
give it our recommendation. 

Sermons. By Christopher Wordsworth, 
D.D. Dean of Bocking. 2 vols. Svo. 18s. 

The Leading Heads of Twenty-seven Ser- 
mons, preached at Northampton by Philip 
Doddridge, D.D. in 1749. “Taken in Short- 
hand bya Lady, and transcribed by the Rev. 
T. Hawkins of Warley, near Halifax. svo. 5s. 


Lectures on Scripture Parables. By Wm. 
B. Collyer, D.D. F.S.A.  8vo. 14s. 


An Address to the Public, to prove the 
Folly of professing Christianity, if we do 
not cordially embrace its Doctrine. 1s. 6d. 

A Concise Summary of the Christian 
Doctrine by way of Question and \nswer. 6d. 

Sermons. By the Rev. D. S. Wayland, 
Vicar of Kirton in Lindsey, Lincolnshire. 
4to. il. 11s. 6d. 

Discourses for the Pulpit. By the Rev. 
John Dupre, D.D. formerly Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 2 vols. svo. 11. 

The Restoration of Istael. By R. Jos. 
Crool, Teacher of the Hebrew Language in 
the University of Cambridge, &c.; and an 
Answer, by the Rev. Thos. Scott, Rector of 
Aston Sandtord, bucks. 10s. 


DRAMA, 

A Course of Lectures on Dramatic Art 
and Literature. By Augustus William Schle- 
gel. ‘Translaied fr m the German by John 
Black. 2 vols. 8vo. 1). 4s. 

The author of these lectures obtained a deserved 
reputation by his German translation of Shakspeare, 
and the work now presented to the public in an 
English dress is no more than aproper coinpliment 
in return for the justice which he has done to our 
immortal bard on the Continent. Madame de 
Stael, in her late book on Germany, Says, “ I was 
at Vienna when W. Schlegel gave his public course 
of lectures. TI expected ooly good sense and in- 
struction where the object was merely to convey 
information: I was astonished to hear acritic as 
eloquent as an orator; and who, far from failing 
upon defects, which are the eternal food of mean 
and little jealousy, sought only the means of re- 
viving a creative genius.” However high this praise 
may be, it does not, in our opinion, sufficiently 
express the true merits of the person ov whom it 
is bestowed. Judging by the translation before us, 


on the fidelity of which we have every reason to 
rely, eloquence is the least valuable of M. Schle. 
gel’s qualifications. His talents are of a supejioy 
order; and the preseut work will, if we are not 
greatly mistaken, be referred to as standard autho. 
rity with regard to the history of the stage from 
the earliest times, no less than as a sound body of 
dramatic criticism. 

Where to find a Friend: a Comedy in 
Five Acts. By Rich. Leigh, Esq. Now per- 
forming with unbeunded applause at the 
Theatre Royal, Drury-lane. svo. 3s, 

What’s a Man of Fashion? a Farce in 
Two Acts. By Fred. Reynolds, Esq. Now 
performing with unbounded applause at the 
Theatre Royal, Covent garden. 8svo. Qs. 

Who’s Who? or the Double Imposture : 
a Farce in Two Acts. By John Poole, Esq, 
Now performing at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury-lane. 8vo. Qs. 

Teatro Italiano, or a Selection of Plays 
and Tragedies from good Italian Authors ; 
with Explanatory Notes, Grammatical Ob- 
servations, and proper Accents, for Be- 
ginners in the Italian Language. By R, 
Zotti. 3 vols. 12mo0. 14s. 

EDUCATION. 

Esopi Fabule Selecta. With English 
notes for the use of schools, With English 
Fables, selected from Croxall’s A&sop, and 
intended as first exercises for translating into 
Latin. 12mo, 2s. 

This selection of Fables has strong claims to re- 
commendation on account ef some peculiar ad- 
vantages which fit it equally for the ease of the 
tutor and the pupil. The brief notes explanatory 
of difficult passages subjoined to each fable, will 
quicken the mind in its progress, the familiar illus. 
tration of Lilly’s Syntaxis will assist the memory, 
and the collection of English fables at the end will 
prove serviceable exercises for boys in Latin com- 
position preparatory to the writing of themes. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A Topographical Map of the Province of 
Lower Canada, in Two Parts. 

A Topographical Description, containing 
Accounts of all the Seigniories and Town- 
ships, their state of Cultivation and other pe- 
culiarities, royal 8vo. 

A Geographical Map (four feet by 23) of 
Upper and Lower Canada and part of the 
United States of America, extending West- 
ward to the Source of the River Mississipp!, 
and Eastward to Newfoundland, taking in 
all the Territory between the 39th and 52d 
Degrees of North Latitude, thereby includ- 
ing the Cities of Washington, Philadelphia, 
&c. By Jos. Bouchette, esq. his Majesty's 
Surveyor General of Lower Canada, 71. 75- 

HISTORY. 

The History of Persia from the most early 
period to the present time. By Col. Sir John 
Malcolm, K.C. B. late minister to the Court 
of Persia from the Supreme Government of 
India. 2 vols, royal 4to. sl. 8s, large papel, 
12]. 12s. 

Select Tracts relating to the Civil Wars of 
England in the reign of Charles I. by writers 
who lived in the time of those wars 2? 


[Jan. I, 
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4“ were witnesses of the events which they 


describe. Collected by Francis Maseres, 
esq. F. R. S. Cursitor Baron of the Court of 
Exchequer, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 11. 8s. 

The History of England, vol. II. contain- 
ing the reigns of Edward I. to Henry V. in- 
clusive. By Sharon Turner, F,S. A. 4to, 
al. 2s. 

The Histery of Oswestry from its founda- 
tion to the present time, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

LAW. 

Clarke’s Law Pocket Book for 1816. 6s. 

Considerations on the propriety of making 
a remuneration to Witnesses in Civil Actions 
for Loss of Time, and of allowing the same 
inthe taxation of costs. By Chas. Frost of 
Hull, attorney, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Observations on the Question, whether 
Death, occasioned by a Spring Gun set for 
the preservation of Game, be Wilful Murder. 
1s. 6s. 

An Arrangement of the Accounts neces- 
sary to be kept by Executors of Wills and 
Codicils, and Administrators of Intestates’ 
Estates. ‘To which are prefixed, Tables of 
the New Duties on Vrobates and Adminis- 
trations, Legacies, and Residuary Shares, 
agreeable to the Statute of 55. Geo. III. cap. 
184. By A. Highmore, solicitor. 6s. 6d. 

The Trial of Lord Charles Bentinck for 
Crim. Con, with Lady Abdy. Also, The 
Trial of Major Barlow, for Crim. Con. with 
Lady Barlow, wife of Sir G. Barlow, Gover- 
nor of Madras. Qs. 61. 


MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 

An Account of two successful Operations 
for Restoring a Lost Nose, from the Integu- 
ments of the Forehead, in the case of two 
Officers in his Majesty’s Army. By J. G. 
Carpue, surgeon. 4to. 15s. 

Observations on the Cure of Cancer, with 
some Remarks upon Mr. Samuel Young’s 
Mode of Treatment of that Disease, By 
Thos. Denman, M. D. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Edinburgh Fugitive Pieces: with Letters, 
containing a comparative view of the modes 
of Living, Arts, Commerce, Literature, &c. 
of Edinburgh, at different periods. By the 
late William Creech, esq. F. R. S. Edinburgh. 
To which is prefixed an Account of his 
Life. svo. 12s, 


The name of Mr. Creech has long been familiar 
tothe friends of literature as a publisher of the first 
respectability. But he holds also an honourable 
place among those booksellers who have adorned 
the world of letters by their own talents, and who 
have contributed to the moral improvement of the 
age by their productions. The present volume 
Consists of a republication of one which the author 
himself originally priuted in 1791, under the same 
title, but this edition is enlarged by several letters 
and fugitive essays from the Edinburgh Courant, 
to which paper Mr. Creech was an occasional con- 
Wibutor. A sarcastic vein of humour runs through 
™any of the miscellaneous essays, strongly re- 
Sembling the polished wit of Arbuthnot; while 
some other of the pieces, particularly the letters 


on education by Beelzebub approach very nearly te 
the keen irony of Swift. To tie volume is prefixed 
a neatly written memoir of the author from which 
it appears that he was born in 1745, at Newcastle, 
near Edinburgh, where his father was the minister, 
but who died within a few months after the birth 
of his son, leaving also a widow and two daugh- 
ters. Young Crecch received his education first 
at Dalkeith, and next at the university of Edin- 
burgh, with a view to the medical profession which 
was relinquished for the bookselling bu-.acss. He 
was first the apprentice of Mr. Kincaid, then his 
partner, and lastly his successor in 1773, from 
which period he continued upon his own account 
with great reputation till his death, which hape 
pened January 14, 1815, having newly completed 
bis seventieth year, Mr. Creech was much be- 
loved by his fellow citizens, and held im great 
esteem by mostor the learned men of his country, 
with many of whom he kept up a friendly corre- 
spondence. [le was long a magistrate at Edin- 
burgii, and from 1811 to 1813, he served the office‘of 
Lord Provost with becoming dignity. An excellent 
portrait of this respectable character, and a view 
of his house, both well engraved are given in the 
volume. 


The Brothers, or Consequences ; a Story 
of What Happens every Day; addressed to 
that useful part of the community the La- 
bouring Poor. By Mary Hays. 1s. 


The benevolent motive which prompted the 
publication of this little dramatic tale would en- 
sure it Gur warmest recommendation were the 
practical lesson which it inculcates less forcible 
and pathetic. It was penned with a view tu ex. 
emplify and illustrate the leading principles of the 
“Prudent Man’s Friend Society” established at 
Bristol for the purpose of promoting provident 
habits, and a spirit of independence among the 
poor, by means of a Saving Bank and a Fund for 
advancing small loans. The contrast between the 
consequences of prudence and thcughtlessness, 
particularly in the important business of matri- 
mony, on which the external comfort or misery of 
a poor man’s life must more especially depend, is 
exhibited by Mrs. Hays in a manner calculated to 
make a strong impression. ‘We have no hesitation 
to say, that in our opinion, this little tract cannot 
be too extensively circulated. 

A Letter to the Hon. and Rt, Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Durham on the Origin of the 
Pelasgi, and on the original name and pro- 
nunciation of the Aolic Digamma, in an- 
swer to Professor Marsh’s Hore Pelasgice. 
By the Bishop of St. David. 2s. 

Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. Vol. I. Part I, 11, 5s. 

A Manual for the Parish Priest being a 
few Hints on the Pastoral Care. 12mo. 4s. 

A plan for.the better maintenance and 
more general Residence of the Curnies of 
the Established. Church upon their Cures, 
By the Curate of Ash, Surrey. 2s. 

Domestic Pleasure, or the Happy Fire- 
side. By Francis B. Vaux. 12m0. 4s. 6d. 

The History of Little Davy’s New Hat. 
SVO. 2S. 

The Present of a Mistress to a young Ser- 
vant. By Mrs. Taylor, of Ongar. 12m, 
3s. 6d. : 


A Familiar Treatise on Perspective. .By - 
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Chas. Taylor. No. 1. royal 8vo. (to be com- 
pleted in 5 numbers.) 3s. 

Letters to John Bowles, esq. on the Sub- 
ject of Licensing and Regulations for Liquor 
Shops and Public Houses. By Robert Wis- 
sett, esq one of his Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace tor the county of Surrey. 2s. 6d. 

Letteri de Ganganelli. By R, Zotti. 2 vols. 
12mo. 12s. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

The Third Annual Report of the City of 
London Auxiliary Bible Society. 1s. 

The Spirit of British Missions. 3s, 6d. 

A Demonstration of Necessary Connexion, 
4to. 1s. 6d. 

A Demonstration of the Principles of Pri- 
mary Vision, By John Fearn. 5s, 

On Pericles, and the Arts in Greece, pre- 
viously to, and during the time he flourished ; 
being a Chapter of a Manuscript Essay on 
the History of Greece, from the earliest ac- 
counts of that country, down to the end of 
the Peloponnesian war. Small 8vo. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

An Introduction to the Natural History 
and Classification of Insects. In a series of 
familiar letters, with illustrative engravings. 
By Priscilla Wakefield. 12mo. 5s. 

“ Amongst the beneficial improvements of mo. 
dein times few deserve higher estimation thau the 
increased attention to the education of children of 
all ranks, which is greatly facilitated by the num- 
ber and variety of judicious books that have been 
written for their instruction and amusement.” We 
heartily concur in this remark of the author of the 
volume before us, and we will add that we know of 
go writer who has evineed more zeal, perseverance, 
and sound judgment in this line, or who has con- 
tributed more to the substitution of “ useful 
knowledge under an agreeable form,” for the 
“ Histories of Tom Thumb, Woglog the Giant,” 
and similar absurdities, than Mrs. Wakefield her- 
self. 

By the present volume, the idea whieh was sug- 
pasted by the success of her ‘* Familiar Introduc- 
tien to Botany,” she has added another to the nu- 
merous obligations owing her by the rising genera- 
tion. The pleasing science of Entomology is Lere 
treated according to the Linnzan arrangement, 
and illustrated by 12 plates, containing 160 sub- 
Sects neatly engraved; while the descriptive por- 
tion is equally calculated to entertain and instruct 
the class of readers for whose use it is especially 
designed. 

NOVELS. 

Diurnal Events, or the Antipodes to Ro- 
mance. 4 vols. 11. 

Craigh Melrose Priory, or Memoirs of the 
Mount Linton Family. 4 volg, 11. 4s. 

POETRY. 

The Lay of Marie. By Matilda Betham. 
SvO. 12s. 

The Prince of the Lake, or O’Donohue of 
Rosse. By M. J. Sullivan of the Middle 
Temple. 8vo. 7s. 

Jonah, the Seatonian Prize Poem for 
17815. By the Rev. J. M. Bellamy, M. A. of 
@ueen’s College, Cambridge. svo. 3s. 6d. 

The Beauties of the Poets, compiled by the 


late Rey. Themas Janes, ef Bristol, 5s, 
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The Beauties of the Night Thoughts, by 
Edw. Young, L.L.D. 3s. 

Alan of Olway, a poem of the 11th cen- 
tury. By J. Bethune. svo. 3s. 
Sir Bertram, in six Cantos. 

8Vo. 7S. 


By J. Roby. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Observations on the Comparative Morta- 
lity of Paris and London. By George Man 
Burrows, member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 8vo. pp. 20. 

The size of this pamphlet bears no proportion to 
its importance, for as a statistical inquiry it abounds 
with detaiis and conclusions of uncommon interest 
to the statesman and the philosopher, the moralist 
and the physician. We are concerned that our 
limits will not allow of a regular analysis of tue 
author’s comparative view of the two capitals, but 
as the account which he gives of the prevalence of 
Suicide at Paris, contrasted with what occurs in 
our metropolis, will in some measure vindicate our 
national character from the hackneyed opprobrium 
we shall give it in this place. 

“ There is evidence which proves beyond ail 
question, that suicide is more common in Paris 
than in London; whether the same result would 
follow, from a comparison of the casualties in the 
provinces of France and in these of Ensland, we 
want data to decide. 

In 1813 in Paris, were drowned — 243 

———- in London —_- — — — 101 

More drowned in Paris than in London 142 

In 1813, in Paris there are recorded of 

actual suicides — -—- — — — 141 

In 1813, in London 

More recorded iu Paris thanin London 106 

The thirty-five suicides, in 1813, in London have 
been decided to be such on investigation by, and 
the verdict of a coroner’s jury; but we must not 
erroneously conclude that 35 is the limit of those 
that have immolated themselves. It is probable 
that nine-tenths of those on whose deaths a jury 
has found a verdict of “ lunacy,” ought to be add- 
ed to the list of “ suicides.”” The motives for re- 
turning a verdict contrary to fact and evidence 
may be humane; but it is a dereliction of prin- 
ciple repugnant to religion, subversive of moral 
rectitude, and dangerous to society; and if less 

complaisance was shewn by jurors, fewer suicides 
would happen. To what number the deatiis 
amount under a verdict of “ lunacy,” I know not; 
but certainly, if to all the alleged lunatic suicides 
the thirty-five real ones be added, and it be allow- 
ed that many of those reported to be drowned in- 
tentionally shortened life, the whole could not 
amount to 141 the number of suicides admitted 
in the Paris table for the year 1813. 

It will not excite surprise, if in a commercial 
city like Ihondon, with a large river navigable for 
ships of great burthen and numerous crews, and 2 
population of above a million of people, 100,000 of 
whom, at least, are always on the Thames, that 
101 are drowned within a year. But if we view 
Paris, not a commercial city, with a river compé- 
ratively insignificant, with no navigation except 
floats of wood, barges, boats; and baths and wash- 
ing stages afloat; with a population one half as 
numerou $s; and consequently the casualties fewer; 
it must be acknowledged that 243 drowned in the 
year is a number which cannot be accounted for 19 
any rational manner, otherwise than that the ma 
jority were the victims of self-destruction. By 
parity of veasouing, the number of suicides 19 
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Paris must be infinitely greater than in London. 
But if the correctness of this inference be ques- 
tioned, let a retrospect of the Paris casualties be 
taken. ‘“ For ten years,” adds the report, “ the 
number of drowned annually amounted to 5 or 
600!" and the diminution is ascribed to the 
watchfulness of the police and the cares of the 
council of health, having perfected and multiplied 
the means of succour!” 

Collections relative to Systematic Relief of 
the Poor at diffcrent periods and in different 
countries. 8vO. 7S. 

Postscript to the Reply ‘* Point by Point ;” 
containing an Exposure of the Misrepresen- 
tation of the Treatment of the Captured Ne- 
groes at Sierra Leone; and other matters 
arising from the Ninth Report of the African 
Institution. By Robert Thorpe, Esq. LL.D. 
2s. 6d. 

The Substance of a Letter to Lord Vis- 
count Melville, written in May, 1815, with 
the Outlines of a Plan to raise British Seamen, 
and to form their Minds to Volunteer into 
the Naval Service when required : to do away 
with the Evils of Impressment, and man our 
ships effectually with Mercantile Seamen. 1s. 

SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Elemens de la Grammaire Francaise. By 
Ph. Lebreton, late of Exeter College, Oxford, 
and Master of the Academy in Poland- 
street, 9S. 

The Geographical Institutions ; ora set 
of Classical and Analytical Tables ; forming 
a complete Course of gradual Lessons in An- 


cient and Modern Geography. By J. M. 
Wauthier, 

The Universal Penman. By Bernard 
Mitchell. No, I, (to be completed in Four 
Numbers.) 

Metamorphoses Ovidii, with English Notes 
and Questions. By the Rev. C. Bradley. 
4s, 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The History and Antiquities of the Cathe- 
dral Church of Salisbury. By John Britton, 
F.S. A, 4to. 31, 3s.3 imp. 4to, 51. 5s.5 cr. 
fol. 8l.; sup. roy. fol. 111. 

Notes, historical and descriptive, of the 
Priory of Inchmahome, 4to, 11. 11s. 6d. 

The History and Antiquities of Kiddington, 
Oxfordshire. By the Rev. Thos. Warton, 
B.D.F. S.A. A new edition. Royal ato, 
15s.; large paper, 11]. 11s. 6d. 

The Reading Guide and Berkshire Direc- 
tory for 1816. od. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

Travels in France in 1814-15. Two vols. 
roy. 12mo0, 15s. 

A Visit to Flanders in July 1815. By J. 
Simpson, Esq. 5s. 

A Voyage from the Land’s End, Corn- 
wall, toHolyhead. By Rich. Ayton. With 
26 Views drawn and engraved by Wm. 
Daniell, A. R. A. Part I, Imp. 4to. 71. 10s. 

Travels in various Countries of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, By Edward Dan. Clarke, 
LL.D. Vol. IV, 
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Sequel to the Chiroplast Companion, to 
facilitate the attainment of a proper method 
of playing on the Piano-forte, being a suc- 
cession of progressive Lessons, grounded 
upon the Harmonies of the early easy Les- 
sons in that work, so as to be played with 
them in concert by Pupils more advanced in 
their studies. Composed by J. B. Logier, 
Inventor of the Royal Patent Chiroplast, or 
Hand Director, and Founder of this System 
of Musical Tuition. Clementi and Co, 6s, 

In a fo mer Magazine (December 1814) we en- 
fred into a full description of the Chiroplast. 
Since that period Mr. Logier has established his 
system, he says, with the happiest success. The 
Companion, already published, contains the ground- 
work of his method of instruction, with simple 
lessons adapted to the progressive improvement of 
the pupils. The present work comprises a series 
of lessons composed on those original subjects, 
contrived so as to be played either alone as distinct 
lessons, or in full coucert with others, being 
grounded on the same succession of harmonies ; 
the variations embracing nearly every description 
ofpassage. At his musical academy in Dublin the 
author makes use, in one room, of four square 
piano-fortes, two grand ditto, two harpsichords, 
and a small organ—the latter to support the har- 
Mony by sustaining the chords. One or two 
Pupils are placed at the same time at each instru- 
ment. By playing together the different lessons 
édapted to their capacities, a complete (Irish) 
°and is formed, capable, it is said, of great effect. 


New Montuty Mac.—No. 24. 


The original subjects in the former work are here 
written in small notes, with the variations in a 
larger character underneath. To execute the lat- 
ter, particularly those with cross hands, it should 
seein that the Chiroplast with all its paraphernalia 
must be taken off. 


A Veluntary for the Organ or Piano-forte. 
By Charles Wesley, Organ Performer to his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent. Bland 
and Weller. 4s. 6d. 


Since the time of Stanley and Keeble, very few 
Voluntaries have been published. That sort of 
music, being exclusively confined te those pro- 
fessors who hold places in the church, would 
scarcely pay the expense of printing. Hence the 
greater part of the fugues of that profound theo- 
rist, Mr. Baumgarten, are merely handed about 
in manuscript to a few musical friends, But as 
organs now begin to make their appearrance in 
noblemen’s halls in the country, and are to be 
found, on a smaller seale in ladies’ drawing-rooms, 
we hope that this sublime music will be encou- 
raged as it deserves. Mr. S. Wesley has favoured 
us with many learned organ-pieces, and we are 
happy to find that Mr. C. Weisey has now, though 
late, begun to print. This Voluntary is a favoura- 
ble specimen of what we may in future expect, 
and we heartily wish him success. 

Minstrel’s Lays, arranged for the Fiute. 
By John Parry. No.VI. Power. 3s. 

This elegant collection of Flute music, is, we 
understand, to be completed. in Twelve Nambers, 
All Mr. Moore’s and Sir J. Stevenson’s compgsi- 
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tions, besides the most popular of the [Irish mela- 
dies, aud other private airs, are to be introdaced. 
We observe in this Number some original pieces 
by Mr. Varry, particularly a Conceriaute Duet, 
which would do honour to any composer in any 


Ticse Numbers are well brought out in 


porn’ of paper and epgraving, vod are a convenient 
; r geutlemen to carry in the pocket. 

Dear Object ot defeated Care; and My 
Life [f love You! written by Lord By- 
ron. Set to music, with an Accompani- 
ment jor the Piano-foite, by Mrs. B-—, 
Munro. 1s. each. 

We are vot in thesecret who ts the fair authoress 
ofthese songs. Thevare light and tasteful, and 
few faults are discernible in the barmoiy. 

Buonapartes Dream; Air, with Varia- 
tions for the Prano-torte. Compased by B. 
f. Kotwyk, Author of the Batile of Water- 
lao, &c. &c. Goulding and Co. as, 

We bave heard Kousseau’s Dream, and Tar- 


tiuis Dream. We now find that Ruonaparte, 
thouch no musician, can dream as musically as the 
best orthem. Mr. Notwyk was, no doubt, at his 
weds bead, and wiote down the somnuic inspira- 
tion Watin from the compcser’s brain. It is but 


yustiee to say that he has handled his subject ex 
treme y well, and spun egnt anunated variatious 
out of bis own biain. 

The Magpie, or the Maid. A Melodrama, 
as performed at the Vheatre Rova’, Covent 
Garden. The music Composed and arranged 
for the Piano-forte by Henry R. Bishop, 
Composer and Director of the Music at 
Covent Garden Theatre. Goulding and Co. 5s. 

There appeais to be little scope for Mr. bishop's 
talents in this music; the Overture being a selec. 
tion ot French tunes, and the rest of the music 
pierely illustrative of the business of the stage. 
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Six Waltzes, calculated for Dancing. Com- 
posed and arranged for the Piano-forte by 
John Parry. Bland aad Waller. 1s. 6d. 


We perceive that Mr. Parry does not like to be 
idle; he fills up his picktooth hours with such 
light music as Waltzes. We shall not take up 
more time ia reporting this music, than he did, 
probably, in composing it, but say that these are 
«§ good as the general run of waltzes, which is, we 
presume, all he intended to make them. 

The celebrated Overture 'o the Chip of the 
Old Block, as performed with the utmost ap: 
plause at the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, 
Composed and selected by John Whitaker. 
Button and Co. 2s. 

A light pleasant thing for young ladies from 
boarding school, to please their mammas with 
these holidays—ful! of bustle and perfectly easy. 


“© This cold flinty Heart; a favourite 
Song, as sung by Miss Stephens at the 
Theatre Royal Covent Garden, in Cymon. 
Composed by Arne. Bland and Weller. 1s. 


A new editiun of this song is brought out ina 
very neat manner; the ment of the music is too 
well known to need panegyric. 
amateurs wlio are trightened at sour sharps, it is 
trausposed on the last page a note lower, viz, in 
D with two sharps. 

Twelve Popular Airs, arranged ina familiar 
manner for two Violins, or Flute and Violin, 
Respectfully inscribed to Mr. T, O. Smith, by 
John Parry. Biand and Waller. | 2s. 

A selection of well-known tunes, published in 
Numbers, judiciously arranged, and very useful to 
the tyro who is not yet sufficiently advanced & 
perforin in concert. 


Pd 
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** L’onore conferito da Grandi a bravi Artisti da vita e vigore alle Belle Arti; come i 
poco incoragimento, e le critiche severe, e poco discrete, le fanno languire.” 
Condivi, Vita di Michel Angiolo Buonarotti. 





Renevovcent Corracers. Engraved in 
he line manner hy d0HN Scort, from 
a picture painted by AuGustus WALL 
Caiicor, hsg., R. A., and in the pos- 
session of ‘VHomas Freeman Heata- 
core, Ksg., M. P., to whom it ts dedi- 
cated by the Engraver, and published 
Dy him and Messrs. BoyDeELL, and Co., 
Che ap side, 
THIS fine print, announced in our 
iast, is now finished, and fully justibes 
our assertion, that it would form a wor- 
hy companion to the celebrated Jocund 
Peasants, by Woollett, after Dusart. 
Landscape painting 15 a branch of the 
fine arts in which the English ought, and 
do most eminently excel; none, since 
the days of Claude and Vernet, have 
produced such tine works in this line as 
WI ison, GalNsnpornouGH, SMiru, (of 
Chichester,) Turner, Caticotr, GLo- 


ven, Havertr, Horrrann, Barxer, 
and imany others; for we are as strong 
iii excellent landscape painters, as we 
ave in heauteous and splendid land: 
scapes; and few have been more happy 
in having their works weil engraved than 
these last named masters, aud among 
those who have thus excelled no names 
surpass WoonLett, and Scott, the ei 
graver now before us. 

itis highly creditable to the taste ane 
judgement of Mr, Heathcote to be the 
possessor of so fine a picture, and no less 
so tor his permitting it to be multiplied 
hy an engraving so excellent as to be the 
finest substitute (after an excellent copy 
in oils) that can be supplied for the on 
vinal. The scene is laid in one of those 
enchanting home views so abundant 1 
our “ happy isle all isles excelling,” ant 
forcibly reminds us of Gainsboroug#* 
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best style. Outside of a snug farm-yard, 
three cows are entering on the Tr: ight, fol- 
lowed by a hind; and on the left, nuder 
a bank shaded by some beautiful trees, 
is the yroupe forming the subject and 
title of the picture. An old man, lame, 
blind, and fatigued, his faithful dog and 
guide sleeping by hia side cautiously Ccon- 
fined by a string, his eratch carefully 
thrust forward beyond his foot, is rec: iv- 
‘ng relief from the farmer’s daughter, 
whocomes from the cottage with a plate 
of food, while the yo unger children, one 
of thes a chubby, b: ire-jooted boy, are 
looking on his suffer ings with syinpathy, 
‘The veteran stroller is a just pe rsonifica- 
tion of the character drawn by the poet 
in the well-known Jines:— 
‘* Pity the sorrows cf a poor old man, 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to 

your door,’ 

To those who are acquainted with 
Mr. Scott’s excellencies as # landscape 
engraver, | (and who among the print col- 
lectors of the day is not?) we need but 
add that this ranks among the best of bis 
productions, and 1s really one of the best 
landscape prints that has sppeared sinee 
the time of Woollett. 


Tee Enrompment oF Ovr Saviour. 
Engraved in mezzotinto by James 
Watxce, Engraver to his Imperial 
Majesty the Emperer of all the Reus- 
sias, (to whom the Priné ts dedicated, ) 
and Member of the Imperial Acede my 
of the Fine Arts, St. Petersburgh ; from 
the Original Picture by LioneLio 
SpaDa,en the Collection of Str SamveL 
Younc, Baronet. 


This picture, best known by the name 
nf * The Miraculous Entombment,” from 
its (to the vulgar) extraordinary quality, 
of the principal figure—the dead Christ, 
which lies with the feet towards the 
spectator—always appear! ing to turn with 
the | latter, has, for this reason, excited 
more wonder, among a certain Class of 
connoisseurs, than its intrinsic merits as 
& painting, hick are undoubtedly consi- 
derable, would alone have produced ; 
but which extraordinary quality is re 
solvable by the simplest rules of perspec- 
tive, aud is often found in the eyes of 
many portraits, which appear to every 
spectator to be fixed upon him; whatever 
May be his situation, whether on the 
right, the left, or in front. As a proof; 
let any tyro in perspective ! iay down one 
of Malton’s first problems, a table, (the 
linen cloth in this picture,) divide it into 
berspective squares, like a pavement, 
‘en deseribe thereon the shaft of a 
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column six or seven diameters long, 
(Spada’s dead body,) and the effect is 
produced; right, left, or in front, this co- 
lumn would appear as turning to and re- 
ceding from every spectator, and turning 
with them, like this as they moved. An¢ d. 
why ?—The fore-shortening is apparent, 
not real; the whole is actually ope plain, 
but apparently many: the soles of the 
feet, the bottom of the column, the 
ceded head, are all apparenc ies and de- 
ceptions, and both the sides and upper 
surfaces are as visible on the right as in 
the front and on the left. Execute it in 
relief, and the miraculous eiect is directly 
lost. 

But, from the quackeries, to the rea! 
merits of this fine picture, Licnetlo 
Spada, of Bologna, from a low origin, 
became at first) colaur-grinder, and 
then one of the most distinguished scho- 
lars of the Caraeci. His distinguishing 
characteristics are a truth and vigour of 
colourmy, a powertul and effective chia- 
roscurg, carefully studied though not 
very select forms, and otexsional oddity 

ftanver, an attempt at what the Ttaltan 
critics term concéttr. His best works; 
though not scarce in private gailerics, 
were executed at and for his nitive city 
Bologna, Modena, and Parma. This 
picture 18 a characteristic Specimen of 
the master: daring in its fore- shortening; 
spirited and vigorous in its colouring, and 
of great depth and judgment if its chia- 
roscuro, and like his miracle of Santa 
Benedetto, kuown to connoisseurs by the 
name of £/ Scarpellino di Ltonello, (Lio- 
nello’s Stone-cutter ;) it is as striking for 
Its concttto (the fore-shortening) as its 
excellence. Mr. Warker has trans- 
mitted to his copper all its excellencies 
but its colouring, and if the print is hung, 
as the original was in the Gallery 1a 
St. James’s Square, sloping forwards, it 
produces an exactly similar effect. ‘the 
drawing, the fore-shortening, the chiaro- 
scuro, the effect, except as before, are al! 
preserved, and render it a legstimate 
exemplar of one of the best masters of 
the Boloynese sclivol. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


RoyaLt Acapemy. On Dec. 9, a ce- 
neral meeting of the academicians was 
held as usual on the anniversary of the 
institution of the Royal Academy, vhich 
this year fell on the following day, whieh 
was Sunday. Mr. West, we lament to 


Say; was absent, from indisposition, and 
the chair was filled by Mr. Fusch, as 
lecum tenens for the veneri able president, 
The business of the cvening commenced 
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with the election of officers for the year 
ensuing, according to annual custom, and 
the biennial distribution of vold and sil- 

ver medals to the most able of the stu- 
dents in their several arts and classes : 

which, contrary to usual practice, were 
given in a private and obscure manner, 

whereby the candidates were deprived 
of a portion of that due celebrity which 
used to be given them by the publicity 
of their rewards, and the exhibition, of 
their several works in the great exhibition- 
room for some weeks prior and subse- 
quent to the decision. From this excel- 
lent practice the Academy have chosen 
to deviate, although we despair of their 
affording a satisfactory reason for so doing. 

The following academicians were 
elected officers of the Royal Academy 
for the year ensuing: viz. 

Bensamin West, esq., re-elected Pre- 
sident. 

Georce Dance and Josepu Farrino- 
TON, esqrs., re-elected Auditors, 

Joun Yenn, esq., Treasurer, 

BensaMin West, Joun YENN, GEORGE 
Dance, and Henry Howarp, esqrs., 
Trustees. 

Henry Howarp, esq., Secretary. 

Wictiam Owen, James Norvucore, 
Henry Fuseci, esqrs.,and Sir WILLIAM 
Brecuey, knt., of the new Council. 

Jonny Fraxman, Henry Howanpn, 
Tuomas Stotnarp, and Ricuarp WeE‘T- 
MaAGoTY, esqrs., Visitors in the Academy 

of drawing from the Life. 

Avcustus Watt Carrcott, Henry 
Ifowarp, Wrritram Owen, Tuomas 
Purntirs, Martin Ancuer Sues, 
Rosert SurrkF, Henry THomson, and 
Josevn Martonp Witrtam Torx NER, 
esqrs., Visitors in the School of Painting. 

‘Truly rejoiced are we at this new esta- 
blishment i in the Roya! Academy, limited 
as it 1s in examples of colouring for its 
students, because it iends to that exten- 
ston of the views of the Academy which 
we took the liberty to recommend in 
our magazine for Aprii last, vol. iL, 
page 251, and which alone can render it 
truly serviceable to the cause of British 
art, and to the reward of British artists. 
Yet we hopeand trust that with the very 
limited (nay, almost no) means that the 
Academy possesses, an unfounded ca- 
lumny is thrown out against that excel- 
lent body, in the report - that has reached 
us, that having now established an union 
of a school of painting (to which title the 
Al itish Institution alone, ofall the esta- 

blishments of,art, had any claim,) to their 
former exceffent school of drawing and 
design, none of their students are in future 
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to attend or exhibit at the British Insti- 
tution, (lately denominated a rival to the 
Royal Academy,) under pain of expul- 
sion, and future exclusion froin academic 
honours. We trust, for the honour and 
gratitude of the Royal Academy, this is 
not true to the full extent. This union 
of painting with drawing, te which we 
have above alluded, we ventured to re- 
commend, with other extensions of the 
academic pale, so as to include all the 
artists of eminence, to give the Academy 
greater influence, greater patronage, and 
make it more universally beneficial to 
the arts of our country. We request the 
kind attention of our readers to the 
whole of our article on the exhibition of 
the works of living artists at the British 
Institution, for April, 1815. 

The Academy have again withheld 
their gold medal from the class of paint- 
ing, and two years ago, when they did 
the same with twelve candidates, we 
commended their just rebuke of the pre- 
sumption of those students, who ought 
not to have left the crayon so temera- 
riously for the pallet. But this meed of 
praise they this year prevent us from be- 
stowing, by keeping the pictures and 
other works of art offered for the pre- 
miums so completely out of sight, and 
by rendering the distribution so private 
that by no means that we have been able 
to devise have we been permitted to see 
them. ‘There were, this year, contrary 
to the last competition, only two candi- 
dates in the class of painting, therefore, 
admitting that both these were candidates 
on the former occasion, which we belicve 
is not the fact, ten of those youths have 
taken the hint, and we hope have 
made such use of the facilities afforded 
them by the Academy and the British 
Institution as will enable them to enter 
the lists with more credit at the next 
competition. 

Sorry shall we be if both these pictures 
are more unworthy of the medal than 
those we have been in the habit of seeing 
obtain them, yet we shall never blame 
the Academy for setting the standard of 
their premiums high, but for their own 

sake they should be careful not to erect 
it beyond the reach of some of their own 
body, were they to condescend to enter 
the lists of competition with their stu- 
dents. Iu 1798, Barry, then professor 
of painting, holding the situation so well 
occupied by Mr. Fuseli, who each time 
has heen selected to throw the stigma on 
the defeated aspirants, considered the 
situation of the pupils of tire Royal Aca- 
demy, ona similar step being deemed 
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necessary, as distressing, and thought it 
right to advert, in his subsequent lec- 
tures, to this rejection ofall the pictures, 
calling it a “ very disgraceful circum- 
stance,” “ although, at the same time,” 

says this energetic professor, “I was 
candidly obliged to acknowledge in €X- 
culpation of “those pupils,” (which ac- 
knowledgment the present professor 
should also in candour make, unless he 
as candidly acknowledges that the Bri- 
tish Institution took away from the pre- 
sent candidates that exculpation ; a di- 
lemma on the horns of which we believe 
he would not wish to be exposed,) “ that 
the defects for which their pictures were 
rejected, manifestly arose more from the 
want of the necessary assistance of legiti- 
mate old pictures, as exemplars for the 
study of the colouring and mechanical 
conduct, than from any want of genius, 
in which it did not appear that those 
pupils were any otherways defective, 
than in the simple circumstance of their 
misfortune under a defective education.” 

This defect we conyratulate the Aca- 
demy on their intention of remedying, 
although after the lapsé of seventeen 
years since their professor informed 
them of it from his chair, although after 
the establishment of a British Institution 
which almost renders it nugatory, al- 
though without any great exemplars of 
“ legitimate old pictures,” which the Bri- 
tish Institution hold forth liberally, nay, 
profusely; still we congratulate the 
Royal Academy and the arts on the im- 
portant circumstance, for again we repeat 
it is our wish, and the interest of the fine 
arts, that the Royal Academy of Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, and Architecture, should 
be great and flourishing. 

Mr. Fusetr, after an energetic and 
suitable exhortation on this unhappy 
subject, proceeded to the delivery of the 
medals of the several classes as follows: 


In the class of Painting. 
None! 


Sculpture. 

To Mr. Joseru, the gold medal and 
afty guineas, with. the Discourses of the 
Presidents Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Mr. West, for his model of Eve in- 
treating forgiveness at the feet of Adam. 


Architecture. 

To Mr. Tuomas, the gold medal and 
Atty guineas, with the Discourses of the 
Presidents Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Mr. West, fur his Design for a Royal 
Palace. 

To Mr. Wa. Dour the first silver 
medal, with a copy of the lectures of 
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Professors Barry, Opie, and Fuseli, hand- 
somely bound and inscribed, for the best 
accurately-figured drawing, done from 
actual measurements, of the front of 
Chiswick-house. To Mr. Cuas. Tyrreve 
a silver medal, for the second best draw- 
ing of the same elevation; and to Mr. 
Tuos. Lee‘a silver medal, for the third 
best drawing of the saime. 


Drawing Academy. 


Class of the Life.—To Mr. Wave 
the first silver medal, with a copy of the 
lectures of the last-mentioned professors, 
similarly bound and inscribed. To Mr. 
I. Pace the second silver medal. 

Class of the Antique, or Plaster Aca- 
demy. —To Mr. G. CureistMas the first 
silver medal, with books as above. To 
Mr. Currstmas the second ditto; and 
to Mr. Hirrernan the third ditto. 

Mr. Fuseli then passed the sentence 
of the Academy on the class of painting 
nearly to the following effect—not speak- 
ing in the first person plural, as on the 
foriner occasion, but reading from a slip 
of paper. The Academy, said this pa- 
per, were grieved and indignant at the 
badness of the conception, want of taste 
in the arrangement, and care in the exe- 
cution, of the proffered pictures. 


Anatomical Lectures. 

Professor Caruisce delivered his sixth 
and last lecture on Monday, the 18th 
December, and has made an entire- 
ly new arrangement upon an enlarged 
scale, in which he apologized for having 
differed from the arrangements of his 
two learned predecessors, Dr. John Hun- 
ter and Mr. Sheldon, whuse books and 
manuscripts he confessed had not been 
of much service to him. He had at first 
adopted their mode of teaching anatomy, 
technically, but he had after due deli- 
beration abandoned it; referring the stu- 
dents to books and the dissecting-room, 
while he would point out its application 
to and use in the fine arts. He has in 
this course adopted with great labour 
and success the elucidation of the human 
and animal mechanism, as auxiliary sub- 
jects of instruction in the arts of design. 
On his taking leave for the season, the 
professor was greeted with loud and sin- 
cere marks of applause; and the inte- 
rest which his lectures have excited, in- 
duces us to promise a continuation ‘and 
conclusion of our epitome of them in 
our next number, our limits being too 
confined for the present. 

Mr. TurNeER is announced for the 
next course on Perspective, on Monday 
the 8th January, 1816; and Mr. Soane 
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wor that on Architecture, on the Thurs- 
lay following: but we fear that a serious 
indisposition, as much to be regretted 
by the lovers of the fine arts as by his 
nore mminediate friends, will prevent this 
man and eminent architect from 
comme early. May our fears 
not be realized ! . 
Mr. Meyer has nearly finished in_ his 
best manner two fine prints tor Boydell 
and Co.: one a portrait of the late la- 
mented, herore Duke of Brunsivick ; and 
the other of Miss O' Nei/l as Belvidera, 
‘rom the fine picture of Devis formerly 
ring-Garden Ex- 


worthy 
neme so 


noticed by us inthe & 
hibition. — 

The pictures intended for the ap- 
proaching exhibition at the gallery of the 
Brivisu Institution, Pall Malt. are to 
he delivered on the (8th, 18th, and 2Orh 
january, and from easel report, itis hkely 
equal to any of the former, 
eshibition of Mr. West’s great 
pist Sitected is closed for 

Mr. Urnwry ¢ ORBGULD 
enabled to finish his draw- 


fo prove 

The 
picture of C/ 
the present. tl 
may be better 


tng from it for the use of the engraver, 
Mr. W. proposes te have t eneraved on 
a maguificent scale, and by one of the 
most eminent eagravers in England. We 
earnestly wish his valuable life may be 
proloneed tu ser it comrleted. 

Mr. James, of Liverpool, 1s about to 
publish a View of the Town and Hare 
bour of Liverpool, upon an extensive 


The view 1s taken trom the Op- 


SCaie,. 
posite shore. iy e plate, which is en- 
vraving by Mr, J. Ren vett in pearys. 


at torwardness, and it 
umed vill be ready for publication 
The ImMpressiods are to be 


Sina Stafe or ere 


is pres 
) January. 


coloured 1) ¢ lose imitation of Mr, James’s 
picture. 
Pre posals have been issned for pub- 


lishing by subscription, a print of Benja- 
nin Wes, Esq. President of the Royal 
Academy, to be engraved in the line 
manner by Mr. C. Heatn, after a minia- 
ture by W. 1. Newron, taken from the 
life. Lhe size of the print will be 8 inches 
by 54 inches, and it will be delivered in 
February next. The names of subscribers 
are received at Mr. Newton’s, Argyll- 
Street. 

Mr. gui Variety, the celebrated 
landscape painter has nearly ready for 
publica tion a Sew System of Pers ‘pec- 
has succeeded in sim- 


tive, in which he 
plifying that complex art tn a very inge- 
DIOUS manner, 

Mr. ACKERMANN has announced A S€- 


ries of prints, drawn and engraved 1n 1mi- 
tation of chalk, ina verv bald style, re- 
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presenting the various characters o{ 
Boats, Barges, and Rustic Cottages, in- 
tended to assist the young student jp 
tandscape and marine drawing. Tet wij} 
appear in eight monthly num be rs, royal 
4to. the first of which will be p shlis shed 
on the 1st January, 1816: 

Mr. Rowtanpson, whose talents jn 
the composition of groups are universally 
known, is engaged upon a work to be 
entitled “ The World in Miniature,’ and 
to consist of 12 roval 8vo. numbers, 
each containing five engravings of snail 
groups of figures of every possible kind 
for landscape decoration. The first nume 
ber will appear on the 1st February nest. 
and with the last will be given an in 
structive Treatise on Grouping. 

Mr. Easttaxe’s Picture of Buo ON 
parte.—Report speaks hiehly of the ace 
curate resemblance of this picture to ) the 
original, and of its merits as a work of 
art; but of this we shall be enabled to 
form our own judgment, as soon as it 
makes its appeatance; im the mean 
time, we are enabled to give a minnte 
description of it:—It represents Napo- 
leon Buonaparte the size of life, as he 
presented himselfat the gangway ot hic 
Majesty’s ship Bellerophon, when lying 
in Plymouth Sound, in the month of July 
1815. Ir being his custom to come 
upon deck towards the evening, imme- 
diately before his dinner hour, the boat: 
from the harbours of the port of Ply- 
mouth, as well as from the neighbouring 
coasts of Devon and C ornwall, resorted 
to the Ship at this hour, when he was 
sure to be seen. To gratify the crowds 
who were thus assembled, evening atter 
evening, he generally exhibited himself 
at whole length i in the vangw ay for about 
ten minutes or a quarter ot an hour, 
sometimes on both sides of the ship, but 
always on the starboard. In this pic- 
ture he appears in his most usual atti 
tude on that occasion, standing on an in- 
clined step, about two or three inches 
above 7 deck, which made him jook 
rather taller than he really is. His 
height, Ww which j is exactly given, is about 
5 feet 6G inches, {lis c omplexton is that 
brownish yellow so peculiar to ti Corsi- 
cans, and mixing with his black beard, 
produces what has been aptly called in 
some descriptions— clear bronze.” 
His smile was always accompanied with 
a slight protrtsion of the lips, and when 
without. this smile, the corners of his 
mouth drop ped down, The picture re- 
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gree of grief in the brows, which seemed 
habitual, as his smile did not dissipate 
it. In his right hand he holds an opera 
glass, with which he, from time to time, 
surveye d tbe surrounding multitudes. 
Iie most trequentiy appeared with a 
cocked hat on, which he pulled off, by 
way of salutation, on coming forward, 
and again on reuring. He worea malt 
tricoluured cockade in it, without any 
Joop or button, {lis coat eut in the 
French military fashion is the uniform of 
a colonel of Chasseurs, dark green with 
ved collar and cuffs, and a red edging ta 
the lappels,&c. Under the coat 1s dis- 
played part of the cordon ef the Legion 
of Honor, of watered red silk; he wears, 
likewise, the large star of the same order. 
Three small decorations are hung trom 
the lett lappel of bis coat; the small cross 
of the Legion of Honoar suspended by 
a redribbon; the order of the Reunian 
by a blue: and that of the Iron Crown 
by an orange one, with a green border, 
His small clothes are whitish kerseymere, 
with a small gold buckle at the knee, 
white silk stockings, and a gold buckle ia 
his shoe, Betind him, on his right, is 
Count Piontkowski, uncovered, in the 
uniform of officier d’ordonnance. This 
officer having been separated from Buo- 
eb arte, wrote him a letter, varnestly cine 

eating to be permitted to accompany 
Lim to St, Helena; ; his request was libe- 
rally granted by the British government, 
aad he remained tll a ship was ready, on 
board the St. George, at Piymouth, 
where he sat to the arust for his portrait. 
Behind Buoneparte, on his jeft, is Count 
Bertrand, seen in profile and also unco- 
vered, in the untiorm of a general othcer. 
A marine is on guard at his post, in the 
gangway, on Buonaparte’s lett. A sailor 
velow lias just removed the side-rope 
which hangs an his arm from the ring, 
aud is getting towards the main chains, 
Where he always remained ull Buona- 
parte retired ; the ather rope is hung 
over ‘the hauimock-railing, This pre- 
aution af remaving the side-ropes was 
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always taken, probably to prevent those 
alongside from holding on, or trying to 
climb up, or to guard against any sudden 
attempt atescape. An ensign, “hich is 
seen on the bulk-head, is supposed to 
have been used for an awning over the 
quarter-deck. ‘The letter S. on one of 
the hammocks inaicates the starboard 
side of the ship. Lhe picture has been 
purchased by some gentlemen of Ply- 
mouth for one thou- aud guincas, and will 
be offered to public exhibition i in London 
in the month of January, 

There can be no class of readers who 
will not learn with pleasure that an ar- 
tist of acknowledged merit has just com- 
pleted a very fine painting of the Site of 
the ancient Jerusalem and the surround- 
ing Couniry, as seen at this day from the 
Mount of Olives. ‘The picture is painted 
from the original drawings of his son, 
who travelled into the East about four 
years ago, As an elucidation of the 
Scriptures, every reflecting mind will per- 
ceive that this picture must teod more 
clearly to explain the local circumstances 
connected with the relations of sacred 
writ than the most sanguine mind, un- 
aided by such a guide could possibly 
conceive, ov the tiost laborious com- 
mentary exemplify. ‘This highly instruc- 
tive picture will remain on view fora 
short time previous to passing into the 
hands of the cngravers, as it is “intended 
to produce a series of plates from it, 
The picture itself is upon a gigantic 
scale, being no less than one hundred 
and thirty fect in length, and eighteen 
feet high. 

Mr. Bo: isEY, Of Broad-street, bas just 
imported a singular and novel collection 
of modern German engravings, wood- 
cuts, lithographic performances, or works 
from stone, aad highly finished military 
and civil costumes of various countries, 
forming a truly interesting asscinblage to 
every amateur of the fine arts, Cata- 
logues of the above, and also of a new and 
extensive Importation of German music 
nay be had of Mr. Boosey. 


DRAMATIC REGISTER. 





Sumite materiain vestiis qui scribitis equam viribus,—Hor, 





Male si mandata loqueris, 


Aut dormitabo, aut ridebo,— Ibid. 





LIL iast twe months have produced 
‘inpore than usual number of dramatic 


pieces with new names, all of which un- 
avoidable circumstances have hitherto 
Prevented us from seeing. We shall not 
alfect to lament this much. Those ameng 


them which deserve notice can aitord te 
wait for it; and those which do not wait 
for it may be safely pronounced not to 
have deserved it. 

Mr. Kean and Miss O’Neill have also 
appeared in several new characters. Our 
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absence from these we really do lament, 
because we consider every such perform- 
ance, as it respects the true interests of 
the drama, and the true pleasure of the 
lovers of it, to be worth at least, half a 
dozen “* newcomedies,” or as many score 
“ new farces.” A single sigh from Miss 
O'Neill contains more mind than the best 
modern comedy we have seen these 
seven years; and a single burst of passion 
from Kean makes one forget that there 
is such a thing as a farce in existence. 
Our readers will recollect too, that we 
do not profess to give an account of 
every thing thatis offered under the title 
of “ novelty.” We have neither time 
nor space for it. We set out upon a 
principie of selection; we shall never 
scruple to sacrifice five acts of dullness, 
to five minutes of genius; and shall, we 
hope, not be expected, after having been 
lifted above ourselves by a tragedy of 
Shakspeare, or a comedy of Sheridan, to 
sit quietly to be sunk below ourselves by 
a modern farce, or a French melodrame. 

In the meantime we are only able this 
month to notice the revival at Drury 
Lane Theatre of a play of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, called “ The Beggar’s Bush.” 
Although this play contains here and 
there a beauty; and one short scene in 
particular (that which closes the third 
act) which Is most exquisitely written, 
yet it is upon the whole greatly inferior 
to many, and indeed most of the plays 
by the same authors, both with respect 
to its poetical merits, and also the adap- 
tation of its principal character to the 
powers of Mr. Kean: the short scene of 
which we have already spoken being the 
only part of it that is worthy of him. We 
therefore cannot guess why the Beggar’s 
Bush has been chosen in preference to 
so many others more worthy, unless it be 
to husband the treasure which we hope 
the directors of our Theatres have at 
length discovered that they possess in 
the works of the most inspired age of our 
literary history. 

The alterations which have been made 
in this play, by the Hon. Mr. Kinnaird, 
one of the committee of management, 
are in part judicious, and in part, we 
think, not so. The only prominent part 
of the character of Goswyn is the struggle 
between despair at his broken fortunes, 
and his love for Gertrude; sometimes 
one having the ascendancy, sometimes 
the other. But we seemed to miss the 
hints he oceasionally throws out in the 
early part of the play, about the strength 
of his love, and which are essential to 
the consistency of the part. We cannot 


guess why they were omitted. In the 
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scenes with the merchants Mr. Kean 
never lost sight of good sense and pro- 
priety; in that with Hempskirke he play- 
ed with great spirit and animation ; and 
in the'beautiful one with Gertrude, which 
is ‘a dream of passion” between sorrow 
and love, he put forth some of his best 
powers. Iie was deeply pathetic in la- 
menting his prayers unanswered, “‘ Gyves 
I must wear, and cold must be my com- 
fort, &c.”* and nothing could be better 
expressed than the fine poetical image 
contained in the lines: 
‘¢ The time grows on still ; 

And, like a tumbling wave, I see my ruin 

Come rolling over me.” 

In the course of the play Mr. Kean in- 
troduced one or two pauses, as indeed he 
does in almost all his characters, in 
which, like the rests in some modern 
music, we could discover no sort of 
meaning. His pauses are sometimes 
among the very finest parts of his acting ; 
but in the instances to which we allude 
they are nothing less. That, for example, 
at the exit of the third act, where he an- 
ticipates ‘* man’s worst fortune, pity.” 
He rested so long between “ fortune” 
and “ pity,” that we thought he was 
waiting for the prompter. We cannot 
tell what else he could be waiting for. 
He was not considering within himself 
what ‘ man’s worst fortune” is ; nor was 
he desirous of impressing the remem- 
brance of it on others, for he was speak- 
ing to himself. The fact we believe is, 
that he for once recollected he had an 
audience before him, a fault he 1s less 
zpt to fall into than any other actor. 

We have seen Mrs. Mardyna secona 
time, as Albina Mandeville, in The Will. 
She is a more lovely woman than we at 
first thought her, but not so good an 
actress. She conceives her characters 
tolerably well, but is sadly deficient 10 
the management of her voice; she uses 
it as unmercifully, and almost as power- 
fully as Mr. Pope himself. But we still 
think that with a little good advice, sin- 
cerely offered and frankly accepted, and 
a season’s practice before a London au- 
dience, she may become a very charming 
actress. . 

Within the last two months Miss 
O’Neill has appeared in Elwina in Miss 
Hannah More’s tragedy of “ Percy,” and 
in Otway’s lovely Monimia; and Mr. 
Kean has played the Duke Aranza, and 
the ranting Bayazet. We shall next 


month do our best to give an account of 


these most interesting performances. _ 
“"* The reader of feeling will not fail to dis- 
cover a pathos even in the rhythm of ths 
single verse. 
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DIGEST OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 


THE paramount interest of the im- 
portant state papers made public during 
the past month, compels us to defer our 
regular historical summary, in order to 
make room for them in owr present vo- 
Jume, in which it is desirable that they 
should be included. 


Definitive Treaty of Peace with France. 
(Official Copy.) 

In the Name of the Most Holy and 
Undivided Trinity. 

The Allied Powers having by their united 
efforts and by the success ot their arms, pre- 
served France and Europe from the convul- 
sions with which they were menaced by the 
late enterprize of Napoleon Kuonaparte, and 
by the revolutionary system reproduced in 
France to promote its success—participating 
at present with his Most Christian Majesty 
in the desire to consolidate, by maintaining 
inviolate the royal authority, and by restor- 
ing the operation of the constitutional char- 
ter, the order of things which had been hap- 
pily re-established in France, as also in 
the object of restoring between France 
and her neighbours those relations of reci- 
procal confidence and good will which the 
fatal effects of the revolution and of the sys- 
tem of Conquest had for so long a time dis- 
turbed: persuaded, at the same time, that 
that last object can only be obtained by an 
arrangement framed to secure to the Allies 
Proper indemnities for the past and solid 
guarantees for the future, they have, in con- 
cert with his Majesty the King of France, 
taken into consideration the means of giving 
effect to this arrangement; and being satis- 
fied that the indemnity due to the Allied 
Powers cannot be either entirely territorial 
Orentirely pecuniary, without prejudice to 
France in one or other of her essential in- 
terests, and that it would be more fit to com- 
bine both the modes, in order-to avoid the 
inconvenience which would result, were 
either resorted to separately, their Imperial 
and Royal Majesties have adopted this basis 
for their present transactions ; and agreeing 
alike as to the necessity of retaining for a 
fixed time in the frontier provinces of France, 
a certain number of allied troops, they have 
determined to combine their different ar- 
Tangement, founded upon these bases, in a 
definitive treaty. For this purpose, and to 
this effect, his Majesty the King of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
for himse!f and his Allies on the one part, 
and his Majesty the King of France and Na- 
varreon the other part, have named their 
Plenipotentiaries to discuss, settle, and sign 
the said Definitive Treaty ; namely, his Ma- 
jJesty the King of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the Right Hon. 
Robert Stewart Viscount Castlereagh, &c.&C. 
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and the Most Illustrious and Most Noble 
Lord Asthur, Duke, Marquis, and Ear! of 
Wellington, &c. &c. and his Majesty the 
King of France and of Navarre, the Sieur 
Armand Emanuel! du Plessis Richelieu, Duke 
of Richelicu, &c. &c.3; who, having ex- 
changed their full powers, iound to be in 
good and due form, have signed the follow- 
ing articles :— 

Art. 1. The frontiers of France shall be 
the same as they were in the year 1790, save 
and except the modifications on one side and 
on the other, which are detailed in the pre- 
sent articlé First, on the -orthern fron- 
tiers, the line of demarkation shall remain as 
it was fixed by the Treaty of laris, as far as 
opposite to Quiverain, from thence it shall 
foilow the ancient limits of the Belgian pro- 
vinces, of the late bishoprick of Liege, and of 
the Duchy of Bouillon, as they existed in the 
year 1790, leaving the territories included 
(enclaves) within that line of Phillippeville 
and Marienbourg, with the fortresses so 
called, together with the who'e of the Duchy 
of Bouillon, without the frontiers ot France, 
From Villers near Orval, upon the confines 
of the Department Des Ardennes, and of the 
Grand Duchy of Luxembourg «s far as Perle, 
upon the great road leading trom Thionville 
to Treves, the line shall remain as it was laid 
down by the Treaty of Paris. From Perle 
it shal] pass by Lauensdorff, Walwich, Schar- 
dorff, Niederveiling, Pelweiler (all these 
places with their banlieues or dependencies 
remaining to France) to Houvre—and shall 
follow from thence the old limits ot the dis- 
trict (Pays) of Sarrebruck, leaving Sarrelouis, 
and the course of the Sarre, together with 
the places situated to the right of the line 
above described, and their banlieues or de- 
pendencies without the limits of France. 
From the limits of the district of Sarrebruck 
the line of demarcation shall be the same 
which at present separates from Germany 
thedepartments of the Moselle and of the 
Lower Rhine, as far as to the Lauter, which 
river shall from thence serve as the frontier, 
until it falls into the Rhine. Ali the terri- 
tory on the left bank of the Lauter, includ- 
ing the fortress of Landau, shall form part of 
Germany. 

The town of Weissenbourg, however, 
through which that river runs, shall remain 
entirely to France, with a rayon on the left 
bank, not exceeding a thousand toises, and 
which shall be more particularly determined 
by the commissioners who shall be charged 
with the approaching designanon of the 
boundaries.—Secondly, leaving the mouth 
of the Lauter and continuing along the de- 
partment of the Lower Rhine, the Upper 
Rhine, the Doubs and the Jura to the Canton 
de Vaud, the frontiers shall remain as fixed 
by the Treaty of Paris. The Thalweg of 
the Rhine shall form the boundary between 
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France and the States of Germany, but the 
property of the islands shall remain in per- 
petuity, asit shall be fixed by a new survey 
of the course of that river, and continue un- 
changed «hatever variation that Course may 
underso in the lapse of time. Commissioners 
shall be named on both sides, by the High 
Contraciing Parties, within the space of three 
months, 'o proceed upon the said survey. 
One halt of the bridge between Strasbourg 
and Kehl shail belong to France, and the 
other half to the Grand Duchy of Baden. 
Thirdly, in order to establish a direct com- 
munication be ween the Canton of Geneva 
and Switzerland, that part of the Pays de 
Gex, bounded on the east by the lake Leman; 
on the sous by the territory of the Canton 
of Geneva; on the north, by that of the 
Canton de Vaud ; on the west, by the course 
of the Versoix, and by a line’ which compre- 
hends the communes of Collex, Bossy, and 
Meyrin, kaving the commune of Ferney to 
France, shaii be ceded to the Helvetic Confe- 
deracy, i) order to be united to the Canton 
of Geneve =e line of the French custom- 
houses shail be pluced to the west of the 
Jura, so that the whole of the Pays de Gex 
shall be without ‘hat line. Fourthly, from 
the frontiers of the Canton of Geneva, as far 
as the Mediterranean, the line of demaica- 
tion shali be that which, in the year 1790, 
separated France from Savoy, and from the 
county «f Nice. The relations which the 
Treaty of Paris of 1814 had re-established 
between France and the Principality of 
Monaco, snall cease for ever, and the same 
relations shail exist between that Principality 
and his Majesty the King of Sardinia. 
Fifthiv, all the territories and districts in- 
Cluded (enclavés) within the boundary of the 
French territory, as deiermined by the pre- 
sent article, shall remain united to France. 
Sixth y, the high contracting parties shall 
name within cutee months after the signature 
of the present treaty, Commissioners to regu- 
date every thing lating to the designation of 
the bound sof the respective countries, 
and us soon as te labours of the commis- 
sioncrs shall have terminated, maps shall be 
drawn, and Jand-nmatks shall be erected, 
Which shall point out the respecuve limits. 
9, The tortiesses, places and districts, 
which acevrding to the preceding article are 
no longer to torm: part of the French terri- 
tory, shall be placed at the disposal of the 
Allied Powers, at the periods fixed by the 
gth artice of the Military Convennon an- 
nexed t he presentireaty 3 and his Majesty 


the Kins © Fs :nace renounces for himself his 
heirs ave oeossors for ever, the rigtts of 
soverci. tn property, which he has hi- 
therto «x ci over the said fortresses, 
places ay sthacts 


3. The torufications of Huninguen having 
been constantly an object of uneasiness to 
the town of Basle, the high contracting par- 
tics, in order to give to the Helvetic Confe- 
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deracy a new proof of their good will and of 
their solicitude for its welfare, have agreed 
among themselves to demolish the fortifica- 
ticns of Huninguen, and the French Go- 
ve) .ment engages from the same motive not 
to :«-cstablish them at any time, and not to 
rep.ace them by other fortifications, at a dis- 
tance of less than that of three leagues from 
the town of Basle. The neutrality of Swit- 
zerland shall be extended to the territory 
situated to the north of a line to be drawn 
from Uzgine, that town being included, to 
the south of the Lake of Annecy, by Faverge, 
as far as Lecheraine, and from thence, by 
the Lake of Bourget, as far as the Rhone, in 
like manner aS it was extended to the pro- 
vinces of Chablais and of Faucigny, by the 
32d Article of the final act of the Congress 
of Vienna. 

4. The pecuniary part of the indemnity to 
be furnished by France to the Allied Powers, 
is fixed at the sum of 700 millions of frances, 
The mode, the periods, and the guarantees 
for the payment of this sum, shall be regu- 
lated by a special convention, which shall 
have the same force and cffect as if it were 
inserted word for word in the present treaty, 

5. The state of uneasiness and fermenta- 
tion, which after so many violent convul- 
sions, and particularly after the last catastro- 
phe, France must still experience, notwith- 
standing the paternal inteations of her King, 
and the advantages secured to every class of 
his subjects by the constitutional charter, re- 
quiring, for the security of the neighbouring 
states, certain measures of precaution, and 
of temporary guarantee, it has been judged 
indispensible te occupy, during a hxed time, 
by a corps of allied troops, certain military 
positions along the frontiers of France, under 
the express reserve that such occupation shall 
in no way prejudice the sovereignty of his 
Most Christian Majesty, or the state of pos- 
session; such as it is recognised and confirm- 
ed by the present treaty. The number of 
these tropps shall not exceed 150,000 men. 
The commander-in-chief of this army shall 
be nominated by the “llied Powers, This 
army shall occupy the fortresses of Conde, 
Valenciennes,» Bouchain, Cambray, Le 
Quesnoy, Maubeuge, Landrecies, Avesnes, 
Rocroy, Givet with Charlemont, Mezieres, 
Sedan, Montmedy, Thionville, Longwy; 
Bitsche, and the Tete-de Pont of Fort Louis. 
As the maintenance of the army destined for 
this service is to be provided by France, 4 
special convention shall segulate every thieg 
which may relate to that object. This con- 
vention, which shall have the same force 
and effect as if it were inserted word for word 
in the present treaty, shall also regulate the 
relations of the army of occupation with the 
civil and military authorities of the country. 
The utmost extent of the duration of this 
military occupation, is fixed at five yeals- 
It may terminate before that period, if, # 
the end of three years, the Allied Sovertig®s 
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after having, in concert with his Majesty the 
King of France, maturely examined their re- 
ciprocal situation and interests, and the pro- 
gress Which shall have been made in France 
in the re establishment of order and tran- 
quillitv, shall agree to acknowledge that the 
motives which ied them to that measure 
have ceased tv exist. But whatever may be 
the result of tims deliberation, all the fort- 
resscs aut positions occupied by the allied 
troops shall, at the expiration of five years, 
be evacuated without further delay, and 
given up to his Most Christian Majesty, or 
to his heirs and successors. 

6. The foreign troops, not forming part of 
the army of capitulation, shall evacuate the 
French territory within the term fixed by the 
6th article of the Military Convention an- 
nexed to the present Treaty. 

7. Inall countries which shall change so- 
vereigns, as well in virtue of the present 
Treaty. as of the arrangements which are to 
be made in consequence thereof, a period of 
six years from the date of the exchange of 
the ratifications, shall be allowed to the in- 
habitants, natives or foreigners, of whatever 
condition and nation they may be, to dispose 
of their property, if they should think fit so 
to do, and to retire to whatever country they 
may Choose. 

8. All the dispositions of the Treaty of 
Paris of the goth of May, 1814, relative to 
the countries ceded by that Treaty, shall 
equally apply to the several territories and 
districts ceded by the present Treaty. 

9. The high contracting parties have caus- 
ed representation to be made of the different 
claims arising out of the non-execution of 
the nineteenth and following articles of the 
Treaty of the 30th of May, 1814, as well as 
of the additional articles of that Treaty sign- 
ed between Great Britain and France, desir- 
ing to render more efficacious the stipulations 
made thereby, and having determined, by 
two separate conventions, the line to be pur- 
sued on each side for that purpose, the said 
two conventions, as annexed to the present 
treaty, shall, in order to secure the complete 
execution of the above-mentioned articles, 
have the same force and effect as if the same 
were inserted, word for word, herein. 

10. All prisoners taken during the hosti- 
lities, as well as all hostages which may 
have been carried off or given, shall be re- 
Stored in the shortest time possible. The 
same shall be the case with respect to the 
ptisoners taken previously to the Treaty of 
the 30th of May, 1814, and who shall not 
aiready have been restored. 

11. The Treaty of Paris of the 30th of May 


1514, and the final act of the Congress of- 


Vienna of the sth of June, 1815, are con- 
firmed, and shall be maintained in all such 
of their enactments which shall have been 
modified by the articles of the present 
Treaty, 


12, The present Treaty, with the conven- 
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tiuns annexed thereto, shall be ratified in one 
act, and the ratifications thereof shall be ex- 
changed in the space of two months, or 
sooner if pos-ible. 

In witness whereof, the respective pleni- 
pot ntiaries have signed the -ame, and have 
aifixed thereunto the seals of their arms, 

Done at Paris the 20th day of Novem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord 1815. 
(Signed) (Signed) 
(L.S.) CastiueresGu, (LS.) Richetiru. 
(L.S.) WELLINGTON. 
Additional Article. 

The high contracting powers, sincerely 
desiring to give effect to the measures on 
which they deliberated at the Congress of 
Vienna, relative to the complete and univer- 
sal abolition of the Slave Trade, and having 
each in their respective dominions prohi- 
bited without restriction their colonies and 
subjects from taking any part whatever in 
this traffic, engage to renew conjointly their 
efforts, with the view of securing final suc- 
cess to those principles which they pro- 
claimed in the declaration of the 4th of Fe- 
bruary, 1815, and of concerting, without 
loss of time, through their ministers at the 
Courts of London and of Paris, the most 
effectual measures for the entire and defini- 
tive abolition of a commerce so odious, and 
so strongly condemned by the laws of reli- 
gion and of nature. 

The present additional article shall have 
the’same force and effect as if it were in- 
serted word for word, in the treaty signed 
thisday. It shall be included in the ratifica~- 
tion of the said Treaty. 

In witness whereof, the respective pleni- 
potentiaries have signed the same, and have 
affixed thereunto the seals of theirarms. 

Done at Paris, the 20th day of Novem- 
ber, inthe year of our Lord 1815. 


(Signed) (Signed) 
(L.S.) Castteneacu. (LS.) Ricuevieu. 
(L.S.) WELLINGTON. 





“imilar treaties were signed on the same 


‘day Ly the Plenipotentiaries of France with 


those of the Emperors of Austria and Russia 

and the King of Prussia. To the treaty with 

Russia only was annexed the following 
Separate Article, 

In execution of the additional article to 
the treaty of the 30th of May, 1814, his 
Most€hristian Majesty engages to send with- 
out delay to Warsaw, one of more commis- 
sioners, to cO-operate in his name, accord- 
ine to the terms of the said article, in the 
examination and liquidation of the recipro- 
cal claims of France and of the late duchy 
of Warsaw, and all the arrangements rela- 
tive to them. 

His Most Christian Majesty acknowledges, 
in regard to his Majesty the Emperor of Rus- 
sia in his quality of King of Poland, the mul- 
lity of the convention of Bayonne, it being 
thosoughly understood that this disposition 
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shall not be carried into effect in any other 
manner than conformably with the princi- 
ples established in the conventions referred 
toin Art. 9, of the treaty of this day- 

The present separate article shall have the 
same force and validity as if it were inserted 
word for word in the treaty of this day. It 
shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall 
be exchanged at the same time. 

In faith of which the respective plenipo- 
tentiaries have signed it and affixed the seal 
of their arms. 

Done at Paris the 20th of November, 
in the year of grace 1815. 

Yo this Treaty were annexed four 
Conventions, regulating the details which 
could not be introduced into the general 
outline of the arrangements sketched in 
that document. ‘The substance of these 
Conventions we are obliged to rescrve 
for our next, 

Treaty of Alliance and Friendship be- 
tween fis Britannic Majesty, and the 
emperor of Austria. Signed at Parts 

the 20th of November, 1815. 


In the Name of the Most Holy and 
Undivided Trinity. 

The purpose of the alliance concluded at 
Vienna, the 25th day of March, 1815, hav- 
ing been happily attained by the re-establish- 
ment in France of the order of things which 
the last criminal attempt of Napoleon Buo- 
naparte had momentarily subverted ; their 
Majesties the King of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, the Emperor 
of Austria, King of Hungary and Bohemia, 
the Emperor ofall the Russias, and the King 
of Prussia, considering that the repose of 
Europe is essentially interwoven with the 
confirmation of the order of things founded 
on the maintenance of the royal authority 
and of the constitutional charter, and wish- 
ing to employ all their means to prevent the 
general tranquillity (the object of the wishes 
of mankind and the constant end of their 
efforts) from be.ng again disturbed ; desirous 
moreover to draw closer the ties which unite 
them for the common interests of their 
people, have resolved to give to the principles 
solemnly laid down in the Treaties of Chau- 

mont of the Ist of March, 1814, and of 
Vienna of the 25th March, 1815, the appli 

cation the most analogous to the present 
State of affairs, and to fix beforehand by a 
solemn treaty the principles which they pro- 
pose t» follow, in order to guarantee Europe 
from the dangers by which she may still be 
menaced; for which purpose the high con- 
tracting parties have ni.med to discuss, settle 
and sign the conditions of the treaty, 
namely.— [Here folio» the names aad titles 
of the Plenipotentiaries, viz. Lord Castle- 
reagh, Duke of Weilington, Prince of Met- 
ternich, and Baron Wessenburg}]—who, 


after having exchanged their full powers, 
found to be in good and due form, have 
agreed upon the following articles : 

Article 1, The high contracting parties re. 
ciprocally promise to maintain, in its form 
and vigour, the treaty signed this day with 
his Most Christian Majesty, and to see that 
the stipulations of the said treaty, as well as 
those of the particular conventions which 
have reference thereto, shall be strictly and 
faithfully executed in their fullest extent. 

2. The high contracting parties having en- 
gaged in the war which is just terminated, 
for the purpose of maintaining inviolably the 
arrangements settled at Paris last year, for 
the safety and interest of Europe, have 
judged it advisable to renew the said engage- 
ments by the present act, and to confirm 
them as mutually obligatory, subject to the 
modifications contained in the treaty signed 
this day with the Plenipotentiaries of hig 
Most Christian Majesty, and particularly 
those by which Napoleon Buonaparte and 
his family, in pursuance of the treaty of the 
11th of April 1814, have been for ever ex- 
cluded from supreme power in France, which 
exclusion the contracting powers bind them- 
selves by the present act to maintain in full 
vigour, and should it be necessary, with the 
whole of their forces. And as the same re- 
volutionary principles which upheld the last 
Criminal usurpation, might again under 
other forms convulse France, and thereby 
endanger the repose of other States: under 
these circumstances, the high conttarting 
parties solemnly admitting it to be their 
duty to redouble their watchfulness for the 
tranquillity and interests of their people, 
engage, im case so unfortunate an event 
should again occur, to concert among 
themselves, and with his Most Christian 
Majesty, the measure which they may judge 
necessary to be pursued for the safety of their 
respective States, and for the general tran- 
quillity of Europe. 

3. The high contracting parties, in agree- 
ing with his Most Christian Majesty that a 
line of military position in France should be 
occupied by a corps of allied troops during a 
certain number of years, had in view to se- 
cure, as far as lay in their power, the effect 
of the stipulations contained in Articles 1, 
anl 9, of the present treaty, and uniformly 
disposed to adopt every salutary measure cal- 
culated to secure the tranquillity of Europe 
by maintaining the order of things re-esta- 
blished in France, they engage, that In case 
the said body of troops should be attacked or 
menaced with an atiack on the part of 
France, that the said powers should be again 
obliged to place themselves on a war esta 
blishment against that power, in order to 

maintain either of the said stipulations, or to 
secure and suppore the great interests [0 
which they slate, each cf the high contract 
ing parties shall furnish, without delay, 4c 
cording to the stipulations of the treaty of 
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Chaumont, and especially in pursuance of 
the 6th and sth articles of that treaty, its full 
contingent of sixty thousand men, in addi- 
tion to the forces left in France, or such part 
of the said contingent as the ex:gency of the 
case may require to be put in motion. 

4. If unfortunately the forces stipulated in 
the preceding article should be found insuffi- 
cient, the high contracting partics will con- 
cert together, without loss of time, as to the 
additional number of troops to be furnished 
by each for the support of the common Cause ; 
and they engage to employ in case of need 
the whole of their forces, in o:der to bring 
the war to a speedy and successful termina- 
tion, reserving to themselves the right to 
prescribe, by common consent, such condi- 
tions of peace as shal! hold out to Europe a 
sufficient guarantee against the recurrence 
of a similar calamity. 

5. The high contracting parties having 
agreed to the dispositions laid down in the 
preceding articles, for the purpose of securing 
the effect of their engagements during the 
period of ihe temporary occupation, declare 
moreover that even after the expiration of this 
measure the said engagements shall still re- 
main in full force and vigour, for the purpose 
of carrying into effect such measures as may 
be deemed necessary for the maintenance of 
the stipulations contained in the articles 1, 
and 2, of the present act. 

6. To facilitate and to secure the execu- 
tion of the present treaty, and to consolidate 
the connections which at the present mo- 
ment so closely unite the four Sovereigns for 
the happiness of the world, the high con- 
tracting parties have agreed to renew their 
meetings at fixed periods, either under the 
imumediate auspices of the sovereigns them- 
selves, or by their respective ministers, for 
the purpose of consulting upon their com- 
mon interests, and for the consideration of 
the measures which at each of those periods 
shall be considered the most salutary for the 
repose and prosperity of nations, and for the 
maintenance of the peace of Europe. 

7. The present treaty shall be ratified, and 
the ratification shall be exchanged within 
two months, or sooner if possible. 

In faith of which the respective Plenipo- 
tentiaries have signed it, and have affixed 
thereto the seals of their arms. 

Done at Paris, the 20th of November, 
A.D. 1815. | 
(Signed) (L.S.) CasTLeREAGH, 
(L.S.) WELLINGTON, 
(L. S.) Metrernicnu. 
(L. S.) WessenBure. 

Note.—Similar treaties were signed on 
the same day by the Plenipotentiaries of his 
Majesty, with those of the Emperor of 
Russia and the King of Prussia, respectively. 


Treaty respecting the Ionian Islands. O45 


TREATY 
Between Great Britain and Russia, respect- 
ing the fonian Islands, signed at Paris, 

the 5t/. of Novemler, 1815. 

In the name of the Most Holy and 
Undivided Trinity. 

His Majesty the King of the United King- 

dom of Great Britain and Ireland, his Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of all the Russias, his Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of Austria, King of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, and his Maj: sty the King 
of Prussia, animated by the desire of prose~ 
cuting the Negociations adjourned at the 
Congress of Vienna, in order to fix the 
destiny of the Seven Ionian Islands, and to 
insure the independence, liberty, and happi- 
ness of the inhabitants of those islands, by 
placing them and their constitutton under 
the immediate protection of one of the great 
powers of Europe, have agreed to setile defi- 
nitively, bv a special act, whatever relates to 
this object, which, grounded upon the rights 
resuliing from the Treaty of Paris, of the 30th 
of May, 1814, and likewise upon the British 
Declarations at the period when the British 
arms liberated Cerigo, Zaure, Cephalonia, 
Santa Maura, Ithaca, and Paxo, shall be 
considered as forming part of the General 
Treaty concluded at Vienna, on the gth of 
June, 1815, on the termination of the Con- 
gress; and in order to settle and sign the 
said act, the high contracting powers have 
nominated plenipotentiaries—that is to say : 
his Majesty the King of the United Kingdom 
of Great Biitain and Ireland, the Right Ho- 
nourable Robert Stewart, Viscount Castle- 
reagh, ‘vc, &c. &c.3; and the Most Illustri- 
ous and most Noble Lord, Arthur, Duke of 
Wellington, &c. &c. &c.;—his Majesty the 
Emperor of all the Russias, the Sieur Andre, 
Prince of Rasoumoffsky, &c. &c. &c.; and 
the Sieur John, Count Capo d’Istria, Ke, &e. 
&c,:—who, after having exchanged their 
full powers, found to be in good and due 
form, have agreed upon the following 
articles : 
J. The islands of Corfu, Cephalonia, 
Zante, Maura, Ithaca, Cerigo, and Paxo, 
with their dependencies, such as they are 
described in the Treaty between his Majesty 
the Emperor of all the Russias and the Otte- 
man Porte, of the 21st of March, 1800, shall 
form a singic, free, and independent state, 
under the denomin2tion of the United States 
of the Ionian Islands. 

Ii. This state shall be placed under the 
immediate and exclusive protection of his 
Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, his heirs and suc- 
cessors. The other contracting powers <o 


consequently renounce every right or parti- 
cular pretension whieh they might have _ 
formed in respect to them, and formally 
guarantee all the dispositions of the present 
treaty. 

III, The United States of the Tonian 
Islands shall, with the apprebation oi the 
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protecting power, regulate their internal or- 
ganization ; and, in order to give to all the 
parts of this organization the necessary con- 
sistency and action, his Britannic Majesty 
will employ a particular solicitude with re- 
gard to the legisiation and the general admi- 
nistratior of those states ; his Majesty will 
therefore appoint a lord high commissioner 
to reside there, invested with all the necessary 
power and authorities for this purpose. 

IV. In order to carry into execution with- 
out delay the stipulations mentioned in the 
articles preceding, and to grourd the political 
re-organization which is actually in force, 
the lord high commissioner of the protect- 
ing power shall regulate the forms of convo- 
cation of a legislative assembly, of which he 
shall direct the proceedings, in order to draw 
up a new Constitutional charter for the states, 
which his Majesty the King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland shall 
be requested to ratify. 

Until such constitutional charter shall 
have been so drawn up, and duly ratified, the 
existing constitutions shall remain in force in 
the different islands, and no alteration shall 
be made in them, except by his Britannic 
Majesty in Council. 

VY. Inorder toensure, without restriction, 
to the inhabitants of the United States of the 
Ionian Islands, the advantages resulting from 
the high protection under which these states 
are placed, as well as for the exercise of the 
rights inherent in the said protection, his 
Britannic Majesty shall have the right to oc- 
cupy the fortresses and places of those states, 
end to maintain garrisons in thesame. The 
military force of the said United States shall 
also be under the orders of the commander- 
in-chief of the troops of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty. 

VI. His Britannic Majesty consents, 
that a particular convention with the govern- 
ment of the said United States shall regulate, 
according to the revenues of those states, 
every thing which may relate to the mainte- 
nance of the fortresses already existing, as 
well as to the subsistence and payment of 
the British garrisons, and to the number of 
men of which they shall be composed in 
time of peace. 





The same convention shall likewise fix 
the relations which are to exist between the 
sail armed force and the lonian Govern- 
ment, 

Vif. The trading flag of the United 
States of the Tonian Islands shall be acknow- 
ledged by all the contracting parti s as the 
flag of a free and independent state It shal] 
carry with the colours and above the armo- 
rial bearings thereon displayed bef: re the 
year 1807, such other as his Britannic Ma- 
jesty may think proper to grant, as a mark 
of the protection under which the said Fonian 
States are placed ; and for the more ¢ ffectual 
furtherance of this protection, all the ports 
and harbours of the said states are hereby 
declared to be, with respect te honorary and 
military rights, within British jurisdiction, 
The commerce between the United lonian 
States, and the dominions of his Imperia! 
and Royal Apostolic Majesty, shall enjoy 
the same advantages and facilities as that of 
Great Britain with the said United States, 
None but commercial agents or consuls 
charged solely with the carrying on com- 
mercial relations, and subject to the regula- 
tions to which commercial agents or consuls 
are subject in other independent states, shall 
be accredited to the United States of the 
Ionian Islands. 

Vill. All the powers which signed the 
Treaty of Paris of the 15th of May, 1814, 
and the Actof the Congress of Vienna of the 
gth of June, 18155; and also his Majesty the 
King of the Two Sicilies, and the Otteman 
Porte, shall be invited to accede to the pre- 
sent Convention. 

IX. ‘The present Act shall be ratifed, 


and the ratifications shall be exchanged in. 


two months, or sooner, if possible. 

In witness whereof the respective plenipo- 
tentiaries have signed it, and affixed there- 
unto the seals of their arms. 

Done 2t Paris, the sth day of Novem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord, 1815. 
(L.S.) CasTLEREAGH. 
(L.S.) WELLINGTON. 
(L.S.) Le Prince de RasouMOFFSkyY. 
(L.S.) Le Comte Caro D'IstRia. 








INCIDENTS, PROMOTIONS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, &c. 
IN LONDON AND MIDDLESEX. 


With Biographical Accounts of Distinguished Characters. 





Bulletin of his Majesty's Health. 

‘« Windsor Castle, Dec. 2. 

““ His Mhjesty has enjoyed good bodily 

health during the last month, and has in 

geneial been very tranquil throughout. His 
Majesty’s disorder is not abated.” 

Karly in the morning of Nov. 24, a fire 

broke out at Grove House, Kentish Town, 

the residence of Thomas Cartwright Slack, 





esq. which before the arrival of any engines 
was almost totally destroyed, with its valu- 
able furniture ; and Mr. Slack himself, in an 
effort of paternal solicitude to preserve one 
of his children, fell a victim to the destruc- 
tive element. A female servant perished 
with him. 

Nov. 27th, by the explosion of the pow" 
der mills at Hanworth, near Hounslow, 
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yy of John Brett, esq. two men were 
xilled. 

Nov. 28th in the morning six houses in 
High Holborn were totally consumed by 
fre. On the night of the same day a fire 
broke out at a tobacconist’s, in Featherstone- 
street, Cityeroad, which was totally de- 
stroyed, together with a building in the rear, 
used as a depot for the City militia, in which 
were 15 barrels of powder, the explosion of 
which demolished two houses, and did other 
considerable damage, 

Nov. 30, in the Sheriff’s Court, Bedford- 
roW, aN inquisition was held to assess the 
damages in the case of Sir George H. Bar- 
igw, late governor of Madras, against his 
cousin Major £. P. Barlow, for seducing the 
affections of the plaintiff’s wife, who has 
been the mother of 15 children The da- 
mages were laid at 5000]. and the jury gave 
20001. 

A similar inquisition was held the follow - 
ing dav in the case of Sir Wm. Abdy, bart. 
against Lord Charles Bentinck. ‘The plain- 
tiff is one of the richest commoners in Eng- 
land; Lady Abdy a dauvhtcr of the Mar- 
quis and Marchioness We les'ey, burn be- 
fore their marriage ; and the defendant Lord 
Charles Bentinex, second brother of the 
Duke of Portland and treasurer of the king’s 
hous-hold. The damages laid at 30,0001. 
were reduced by the jury to 7000). 

Promotions and Appointments.) Edwaid 
James Diwkins, esq. to be secretary of le- 
gation at the Court of Florence. 

Fras. Perer Werry, esq. to be secretary of 
legation at the Court of Dresden. 

Iti: Nicholl, esq. to be his majesty’s 
procurator 

The Kt. Hon Chas. Bagot to be a mem- 
ber of the Privy Council. 

John Philip Monier, esq. to be envoy ex- 
traordinary to the Court of Saxony. 

Edward Michael Ward, esq. to be secre- 
tary of legation at Lisbon 

Charles M‘Carthy, esq. to be governor of 
Sierra Leone. oo 

Capt. Lieut. Hardyman, R.N. 

Capt. Geo. Tobin, R. N. 

Capt. Chas. B. H. Ross, R. N. 

Capt. Wm, Ferris, R.N. 

Capt. Wm. A. Montagu, R.N. 

Capt. Edw. Chetham, R.N. 

Capt. Sam. Jackson, R. N. 

Capt. Fras. A. Collier, R. N. 

Capt. Jas. P Stewart, R. N. 

Capt. Rich. Spencer, R. N. 

Capt. Booty Harvey, R. N. 

Capt. Aug W, I. Clifford, R. N. 

Capt, Alex R. Sharpe, R. N. 

Capt. Jos. N. Taylor, R.N. 

Capt. John Smith. R. N. 

Capt. Geo. B. Troliope, R. N. 

Lt.-col. Jas. P. Murray, 5th garrison batt. 

Lt.-col. Hon. Hugh Arbuthnot, 52d foot. 

Lt.-col, Wm. Woodgate, 60th reg. 

Lt.-col, Chas. Cother, 71st reg. 


Incidents, Promotions, Preferments, & ce 


Lt.-col. Thos. Downman, R. N, 

Lt.-col. Geo. Wilkins, g5th reg. 

Lt.-col. Chas. P. de Bosset, Roll’s reg. 

Lt.-col, Arthur Jones, 7 1st 1eg. 

Commander John Lawrence, R. N, 
and the following officers in the service of 

the East India Company : 

Lt.-col. Jas. Colebrooke. 

Lt.-col. Wm. A. Thompson, sd Native 
Infantry. 

Major John Ludlow, 6th N. J. 

Major Rob. Paton, 5th N. I, 

Major Wm, Innis, 19th N. I. 

Major Thos. Lowrey, 7th N. I. 
to be Commanders of the Orderof the Bath. 

Lieut.-col. Sir Wm. Williams ; Lieut.-col. 
Sir Rob. Arbuthnot and Major-general 
Benjamin Bloomfield, M. P. for Plymouth, 
have received the honour of knighthood. 

Ecclesiastical Preferments.} Rev. Wm. 
Becher, to the rectory of Waltham, Lincoln. 

Rev. Edw. Booth, to the rectory of Frisby 
with Steeping Magna, Lincoln. 

Rev. J. Boudier, to the vicarage of St 
Mary’s, Warwick. 

Kev. R. C. Chambres, to the rectory of 
Scartho, Lincoln. 

Rev. Rob. Davis, to the reetory of Brad- 
field St. Clare, Suffolk. 

Rev. Mr. Dawson, to the rectory of Chisle- 
hurst, Kent. 

Rev. Geo, Foxton, to the rectory of New- 
town, Montgomery. 

Rey. Isaac Grayson, to the rectory of St. 
Mary Castlegate, York. 

Rev. Rob. Hodgson, to the Deanry of 
Chester. 

Rev. Stephen Jackson, to the rectory of 
Nettlestead, Suffolk. 

Rev. Geo. Steph. Molineux Montgome- 
rie, to the rectory of Garboldisham, Norfolk. 

Rev. T. Myers, to the vicarage of Stan- 
nington, Northumberland. 

Rev. W. Roles, to the rectory of Sharncott, 
Wilts. 

Rev. W. Roberts, to the vicarage of Havers 
hill, Suffolk. 

Rev. T. Wood Simpson, to the rectory of 
Thurnscoe, York. 

Rev. Wm. Stocking, to the rectory of 
Normanton, Lincoln. 

Rev. T. T. Walmsley, to the united rec- 
tories of St. Vedast, Foster-lane and St. Mi- 
chael-le-Querne, London. 

Rev. Wm. Watkins, to the perpetual eu- 
racy of Sutton St. Michaels. 

Rev. J. H. Williams, to the rectory of 
Fornham cum Westiey, Suffolk. 

Rev. Thos, Wingfield, to the rectory of 
Leigh, Rutland. 

Rev. John Hyde Wollaston, to the rectory 
of East Dereham, Norfolk. 

Births.] The lady of Baron Nicolai ofa son. 

Lady Byron of a daughter. 

The Hon. Mrs. Onslow of a son. 

The lady of the Hon. J, T. Leslie Melville 
of a daughter. 
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Lady Isabella Brydges of a daughter. 

Alavvied.) James Hatfield, esq. of Upton 
House nea: Sandwich, to Miss Tomlin of 
Birchine 

H ‘Sucker, esq. to Isabella, fourth daugh- 
ter of Grant esq, of Tholey Prior , E.sex. 

RK. Frankland, esq. M. P. only son of {Sir 
Thomas Frankland, bart. to Louisa Anne, 
third daughter of the late Lord Geo. Murray, 
Bishop of St. David's. 

Mr W. W. Francis, solicitor, of Col- 
chester, to Frances eldest daughter of R. 
Carrington, esq. Chelsea. 

R. W. Roberts, esq. of the Ordnance Me 
dical Department, to Sophia Mary, daughter 
of the late Sir G Bolton of Chepstow, Mon- 
mouthshire. 

Rev. C, J. Bewicke, of Hallaton, Leicester 
shire to Camline, eldest daughter of the late 
N. Newnham, esq. of Barn Rocks, Sussex. 

Jas. B. Bostock, esq. of Tokenhouse-yard 
to Miss Clarinda Hughes. 

Capt. Ant, Blake, of the 13th regt. to Ann 
Sophia, daugliterof Capt, Durell of Bishop’s 
Hull, Somerset, 

R. A. Mackay, esq. to Miss Bennet daugh- 


ter of the Rev. Mr. B. and uncle to the 
Bisho; vRe. 
The kiv Sir Jas. Wanham, bart. to Miss 


Eliza P-t.y ot Wimborne, Dorsetshire. 

J. Vemple, esq. of Slough, Bucks, to Miss 
Caroline Holt. 

At Fulham, the Hon. Capt. King, R.N. 
to Caiciine, second daughter of the Aich- 
bishop ot Dublin. 

At Tottenham, John English, esq. of 
Starbridge Brewery, Essex, to Miss Torring- 
ton, nicc: of Robert Garnault, esq. of En 
field. 

At Chelsea, William, eldest son of Sir 
Chris. Baynes, to Julia youngest daughter of 
Major Gen. Smith, R. 4 — Lieut.-Gen, Sir 
Hudsun Lowe, governor of St Helena, to 
Mrs. Johus mu wicow of Col. J. 

Died.} in Fortman-square, Mrs. Han- 
bury, relict of Wm. H. esq. of Kelmarsh, 
Northamptonshire. 

In Chancery-lane, Jas. Simpson, esq. for- 
merly attorney-gen. of South Carolina, 77. 

In Sloane-street, Lucy, wife of Jonn Lewis 
Mallet, esy. 37. 

In Scho square, Mrs. Campbell, relict of 
A. C.« sq. v2 

In  ontagu piace, Sir Wm. Rule, knt. 
late senior: surveyor of his majesty’s navy. 

In Cor hill, Mr. Bish, lottery-contractor 
and stock broker, 64. 

In Little Maddox-street, C. Dering, esq. 
of Barham Court, Kent, 77. 

in Hart street, Bloomsbury, Miles Booty, 
esq. of Exeter. 

Jn Bury-street, St. James’s, Thos, Foster, 
esq. 75. 

In Nassau-street, Middlesex Hospital, Mr. 
James O'Reilly, 80. 

In Newman-street, J. P, Salomon, esq. an 
eminent musician, 


Marriages and Deaths in London, §c. 


In Upper Cadogan-place, Mary Rose, only 
daughter of the Rev. R. Ward. 

Charles Theodore, Baron d’Uklanski, au- 
thor of Travels in Poland, &c. just published, 

In U, per Seymour-street, George Newen- 
ham, esq. only brother of Wm. Henry Worth 
N. esq. ot Coolmore, co. Cork, 

In Bow str Covent-garden, Mrs. M‘Mil- 
lan, wife of Mr. M‘M. printer. 

In Percy. street, at her sister’s Mrs. Sheri- 
dan’s, Mrs. Alsager, of Alsager, Cheshire, 77, 

In Falcon-square, Wm, Pembroke, esq. of 
Mortlake, 69 

In King-street, Covent Garden, by  sui- 
cide, Mr. John Lochee, auctioneer. 

The wight Hon. Wm. Wynne, Master of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and a Member of 
the Privy Council, formerly Dean of the 
Arches, and Judge of the Prerogative Court, 
87. 

In Lamb's Conduit-street, Sarah, widow 
of Sam. Mariott, esq. 91. 

To Gower-street, Isabella, wife of John 
Kinnear, esq. 

At Notting Hill, Kensington Gravel Pits, 
Dec. 11, after a long and severe iliness, Miss 
Martha Hale, 15. 

In Welbeck-street, the youngest son of 
Wiiliam Burdon, esq. aged eight months. 

In Guildford-street, Mrs, Cumming, widow 
of Alex. C. esq. of Pentonville, 71. 

In Oxendon-street, William, fourth son of 
Rich. Birnie, esq. 

In Russell-street, Mrs. Virgoe, 94. 

In Dalby Terrace, City Road, Mrs. Litile, 
relict of Sam. L. esq. of Tower Dock, 82. 

In Upper Wimpoic-street, Fred. Doveton, 
esq. 

In Little Stanhope-street, May Fair, Mr. 
Edw. Smith, 36 years page to his Majesty, 
85. 

In Warwick-street, Pali Mall, Wm.Bayley, 
€sq. 85S. 

In Pall Mall, Mr. Jas. 
Kioyal Hotel, 63. 

At Aldgate, Ant. F. Kemp, esq. 87. 

In Grosvenor-street, Georgiana, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. Archdeacon Hodgson. 

In the Tower, where he was quartered with 
his regiment, Capt. Arthur Newport, 3d Gar- 
rison Battalion, son of the late Sam. N. esq. 
an eminent merchant of Cork, 35. 

At Edmenton, Mrs. Smith, wife of Thos, 
S.esq. 72. 

At Brompton, Mrs, Trotter, relict of the 
Rev. Dr. T. minister of the Scotish church, 
Swallow-street. 

At Lambeth, Mrs. Surridge, wife of Geo.S. 
esq. 
At Sunbury, Gen, T, Slaughter Stanw's, 
colonel of the 35th reg. and groom of his Ma- 
jesty’s bedchamber, 35. 

At Strand-on-the-Green, Chiswick, Thos. 
Whipham, esq. 68. 

In Smith street, Chelsea, Major General 
Michael Jacob, late military superintendant 
of hospitals, 69, 
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At Hillingdon, Sancta Maria, relict of R. 
Freeman, M.D.74. 

In the Wandsworth-road, Gen. Colin 
M‘Kenzie, late colonel of the oth Royal Ve- 
teran Battalion, after a long life spent in the 
service of his country. He entered the army 
in 1762, as second lieutenant in the 25th re- 
giment, and was in most of the actions dur- 
ing the American war, where he greatly dis- 
tinguished himself. Im 1795 he was ap- 
pointed brigadier-general in the armament 
under Sir R. Abercrombie, with whom he 
served in the West Indies during all that war. 
He attained the rank of general in June, 
18143 and closed a life of hondur in the 
s0th year of his age, regarded and respected 
by all who knew him, as aman of high 
principles, scrupulous integrity, and warmly 
devoted to his country’s cause. 

In Newman-street, J. P. Salomon, esq. 
He was one of the few whose right to con- 
tend for the honour of being the greatest per- 
former upon the violin in Europe was un- 
disputed. His ** taste, refinement, and en- 
thusiasm,” to use the words of Dr, Burney, 
excited universal admiration, and caused his 
instruction to be eagerly sought. Among 
his pupils Pinto proved the extent of his 
master’s skill, and his ability in communi- 
cating it.—According to a”baptismal certifi- 
cate found among his papers, Mr. Salomon 
was born at Bonn, in the electorate of Co- 
logne, in the year 1745. He was educated 
for the profession of the law, but his love 
for music powerfully predominating over 
everv other inclination, he was allowed to 
devote himself to its study; and soon became 

elebrated in Germapy and France, not only 
for his performances upon the violin, but for 
his profound knowledge of the art generally. 
He arrived in England about the year 1781, 
since which time this country has proved the 
place of his constant residence, the scene of 
hts best efforts, and the source of his warm- 
est attachments. This country is indebted 
to the spirit and enterprise of Mr. Salomon 
for having brought into it, at a great pecu- 
niary-sisk, the most original, brilliant, and 
fertile musical genius that has appéared in 
our days—the immortal Haydn. It was in 
this metropolis that he praduced those great 
Master-pieces, the twelvg’ symphonies writ- 
ten for Salomon’s Concerts, which are, and 
most provably will ever continue, the stand- 
ard of perfection in this species of composi- 
tion. His discriminating judgment was not 
exercised in one department of nitsic only — 
he brought out of obscurity and placed in thar 
Proper sphere, the unqualified vocal powers 
of Braham. 

At the episcopal palace at Caddesden, Ox- 
fordshire, the Right Rev. Dr. William Jack- 
son, Bishop of Oxford, and Canon of Chiist 
Church — His lordship was born in 1751. at 


Stamioid, in Linco!nshire, where his father 

Was for many vears an eminent surgeon and 

apothecary, but during the latter part of fis 
Niw Monrury Mae.—No. 24. 
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life practised asa physician, in which pro- 
fession he supported a very respectable charac- 
ter. His elder brother is Dr. C. Jackson, late 
Dean of Christ Church, Oxtord, who survives 
him, and resides in retirement at Felpham, 
near Chichester. It is not improbable that 
the influence of the latter, who, i is well 
known, directed the academical stucies of 
the eldest branches of the royal tamily, 
smoothed the way to preterment for the late 
prelate. He belonged to the same college as 
his brother, of which he becamie turor 3; took 
the degree of M. A. 17753; B.D. 1783 5 
D.D. 1799 3 was appointed Regius Professor 
of Greek im 1783 3 Prebendary of Well 
17923 Canon of Christ Church 1799 
Bishop of Oxford 18125; and Clerk of the 
Closet to the Prince Regent im the same year, 
Like his brother he was never married, and 
he farther resembled him tn his particular 
attachment to the study of botany, in which 
science there were few greater proficients in 
the kingdom. His lordship published “ A 
lreatise on the Constitution of America,” 
8vo: 1783, and two Sermons, the one preach- 
ed before the Society of Lincoln’s-inn on the 
25th Feb. 1795, and the other before the 
House of Commons, on the fast-lay, May 
25, 1804. 

At his house in St. James’s-square, Dec, 
16, the most noble Charles Howard, d ke 
of Norfolk, Earl Marshal and Hereditary 
Marsha! of England, Earl ot Arunde: and 
Suey ; Baron Fitz Allan, Maltravers, Cluny 
and Oswaldestre ; premier peer of England ; 
Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotuiorum of 
the county of Sussex, and Colonel of its mi- 
litia; High Steward of the cities of Glouces- 
ter and Heretord; and President of the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts 
and Manufactures, F.R.S, and F.A.S. &c. 
His grace’s father, descended from Charles 
Howard, of Greysteck, im Cumberland, a 
younger grandson of Thomas, Earl of Aran 
del, the celebrated collector, who died in 
1646, succeeded coliaterally to the titles in 
1777, and died in 1786. The late duke, his 
successor, was born in 1752. He was 
educated partly at home under a private 
tutor, and partly in Fiance, in the principles 
of the Catholic religion ; but on the accession 
of his father to the dukedom, he renounced 
the Roman church, and obtained a seat in 
parliament, As lord Surrey, he took an ac- 
tive part in the business that came before the 
House of Commons on the side of the oppo- 
sition, which was then headed by Mr. Foxy 
and on the formation of the short-lived coali- 
tion ministry, 1eccived the appointment ofa 
lord of the treasury. After his succession to 
the ducal title, and consequent elevation to 
the upper house om the death of his father, 
in 1786, he sult continued unitormly to 
pursue the same line ot politics. In 1799 
iis conduct at a meeting of the Whig Clubg 
at which he toasted ‘* the majesty of the 
people,” and commented upon that senti< 
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ment inaspeech, which, ¢o use the mildest 
terms that can be applied to it, was highly in- 
temperate and infhammatory, naturally drew 
down upon him the displeasure of govern- 
ment, and eccasioned his removal from the 
lord lieutenancy of the west riding of York- 
shire, and the command ef the militia of that 
division of the county, The same conduct 
also exposed himto the animated and elo- 
quent animadversions of Burke, in one of his 
a publications. Iver since that period the 
uke's political opinions have been expressed 
with much less vchemence; and he so far 
regained the confidence of government, that 
on the decease of the late duke of Rich- 
mond, he was appointed lord lieutenant cf 
the counry of Sussex. His Grace was twice 
married ; first,in 1767, to Ann, sole daugh- 
ter and heiress of John Coppinger, esq. of 
Ballyvolane, in Ireland, who died the follow- 
ing year without issue; and secondly, to 
Frances, daughter and sole heiress of Charles 
Fitzroy Scudamore, who brought him the 
large estate of Holm Lacy, in Herefordshire. 
By this lady also, who survives him, he has 
no issue. She has long resided in a state of 
seclusion, on account of mental derangement, 
at the venerable mansion of Holm Lacy, 
which, with a valuable collection of paint- 
ings by Vandyke, Jansen, and Holbein, and 
of exquisite carvings by Gibbons, reverts to 
the family of the duchess. Besides this es- 
tate his grace possessed some of the finest 
country-seats in the kingdom. His favou- 
rite residence was Arundel Castle, the pos- 
session of which confers the earldom of 
Arundel. This castle the duke has been 
miiny years repairing, or rather rebuilding, 
at immense expense, in the bastard gothic 
style, which has of late years become so 
fashionable. ‘The costly entertainments 
given but a few months since at this place, 
nust be fresh in the recollection of our 
reaters. Every lover of our national anti- 
quities will lament that while such princely 
psotusion reigned in this castle the venerable 
church was ailowed, like Lazarus at the rich 
man's gate, to perish at its very foot, from 
sheer neglect.* It would, however, be an 
injustice to the memory of the deceased 
nobleman, not to record on the other hand, 
that the magnificent History ef the Western 
Division of Sussex, of which the first vo- 
lume, from the pen of the Rev. Mr. Dalla- 
way, has made its appearance, was under- 
taken and produced at his sole expence ; and 
we trust that his liberal intentions in regard 
to the remaining portions of the work will 
be fulfilled by his successor. The duke also 
possessed Worksop Manor House, in Not- 
tinaghamshire, a magnificent modern struc- 
ure, erected in the midst af an extensive and 
pcturesgue park, comprehending upwards 
c¢ 1,0U0 acres of wood land, mosily planted 
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by himself ; Gregstock Castle, in the cen. 
tre of the romantic lake scenery in Cum. 
berland ; Sheffield Manor, in Yorkshire 5 and 
anewly erected mansion neat Dorking, in 
Surrey. His grace is succeded in his titles, 
honours, and hereditary estates, by Bernard 
Edward Howard, esq. of Fornham, Suffolk, 
who is descended from Bernard, younger 
brother of Charles Howard, of Greystock, 
gteat grandfather of the lateduke, He mar- 
ried in 1789, lady Eliz. Bellasyse, daugh- 
ter of the last earl of Fauconberg, by whom 
he had a son, now Earl of Surrey, born in 
1791 ; but he was afterwards divorced from 
this lady,* who then married the present ecar| 
of Lucan. It is understood that the late duke 
has bequeathed by his will all his disposable 
property, to the amount of near 40,000), per 
annum, to the eldest son of Henry Thomas 
Howard Molyneux, esq. M.P. for Gloucester, 
(brother to the present Duke) with the ex- 
ception of small legacies to his natural child- 
ren, who are twelve in number. The set- 
tled estates, which devolve with the title, are 
valued at 50,0001. a year. 

Dec. 21, at the Deanery, the very Rev, 
William Vincent, D.D. Dean of Westmin- 
ster, This learned divine was the son of a 
tradesman of London, where he was born in 
i739. Being designed for the cherch he 
was sent to Westminster school, and admitted 
on the foundation in 1753. In 1757 he 
was elected to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where in 1761 he took the degree of B.A. 
and in the following year was appcinted 
usher to the schoolin which he had been 
educated. In 1764 he took the degree of 
M.A.andin 1776, thatof D.D. In1778he 
was presented to the rectory of Allhallows the 
Great and Less, and about the same time 
made chaplain to the king. On the promo- 
tion of Dr. Markham to the archbiskopric 
of York, he appointed his friend Dr. Vincent 
sub-almoner to his Majesty : but his church 
preferment was very inconsiderable till 1601, 
when Mr. Addington (now lord Sidmouth, 
conferred on him a prebend in the cathedral 
of Westminster, On the translation of 
bishop Horsley to the see of St. Asaph, Dr. 
Vincent succeeded that learned prelate in the 
deanery, and resigned the superintendence 
of Westminster school to Dr. Carey. In 
1780 he published anonymously, ‘ A Letter 
to the Rev. Dr. Richard Watson,” (now 
bishop of Landaff ) in which he undertook to 
sefute some political opinions advanced by 
the latter in a sermon preached before the 
University. In 1787, he printed ‘* Consider- 
ations on Parochial Music,” svo. a tract of 
considerable ingenuity. In 1789, he pud- 
lished ‘* A Sermon preached before the 50ns 
of the Clergy ;” and in 1792, ‘* A Sermor 
preached at St. Margaret’s, Westminstels 
for the Grey Coat School of that parish. 19 
this discourse the Doctor entered into an ¢* 
amination of the notions then so generally 
circulated sespecting the natural libesty 4° 
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equality of men in society, which he com- 
bated with such energy that the Association 
at the Crown and Anchos obtained leave to 
print a cheap edition, of which more than 
20,000 copies were cizculated in and near 
London only. His next performance was a 
dissertation, entitled ““ De Legione Manliana 
Questio,” svo. 1793, and this was followed 
m 1794, by ** The Origination of the Greek 
Verb,” 8vo ; afterwards altered in the second 
edition to ** The Greek Verb Analyzed ;” Ia 
1799, appeared ‘* The Voyage of Nearchus 
to the Euphrates, collected from the original 
journal preserved by Arrian,” 4to. a truly 
erudite performance, in which the author dis- 
played an intimate and extensive knowledge 
of ancient and modern geography ; as he also 
has in his next publication, ‘* Fhe Periplas 
ot the Erythrean Sea,” in two 4to. volumes, 
the first of which, containing an aecount of 
the navigations of the Ancients from the Red 
Sea to the coast of Zanquebar, appeased in 
1800, and the second in 1805. On the day 
appointed for a general thanksgiving on ac- 
count of peace, in 2802, Dr, Vincent preach- 
ed a most eloquent and enezgetic discourse 
before the House of Commons, which 
was printed, and in the same year he pub- 
lished ** A Defence of Public Education, in 
a Letter to the bishop of Meath,” 8vo. This 
tract was occasioned by some severe animad- 
versions on the neglect of religion in our 
public seminaries, by Dr. Rennell and the 
Bishop, in sermons preached before the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge, at 
two annual meetings of the Charity Schools 
of London inSt. Paul’s cathedral. The dean 
naturally feeling himself affected by the re- 
fections thrown out in these discourses, en- 
tered into a warm defence of the seminary 
over which he had tong presided, and he sue- 
ceeded i convincing. every liberal-minded 
person that the charge of neglecting religious 
instruction there was sufficienfly repelled. In 
the correspondence of Mr. Gibbon, recently 
published, are some admirable letté¥s of Dr. 
Vincent’s, which display his candour and 
ability in the strongest light. lal 

In Mount-street, aged 82, Thomas Den- 
man, M.D. one of the most eminent prac- 
titioners and teachers of midwifery of the 
present day, and author of several useful 
works on that subject, for a list of which 
the reader is referred to ‘* The Biographical 
Dictionary of Living Authors,” just published. 

At Budlegih Salterton, Devon, Jas, Lack- 
ington, esq. He wasa native of Somerset- 
shire, of very humble origin, and originally 
a shoe-maker, which profession he quitted 
and became a dealer in second-hand books 
in Chiswell-street. His success in this line 
was so great that he was enabled to erect the 
well-known shop at the corner of Finsbury- 
Square,to-which he gave the name of theTem- 
ple of the Muses. He retired some years since 
with a very handsome fortune from the busi- 
tess, which he left to the, management of Mr, 


George Lackington the present head of the 
firm, who as we are informed is not related 
to his predecessor, but was adopted by him, 
for being of the same name. ‘lhough 
chiefly indebted to the members of Mr. 
Wesley’s suciety for his success in trade, yet 
in the “© Memoirs of the first forty-five years 
of his life,” which he published im 1791, 
Mr. Lackington treated the Methodists with 
unwarrantable severity. At that time he 
had indeed become a disciple of Paine, But 
after his retirement from business his re- | 
ligious impressions were reuewed, and by 
way of atoning for his former injustice he 
erected a meeting-house at Taunton for the 
people of his communion. In the same 
spirit also he wrote his ‘* Confessions,” to 
which are added Letters on the bad conse-~ 
quences of having daughters educated at 
Boarding Schools,” which he published in a 
duodecimo volume in 1804. 

Dec. 9, at his house at Mile-end, in 
the 77th year of his age, John Charring- 
ton, esq. ; and on the Thursday following, in 
her 68th year, Mrs, Katherine Charrington, 
wife of the above.—At a period whem we are 
powerfully attracted by the dazzling splen- 
dour of military distinction, the rapidity of 
political changes, and the greatness of na- 
tional achievement, it may be salutary to 
withdraw for a season to the more tetited 
walks of life, and contemplate the mild, 
Steady, and useful light shed on them by the 
worth of private individuals. The excellence 
of such persons is, in fact, the excellence of 
the state; for if the social system is to be 
preserved in vigour and perfection, and if its 
institutions, religiuus and moral, are to rest 
on the only basis which maintains the real 
happiness cf a country, such results must be 
derived from the geod sense, the virtucus 
domestic habits, the sacred faith, and general 
information’ of the great mass of its people. 
The late Mr. Charrington was born in the 
year 1739, at Aldenham, in Hertfordshae 5 
of which place his father, the Rev. Nicholas 
Charrington was rector: a living he enjoyed 


through the friendship and pationage of the 


Duke of Newcastle, minister m the late 
reign, Atan early age he was placed in the 
brewery of Messrs. Hale, near Islington, and 
having acquired during a faithful apprentice- 
ship a competent knowledge of business, he 
entered into partnership with two gentlemen 
then conducting a similar concern at Beth- 
nal-Green, but which was afterwards re- 
moved to Mile-End, its present situation. 
When Mz. C. joined this firm the concern 
languished and had but little public encou- 
ragement ; but his energy, regular habits of 
business, integrity, and knowledge, gave it 
strength and order, enabied it to hold com- 
petition with its rivals, and finally fixed it in 
its present high repute and prosperity, The 
effect was the natusal consequence of the 
cause, and such as mdustry, good faith, and 
comgmon sense may generally accomplish. 
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Mr. C. indeed, made no extraordinary pre- 
tensions to literature and science, which, 
however valuable, and though often the pa- 
rents Of Many Virtues are sometimes unac- 
comp:med by that prudence, the absence of 
which, as Xenophon says, impairs, if it does 
not nullify other virtues. He possessed 
however that sound judgment, discrimina- 
tion of mind, and insight into the duties and 
situations of lite which benefit society and 
the individual. Soon after he went into 
business Mr. Charrington married Miss 
Finch, of Slys House, in Hertfordshire, who 
brought him not only a handsome dowry 
but the yet more desirable blessings of good 
temper, prudence of conduct, and constant 
love. With this lady he lived in conjugal 
happiness for 46 years; and by a rare coin- 
cidence they have terminated their mortal 
existence within a few days of each other: 
they were jovely in their Conduct through 
life and have not been divided in death. Mr. 
Charrington’s exertions in business were 
crowned by public favour, and he reaped a 
plentiful harvest—a fortune honourably ac- 
quired, hospitably enjoyed, and liberally dis- 
pense d. The poor gathered more than the 
crumbs w).ich fell trom th® rich man’s table ; 
they benefited by many munificent, yet un- 
ostentatious, acts of bounty ; the widow and 
orphan were cheered in their day of solitude 
and privation, and the circle of friendship was 
gladdened by the kind offices of a sineere 
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steady, and generous friend. The law of 
benevolence and kindness was deeply written 
on the hearts of both of the deceased ; it be- 
came the guide of their life and regular sys- 
tem of their conduct; its influence was ap- 
parent not only in the more obvious and 
broader lines of duty but also in those more 
delicate shades which are too often disre- 
garded by others. They were kind not solely 
to the wants of the poor, but evinced deli- 
cacy towards the feelings of every one: no 
rude or illiberal attack on the sensibilities of 
others while present; no poisoned whisper, 
or dark insinuation affecting their character 
when absent were indulged in, in order to 
afford mirth to the aggressor or affliction to 
the person thus injured. In this respect their 
example is peculiarly deserving of imitation, 
Mr. Charrington’s person was, till within a 
few years, vigorous, his countenance was be- 
nign, his manners were courteous, concili- 
ating, and polished. He was patient under 
bodily affliction, and grateful that parental 
care was rewarded by the exemplary attend- 
ance and affection of a filial love rarely sur- 
passed. ‘To this it may be added, that fer~ 
vent gratitude to God for prosperity, submis- 
sion to his will in all occurrences, a proper 
sense of the imperfection of our best services, 
and humble reliance on the gracious promises 
of future favour and mercy, dignified Jife 
here, and gave animation to the hopes of 
immortality. 
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BURKSHIRE. 

On the morning of Monday, Dec. 11th, 
on the opening of the bank of Messrs. Vin- 
cent, Tanner, Barnes and Hancock, it was 
discovered that the whole of the property left 
in it to the amount of near 15,000l. of which 
12,0001. was in their own notes ani the rest 
in those of the Bank of England, had been 
carried off, together with all their books and 
documents. ‘The sobbery had been effected 
by means of small keys. In this situation 
the firm was necessitated to suspend their 
payments as the only chance of recovering 
their property. It has been ascertained that 
part of the notes stolen to the amount of 
more than g00l. were circulated at ‘A bing- 
don on the morning of the 11th. The ef- 
fect of this unfortunate event are extensively 
felt; for the Windsor Expiess reports that 
38 extents have been issued against the col- 
lectors of the king’s taxes in this county and 
their securities, who had lodged money in 
this bank, fiom which it was to have been 


transferred the very day after the discovery 
of the robbery into the hands of the receiver- 
general. 

Some men employed to sink a pit in 
Reudiag Abbey, have found an ancient stone 


sarcophagus, which there is little doubt 
from its being placed to the right of the altar 
in the church, formerly beld the coffin of 
Henry the First, the founder of the Abbey. 
The end of a thigh bone completely perished 
was also discovered. ‘Ihe sarcophagus is 7 
feet in length, 2 feet 6 inches wide at the 
head, and 2 feet at the bottom; and 74 
inches thick. Itis carried round in columns, 
and iron rings are fixed in the sides and at 
each end. 

Married.| Tristram Cary, esq. eldest son 
of Geo. C. esq. of White Castile, Donegal, 
Ireland, to Henrietta, second daughter of 
Henry J. Kearney, esq, of White Waltham. 

At Wantage, Mr. John Plumbe, of Hen- 
ley, to Miss Charlotte Aldworth. 

Died.] At Abingdon, Sarah, relict of 
Benj. Tomkins, esq. 82. 

At Faringdon House, the wife of Dan. 
Bennett, esq. and daughter of the late M). 
Wm. Ball, of High Wycombe. 

At Reading, Mr. J. F. Tiley, brewer. 

At Windsor, Anne, wife of Wm. Mon- 
sell, esq and second daughter of the late 
Peter Ormerod, esq —Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of F. G. Cooper, esq.— Mr. Henry 
Emlyn, architect, F.A.S, 86. 

















At Shippon House, Mich. Anthony, esq. 
a Magistrate and deputy-lieutenant for the 
county. =. 7 

At Oakingham, the Hon. Lieut.-general 
Bennett. 

At Bray, Mrs. Webb. 

At Datchet,’ Mrs. Goodwin, 76. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. | 
Died} At High Wycombe, Mrs. Ann 


Bishop, a maiden lady of very superior ac-- 


complishments and daughter of the Rev. 
Mr. B. of.Frensham. Surrey, 90.—Mr, 8. 
Meade, nearly 50 years treasurer of the Bea- 


‘consfield Turnpike Trust ; he survived his 


sister Anne, only 15 days. They were en- 
gaged with thcir elder sister Martha (who 
died six years since) in conducting an exe 
tensive esiabiishment for the education of 
youth of both sexes, and are supposed, on a 
moderate computation to have instructed 
upwaids of 6,000 chil'ren, many of whom 
are now « ccupying important stations in the 
church, and in the higher orders of civil 
society. 
At Eton, Mr. Edw. Atkins, 23. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Died} At Cambridge, Mr. Wm. Ray- 
ment, formerly of the Bird Bolt Inn.—Mr, 
Chas. Edwards, student of Magdalen Col- 
lege, 25. 

At Barton, Mr. J. Holben. 

At Soham, Mr. Jos. Finch, grocer and 
parish clerk. 

At Wisbech, Mrs. Life.—Mr. Wm. Wil- 
ton, 40. 

At Newnham, in consequence of her 
clothes taking fire, Mrs Jarman, 56. 

At Burwell, Mrs. Warren. 


CHESHIRE. 

Died.) At Barthomley, Mrs, Latham, 76. 

At Wilmslow, Mr. Fras. Cutts, of the 
Swan Inn and postmaster of that place, 

At Oxen, Mr. Wm. Groom, 66. 

At Chester, the Rev. Hugh Cholmondeley, 
BD. Dean of Chester, rector of Tarporley 
and Barrow and tormerly fellow of Brasen- 
nose College, Oxford, 42. -He was-one of 
the most active and liberal patrons of the 
various schools for the poor, which do ho- 
nour to the city of Chester, exclusively of 
the Lord Grosvenor’s noble free-school : and 
possessed a fine taste in architecture, which 
led him to explore and repair the dilapidated 
recesses of the cathedral. 

At Congieton, Mrs. Whitfield, relict of 
John W. esq. of the Moss House. 

At Stockport, Jas. Norbury, esq. mayor 
of that town, 35. 

At Cheadle, Mrs. Fieldhouse, 81. 

At Stoke, near Nantwich, W. Yoxal, esq. 


CORNWALL. 


Married.] At Padstow, J.S.G, Sawle, 


esq. of Penrice, to Dorothea, eldest daughter 

of the Rev. C. P. Brune, of Prideaux-place. 
At Redruth, Capt. Matthew Bennetts, of 

North Down Mine, aged 75 years, to Eliza- 
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beth, third daughter of Jas. Teague, esq. of 
Calstock, aged 17, 
Died.]. At Hayle Copper House, Mas. 


Gilbert, wife of Capt, G. of the sloop Car- 


narvon. 

At Treliever, in St. Columb, Mr. John 
Tom, 73. 

At Launceston, Mrs. Penwarden, relict of 
Rich. P. esq. alderman of that borough.— 
Mr. Nath. Reed, of North Petherwin.—Mr, 
J. B. Brent, druggist, 29. 

» At St. Winnow, Miss Warrick, of Park, 
near’ Truro. 

At Padstow, Mrs, Rowe, 50. 

At Penzance, Mr. Jos. Tonkin, 

At St. Columb, Mr. John Drew, 85. 


CUMBERLAND, 

Mr. Joseph Saul, of Carlisle, turner, in 
sawing across a piece of cherry-tree, dis- 
covered in the heart of the wood an ash- 
coloured or variegated beetle about three 
quarters of an inch in length: it was active 
and vigorous. There was no communiCca- 
tion between the outside of the wood and 
the cavity where it was found, which was 
large enough to contain two insects of its 
size. 

Married.] At Whitehaven, Jos. A. Gait- 
skell, M. D. of Bath, to Maria, eldest daugh- 
ter of Sir Jos. Senhouse, of Hensingham 
Hall, near Whitehaven.— Wm. Bennett, esq. 
captain and adjutant of the Cumberland 
militia, to Mrs. Barry. 

At Workington, Anth. Peat, esq. collector 
of: the customs at that port to the second 
daughter of the late Rev. Thos. Winder. 

At Carlisle, J. M. Dixon, esq. of Denton 
Holme, to Miss Charlotte Randles. 

Died.} At Carlisle, John Connell, sen. 
esq. 54.—Mr. Thos. Sewell, 43.—Ann, 
wife of Mr. Thos. Allison.—Mr. Thos. 
Sewell, one of the sergeants at mace to the 
corporation, 42.—Catherine, relict of Alex. 
Wilson, esq. 64.—Thomas, son of Mr. Wm, 
Hetherington, 20. 

At Keswick, aged 77, Mr. Isaac William- 
son, master of the Poor House in that town : 


which office he had filled for the last twelve 


years. He was formerly serjeant in the 34th 
regiment of foot, and served in the memo- 
rable campaign in Canada, under General 
Burgoyne ; and was taken prisoner with the 
whole army at Saratoga on the 13th of Oct. 
1777. 

At Upperby, Mr. Sam. Batty, 73. 

At Netherhall, Mrs. Senhouse, relict of 
Humphrey S. esq. 75. 

At Brisco, Mrs. Jane Telford, 83. 

At Penrith, Mr. John Routledge, 35.— 
Mrs. Mary Roper, 75.—Eleanor, wife of Mr. 
Jos. Morin, 67.—The infant son of the Rev. 
Thos. Bewsher.— Mr. Jos. Young, 39. 

At Whitehaven, Mrs. Bensou, wife of Mr. 
Wm. B. eldest daughter of the late Henry 
Ellison, esq. 52.—Mrs. Hodgson, 52.—Mrs. 
Bowes.—Mrs. Ormandy.—Mrs. Fleming, 

At Cockermouth, Mr. Geo. Jones, 59. 
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At Workington, Mrs. Margaret Dickin- 
son.—Mr. John Fisher.—Mrs. Ritson, wife 
of Capt. Geo. R. of the Mary Ann, 

At Egremont, Miss Mary Cameron, 20.—= 
Ann, wife of Mr. Wm. Long. 

At Maryport, Mr. Wm. Crees, 35.—Mrs. 
Mary Wynne, 60. 

At Brampton, Mr. John Noble. 

At Dalston, Mr. Beck, 98. 

At Kirkoswald, Mr, Isaac Bowman, 33 
years clerk and sexton of that parish, 73. 

At Kirklinton, Mrs, Mary Watson, 83. 

At Mill Hill, near Whitehaven, Mr, Jos. 
Peele, formerly master of a vessel belonging 
to that port, 68. 


‘ 


DERBY. 

Died.} At Colwich Hall, near Ashborne, 
Mrs. Hannah Furnival, of St. John’s, near 
Lichfield. 

At Ashborne, Mr. Thos. Armstrong, 
second son of Mr. John A. 45, 

DEVONSHIRE. 

A monument has been erected in St. Ga- 
briel’s chapel in the cathedral of Exeter, to 
the memory of the late General Simcoe. It 
is considered the finest specimen of design in 
the West of England, and surpassed by but 
few inthe kingdom. The subject is Gothic 
architecture. In a frize, about the inscrip- 
tion table, in a medallion, is a most striking 
likeness of the general, supported by two 
full length proof figures, emblematic of his 
military services. On the dexter side is (on 
a beautiful truss, the lion entwined in an 
oak) a British volunteer, with arms reversed, * 
in the attitude of mourning. On the sinister 
side, (on a finely executed truss, the snake 
entwined in a thistle) a Canadian Indian 
warrior, habited in the garb of his country, 
armed with his battle axe. Over the me- 
dallion is a finely finished canopy interspersed 
with arches and pinnacles, with a variety of 
other decorations, the whole surmounted 
with the arms of the general, coronet, crest, 
helmet, turrets, and trophies, designed and 
executed by Mr. Flaxman. 

That great national work, the Breakwater 
at Plymouth, will now probably be very soon 
completed in spire of all obstacles. On 
the Prince Regent’s birth-day in the year 
1815, making three years since the first stone 
was laid, 615,057 tons of marble had veen 
deposited in blocks from half a ton to nine 
tons. Fifty sail of vessels are employed in 
taking out the immense masses of marble, 
whose average cargoes amount to 50 toms ; 
and the number of men employed on the 
service is 730. The Breakwater stretches 
across the Shovel Rock: the length of the 
whole when finished will be 1700 yards ; its 
base 100 yards and 10 yards in breadth at 
the top or finished part, The average depth 


is 35 feet at low spring water tides, It slopes 
very much to seaward, and but little within, 
and is opposed to an immense sea, which 
extends from the Azores islands to the Chan- 
nel. It will cover a secure anchorage in the 


Sound for about 50 sail of the line, 








[Jan. i, 


At a numerous and highly respectable 
meeting held on the 4th December at Exeter, 
it was resolved that an institution to be de- 
nominated the Devon and Exeter Savings 
Bank should be established for the accommo- 
dation of the lower classes of society. The 
Bishop of Exeter was in the chair. Lord 
Rolle was chosen patron of the institution 
and 22 noblemen and gentlemen subscribers 
were appointed to form the committee. 

Birth.) At Buckland Abbey, Viscountess 
Stopford, of a daughter. 

Married.} At Tavistock, Mr. H. W. 
Payne, solicitor, to Mary, daughter of the 
Rev. Wm. Elford. 

John Sweetland, esq. late principal com- 
missary to the forces at Gibraltar, to Mar- 
garet, eldest daughter of the late J. R. With- 
all, esq. of Lympstone. 

At Dawlish, Capt. Rob. Hall, of the ma- 
tines, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Petes 
Churchill, esq. 

At Tawstock, Sir Lawrence V. Palk, bart. 
to Anne Eleonora, eldest daughter of Si 
Bourchier Wrey, bart. and widow of Edw. 
Hartopp, esq. of Dalby House, Leicester. 
shire. 

At Plymouth, Mr. J. Stripling, of Ash- 
burton, to Jane, thisd daughter of Allan 
Goodridge, esq. of Collaton, near Paignton.— 
Mr. Halliday, to Ann Sarah, youngest 
daughter of the late Capt. Geo. Bayne, R.N. 

Died.} At Plymouth, Mr. Rich. Joll, 
many years town-crier, 60.—Mr. Thos. 
Pearce.—Mr. Cobley, bookseller.—Lieut. 
W. Osborne, R. N.—Mr. Wa. Broad, 37. 
—Elizabeth, relict of Mr. Serle, of the Dol- 
phin inn, 53.—Mr. Wm. Smith, clerk in 
the cheque office at the dock-yard.—Miss 
Peers, niece of Chas. P. esq. solicitor. — Mis. 
Kennard. 

At Exeter, Mrs. Sanders, wife of Mr. 
John S. bookseller.—Mr. Sam. Jesse. 

At Whitchurch, Mr. Lamacrat. 

At Ebford Barton House, near Exeter, 
Mary, wife of ‘Thos. H. Lee. esq. a magis- 
trate for the county, 59. 

At Exmouth, Mr. Jonn Wannel, former!y 
master of a vessel in the Newfoundland trade. 

At Moretonhampstead, Mr. John Hat- 
chings, 84, 

At Torquay, Mr. J. Gould, merchant, of 
Dartmouth. 

At Feignmouth, Jas. Rollinson, esq. for- 
merly major in the 20th foot, with which re 
had seen much service in America. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Birth.] At Blandford, the lady of Capt. 
Barker, of the Dorset militia, of a daughter. 

Married.} At Preston, near Weymouth, 
Mr. Geo. Burt, of Broadmaine, to Ann, only 
daughter of Mr. Jas. Wallis. 

The Rev. G. E. Saunders, rector of Rush- 
ton, to Leonora, youngest daughter of the 
Rev. T. Diggle, rector of Tarrant Hinton. 

Died.) At Hamworthy, near Poole, Mrs. 
Easter, wife of Mr, E. ship-builder, 42. 

At West Hall, ucar Sherborne, the Rev. 
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Sienry King, vicat of Horton and a deputy 
heutenant for the county, 62. 
At Fordington, Mrs. Mary Pittard, 
At Woodsford, Mrs. Antram. 
DURHAM. 

Married.] At Houghton fe Spring, the 
Rev. Sir Robert Peat, D. D. chaplain to the 
Prince Regent, to Miss Smith, of Herring- 
ton and Flass Hall in this county, with a 
‘ortune of 100,0001. 

At Lanchester, Mr. R. Jefferson, of South 
Shields, to Jane, eldest daughter of W. Bal- 
leny, esq. 

Act Darlington, Mr. Wm. Carlton, of the 
Ship inn, to Mrs. Downey. 

At Bishopwearmouth, Mr. Geo, Mowat, 
jun, to the eldest daughter of Mr. Maddison. 

Died] At Barna&icaslle, Wm. Benning, 
esq.— Mr. Harling, 70. 

At South Shields, Mrs. Brown, 68. 

At Bishopwearmouth, the wife of the Rev. 
George Stephenson, rector of Redmarshal}, 
54. 

At Darlington, Mr. Geo. Hall, $1.—Ann, 
daughter of John Wetherell, esq. of Den- 
ton, 13. 

At Sunderland, Mr. Geo. Jurdison. 

At Durham, Mr. John Farrow, 72.—Mr. 
Thos. Anderson, 81.—Winifred, eldest 
daughter of Chas. S. Constable, esq. 14. 

Ar Aycliff, Mrs. Boazman. 

At Hurworth, Mr, Wm. Seymour, 80. 

ESSEX. 

Died.] At Walthamstow, Mrs. Hoy, 81— 
Wm. C. Maltby, esq. 22. 

At Sible Hedingham, Mrs. Jackson, 
widow of Mr. J. many years an eminent 
surgeon at Rochford, 82. 

At Ramsey, Mrs. Chisnall, 71. 

At Colchester, Mr. Turner, brewer. 

At South Weald, Arthur, only son of the 
Rev. F.C. Negus, rector of Brome and Oak- 
ley, Suffolk, 

At Castle Hedingham, Mrs. King.—Mr. 
Petley.—Miss Mason.—Mrs. Hewlet. 

At North Shoebury, Eleanor, wife of J. E. 
Lodwick, esq. 27. 

At Waltham Abbey, Sarah, wife of Wm. 
Mason, esq. 63. 

At Danbury, Mr. W. M. Underwood, 
sen. 

At Snaresbrook, Jane, daughter of John 
Wilkinson, esq. of Wapping, 22. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.] At Ebrington, Mr. Jas. Grey, 
to Mrs. Lester, widow of Canning L. esq. of 
Hittcoate Boyce. 

At Beckford, H. Brown, esq. of Hampton, 
Worcester, to Anna, fourth daughter of the 
‘ate Mr. Jones, of Leigh, 

Died.} At Cheltenham, Lieut.-col. Wm. 
Malton, of the 60th regiment, who had re- 
cently returned from the Cape of Good Hope 
for the benefit of his health, impaired by 24 
years service in the West Indies, 47.—Mary, 
wife of the Rev. H. Williams, 

«kt Watton, Mr. Crowdy, 


At Gloucester, Mrs. Holbert.—Mr. Jos, 
Lewis.—Myr, Perkins, schoolmaster. 

At Kingswood, Mr. Wm, Webb, 82. His 
name will be long venerated for his indefa- 
tigable and gratuitous personal attention to 
the Benevolent School established in that 
neighbourhood. 

At Coleford, Mrs. Hulin, 96. 

At Tewkesbury, Phoebe, wife of the Rev. 
Dr. Trotman.—Mrs. Banaster, 86. 


HAMPSHIRE, 

A Provident Institution, or Saving Fund, 
is established in the city of Winchester, un- 
der the auspices of the Bishop of that dio- 
cese. Its operations will commence on the 
istof January. 

Birth] At Eaglehurst, the Countess of 
Cavan, of a son. 

Married.] At Alverstoke, Capt, Edw. 
Down, R. N. to Eliza, third daughter of 
Adm. Patten, of Fleetland, near Fareham. 

At Millbrook, the Rev. Nassau Moles- 
worth, presumptive heir to the title of 
Viscount Molesworth, to Harriet, daughter 
of the late Wm. Mackinnon, esq. 

In Guernsey, T. D, Utermarck, esq. to 
Maria, only daughter of the late Hilary Gos- 
selin, esq. 

At Fareham, Capt. Chadds, R. N. to Eli- 
za, eldest daughter of John Pook, esq. 

Rev. Henry Dillon, rector of Lytchet Ma- 
travers, Dorset, to Miss Dawkins, of Rom- 
sey, 

Died.} At Lymington, Mrs. Hannah 
Wickenden, a maiden lady, 82.—- Mr. Thos. 
Darby, 41. 

At Worthy, near Winchester, Mrs. Faith- 
ful, wife of Wm. F. csq. 

At Winchester, Mr. Geo. Noble, of Twy- 
ford. 7 

In the Isle of Wight, at Newport, Mrs. 
Jerome, 79.— Mrs, Geary, wife of the Rev. 
Peter G.—At Clatford House, in consequence 
of a mortification, occasioned by swal- 
lowing a small bone, Major.-Gen. R. Young, 
45.—At West Cowes, Rob. Old, esq 

At Rose hill, near Southampton, Mrs. 
Hayman, relict of John H. esq. 

At Southampton, Mr. Edw. Witt, 54,— 
The Rey. C. Austean, late curate of Holy- 
rood, in this town.—Mrs. Sober, relict of S. 
W. S. esq. 

At Portsmouth, Harriet, daughter of Mr. 
Andrews, merchant, of London, 18.—Mrs, 
Elliott. — Rachael, wife of Mr. Judah Jacobs. 
—Mrs. Wright, $5.—Mrs. Godwin.—Mrs. 
Hollis, §1.—Mrs. Jones, wife of Mr. J. of 
the Military Store, 

In the I. of Jersey, Mrs. Kidston, wife of 
Mr. K. on the Medical Staff. 

At Fratton, Mr. Alex. Barry. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 

It has been ascertained that the white in- 
sect, which last year destroyed the apple 
trees in this county and Worcestershire, 's 
oviparous, very abundant in increase, and 
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the ezgs so small as to be accurately observed 
only through the highest magnifier. It has 
not only taken possession of the apple, but of 
the filbert and the plum. It seeks refuge 
in the reot in winter, and the best method of 
destroying it is, a corrosive application, which 
will reach it at the root. ; 

_ Married.) At Hereford, L. D. Griffith, 
esq. solicitor, to Anne, youngest daughter of 
the late Mr. Rich, Barroll.—Mr. Jas. Sy- 
mons, to Ann, second daughter of W. Hart, 
esq. collector of excise. 

Mr, Jos. Ledley, surgeon, of London, to 
Mary, second daughter of the late J. Palmer, 
esq. of Dunmere Cottage, near Ross, 

Died.} At Leominster, Mrs. Jas. Her- 
bert. 

At Hereford, Ann, relict of Jas. Foley, 
esq. late of Calcutta, 71.—Mary, widew of 
Mr. Dav. Price, 70.—Mr. Jos. Thomas, 
coach-maker, 66. 

At Leadon Court, Bishop’s Froome, Mr. 
Thos. Wright, 66, , 

At Over Ross, Mr, Hervey, an eminent 
solicitor. 

At Eastnor, Sarah, relict of Thos, Higgins, 
esq. 78. 

At Ross, Arthur, infant son of the Rev. 
Mr. Underwood, 

At Penblaith, Mrs. Pendergrass, mother to 
Capt. P. of the East India Company’s ser- 
vice, 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Died.} 
sen. 

At Hertingfordbury, Wm. Chandler, esq. 
late of Canterbury. 

HUNTINGDON, 

Died.] At Huntingdon, Mrs. Stratton, 
86. | . 

At Solam Lodge, Leighton, Mr, Fortescue, 
and his wife, Mrs. F. 

KENT. 

Through the active benevolence and phi- 
lanthropy of a few publicespirited inlividuals 
at Deai, at the head of whom is the naval 
store-keeper of the dock-yard, a joint stock 
company has been formed in that town for 
the purpose of employing the many industri- 
ous poor who have been thrown out of em- 
ployment by the peace, in a White Herring 
Fishery. ‘[he committee are determined to 
Spare neither personal trouble nor expense in 
obtaining and introducing the most improved 
method of curing ; andif the attempt should 
prove successful; they purpose to extent! 
their views to a general fishery. 

Married.] At St. Peter’s, I. of Thanet, 
Chas. C. Kennett, esq. of Wimpole-street, to 
Harriet, third daughter of the late Rich. Bay- 
lay, esq. of Stoke, Devon. ) 

At Lewisham, the Hon. Warwick Lake, 
to Elizabeth, only daughter of J. B, Duncan, 
esg. Damside, 

At Ospringe, Mr. T. Rouse to Mrs. Bur- 
rows, relict of Mr, B. surgeon of the royal 
navy, 


At Hoddesdon, Mrs. Cathrow, 
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At Rochester, Dr, De Courcey L’Affan, 
physician to the forces, to Mrs. Symes, of 
Bath. . 

At Margate, Henry Clark, esq. of London, 
to Miss Stewart, of Dandelion. 


Died.}- At Lenham, Mr. Rob. Chap. 
man, 58. 

At Maidstone, Mr. Wm. Green.—Mrs, 
*Danu.—Mr. Baidock, 69. n 


At Rochester, Wm. Golding, 91.—Sud- 
denly, John Batten, esq. alderman ; and the 
same day, his wife, Mrs. B. from premature 
labouf, occasioned by her husband’s death. 
——Mr.John Bishop, one of the coal-meters of 
that port. 

At Tentercen, Mrs. Jell, 30.—Mrs, Moore, 
(a6 

At Canterbury, Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. 
John Spratt, 17.—The infant daughter of 
the Rev. J. P. Francis.—Mrs. Eliz. Packe. 

At Bexley, Mrs, Cath. Fullager.—Thos, 
Latham, M.D. 

At Ashford, Thomas, son of Mr. Wm. 
Steddy, 21.—Mrs, Eliz. Boyce, 85. 

At Greenwich, Mrs. De Visme, relict of 
David De VY. esq. of Great Missenden, 
Bucks, 

At Tunbtidge Wells, Emily, fourth daugh- 
ter of the Hon. Mr. Douglas. 

At Queenborgtigh, G, E. Baker, esq. 
many years mayor of that town, 62. 

Found drowned, in the Medway, near 
Rochester Bridge, Mr. Harman, of London, 
who possessed consiierable property im that 

_ part of the county. ; 

At Chislet, Mr. J. Hancock, $0. 

At Dover, Mr. Harrison, 89. 

LANCASHIRE. 

In 1813, the empty front houses in Liver- 
pool and its erivirons amounted to 1,422. 
From a recent survey it appears that 691 of 
these houses are now-occupied, which on the 
usudl scale of 54 persons, to. a house add 
3,800 persons to the population, exclusively 
of the back-houses, where the increase ex- 
ceeds that proportion. 

Birth] At Manchesfer, the lady of 
Major-gen. Clay, of a daughter. 

Married.] At Accrington, Mr. Ben). 
Walmsley to Miss Altham, sister to Geo. 
Pickup, esq. 

At Manchester, Jas. secopd: son of Jas. 
Royds, esq. of Mount Falinge, near Roch- 
dale, to Elizabeth, second datghter of Jchn 
Ratcliffe, esq.— Rooke Fleming, esq. Senior 
Commissioner of the Court of Requests, 
Miss Mary Whittaker. 

At Gargrave, Mr. Buck, of Colne, sur 
geon, to Alice, third daughter of Mr. Lay: 
cock, 

Died.| At Manchester, in consequence 
of a fall from his horse, Geo. Duckworth, 
esq.—Mrs. Clegg, 62.—Mrs. Shepley, 92-— 
Mr. Josiah Kearsley, 82.—Mr. Join Cooke. 
—Thomas, youngest son of the late Nathan 
Crompton, esq. 27.—John Greaves, €4: 
banker, 
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At Rochdale, Mrs. W. Dunlop. 

At Ulverston, Mr. Jos, Proctor, 79.—Mrs, 
Mary Chamney, 84, 

At Preston, Mr. Rich. Pemberton.—Mrs. 
Caunce —Mrs, Forrest. —Mrs. Bray, mother 
of Mr. B. attorney, 85. 

At Liverpool, Anne, daughter of Mrs. 
Bennett, 27.—Mr. Jas, Smith, many years 
superintendant of the Liverpool Courier of- 
fice, 32. 

At Raikes Hall, near Bolton, Mrs. Ship- 
herd. 

At Lancaster, Mr. Thos. Taylor, 54. 

LEICESTERSHIRE 

Married.) Sir Willoughby W. Dixie, bart. 
of Selstone Hall, Notts, to Bella Anna, 
younger daughter of the Rev. Thos, Ad- 
nutt, rectorot Croft. 

At Croxton Kerial, Mr. J. W. Fowler, of 
Branston, to Miss New come. 

At Stonesby, Mr. A. King, te Harriet, 
second daughter of Mr. Burroughs, of Sedge- 
brook, near Grantham. 

At Market Harborough, Mr. Ephr. Busby, 
of Long Buckby, to Miss Harriet Pettifer. 

Died.|_ At Castle Donington, Mrs. Beau- 
champ, widow of the late Mark B., well 
known by the sportsmen of Yorkshire, and 
late of the Turk’s Head inn. 

At Ullesthorpe House, Frances, youngest 
daughter of J. Goodacre, es«. 

At Syston, Eliza, seconu daughter of the 
late Capt. Marriott, R.N. 

At Leicester, Mr. Angrave. 

At Elmsthorpe, Mr. Rich. Fawke, 70. 

At Hinckley, Miss Davison, late of Stock- 
ton on Tees. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Birth.}| At Lincoln, the wife of a labour- 
ing man named Thompson, of three girls, 
one of them since dead. 

Plggeitog. At Halton Holgate, xen. Gil- 

On, gent. to Miss Ann Bass, of Spilsby. 

At Louth, Capt. Lapas, of one of the 
trading vessels from that town to Leeds, to 
Miss Brumpton. 


Rich. H. >, esq. Of Brayborough ~ 


House, to Miss F. Mackeness, daughter of 
the late John Mesa. of Lincoln. 

At Saleby, W, Brackenbury, csq. to Miss 
Willson, eldest daughter of the Rev. Mr. W. 

,Died.]| At Stamford, Mr, Rob. Craske, 
bookseller and printer, 25.—-Mrs. Beck, wi- 
dow, 84.—Mr. Jos. Smith, 76.—Samuel 
Arthur, only son of S. Judd, esq. 

At fp sthorpe, Mr. Chas, Starmer. 

At Louth, Peier Jones, gent. 60.—Mr, 
Geo, Pearson, —Miss G. Spavins, 32. 

At Gaaiseiomst Mrs. Ann Man, in her 
100th year.. 

At Lincoln, Mr. Clarke, late schoolmaster. 
—Mrs, Pinck, relict of Mr. P. engraver, 71. 
—Mrs. Harpham, 77. 

At Grantham, Mr. Edw. Rawlinson, in 
consequence of the amputation of a i . 
rendered necessary by an accident he met 
With in his youth, 67. 
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At Market Rasen, the Rev. Henry Hodg- 
son, M.D. and LL.D. vicar of Tealby and 
Corrington, 62. He was born at Toft, near 
Markct Rasen, and educated at Peter House, 
Cambridge, where he took his first degree in 
1775. Having soon afterwards entered into 
holy orders, he officiated for some time as 
curate at Market Rasen. Encouraged by the 
Jate Dr. Jebb, he was induced toapply him- 
self to the study of medicine, for which pur- 
pose he went to Edinburgh, and obtained 
the degree of M.D. While prosecuting his 
medical studies he had the misfortune to lose 
his friend Dr. Jebb; upun which, though 
invited to enter upon the exercise of his pro- 
fession, and to undertake the pastoral office 
of either of two of the most respectable con- 
grecations in the North of Eng}: .nd, he chose 
to return to his native home, and fix his resi- 
dence at Market Rasen, serving his own 
church of ‘Tealby himself. Besides the 
learned languages, Dr. Hodgson was well 
versed in French, Italian, Spanish, and Ger- 
man. He wrote several pamphlets on the 
Whig side of the question during the wars 
of the American and French revolutions, and 
early in life pubiished the following works: 
“‘ Letters to Mrs. Kindersley on the Spirit of 
Popery,” 8vo. 17783; ‘* Sermons on Uni- 
vers:]l Benevolence,” 8vo. 1775; and ‘‘ Ef- 
fusions of the Heart and Fancy, in verse and 
prose,” 8vo. 1779. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Died.] At Chepstow, Mr. Taylor, who 
for many years kept the White Hart inn, 78, 

At Llangattock Crickhowell, Edw. Davies, 
gent. 67. 

NORFOLK. 

Birth.] At Swaffham, the lady of the 
Hon. and Rev. A. Turnour, of a son, 

Married.} Mr. Benj. Westall, of the 
South Crescent, London, to Miss Wymer, 
daughter of Rob. W. esq. of Yarmouth. 

Lieut. Henry Costerton, of Yarmouth, to 
Miss Hunter, daughter of the Rev. Mr. H, 
of Knapton. 

—At Norwich, the Rev. Fisher Watson, late 
of St. John’s College, Cambriige, t Louisa 
Sa wah daughter of Sir Edm. Lacon. 

Tranch, Wim. Primrose, Jun. esq. to 
Harriet, eldest daughter of John Cremer, 
esq. of Gimingham. 

At Yarmouth, the Rev. Chas, Wodswarth, 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and mi- 
nister of South Lambeth Chapel, to Jane, 
third dau shiter of the late Johm Sayers, esq. 


* 


Died.] At Th ursford, 5 Sir G. Chad, bart. 
4, He is succeeded in his utle and estates 
by his eldest son Charles 

At Coltishall, Chas. Wm. Bendy, gent. 
surgeon, 50. 

At Yarmouth, Mrs. Meek, relict of Wm. 
M. esg.—Mr. J. Barrett.—Charloite, sister 
of John Shelly, esq. merchant, 34.—Mr:, 
Wim. Drury, 42. 

At Honingham Thorpe, Arthur, son of 
A. Beevor, esq. 37. ; 
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The Rev. Thomas Martin, rector of Tivet- 
shall St. Mary with St. Margaret, and of 
Colkirk with Subbard, in this county. 

At Lynn, Mr, John Palmer.—Mr. Abel 
Rust. 

At Norwich, Mrs. Bryant, 35.—Mrs. 
Crane, 75.—Mrs. Coe.—Mrs. Slipper, 83. 
— Mrs. Coleman.—Mr. Mileham, 53.—Mr, 
J. Browne, 84.—Mr. John Fox, 75.—Mary, 
wife of T. Brightwell, esq. and daughter of 
the late W. W. Wilkin, esq. of Costessy.— 
Mrs, Sarah Sherring, 27.— Mrs. R. Brown, 
25.—Richard Rant, esq. 72. 

At Barton Bendish, Mrs. Blake, wife of 
Mr. B. jun. 

At Banham, Mr, Robert Calver, many 
years Clerk to the deputy lieutenants and ma- 
gistrates for the subdivisions of Shropham 
and Guiltcross. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 

Married.] At Peterborough, Mr. ‘Thomas 
Henson, of Borough Fen, to Miss I’rances 
Bull. 

Died.| At Northampton, John Percival, 
sen. esq. banker. 

Mrs. Wright, wife of Mr. John W. keeper 
of the county gaol, 66. 

On his way home from Bath, the Rev.'T. 
Coleman Welch, rector of Pattishall, and vi- 
car of Slapton. 

At Oundle, Mis. Carr, jun. 29. 

At Towcester, Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of J. M. Kirby, esq. under sheriff of this 
county, 22. 

NORTHUMBERLAND, 

Birth.| At Rennington, near Alnwick, the 
wife of Thomas Dunn, a labouring man, of 
two boys anda girl. 

Died.] At North Shields, the Rev. John 
Grundell, one ef the oldest preachers in the 
Methodist new connexion, 55.—Mr. Towns. 
—Isabella, wife of Mr. William Gustard, 
70.—Mis. Ann Tavlor, 80,—Frances, wife 
of Mr. Jobn Davenport, 35. 

At Newcastle, Mrs. Mary Anderson, 79. 
—Mr. Robert Auckland, 78 —Isabelia, wife 
of Mr. James Gilchrist, 65.—Elhzabeth, wi- 
dow of George Scott, esq. of Durham, s9.— 
Miss Richardson, who many years kept a 
school in the Ciose. 

At Thornton Newhouses, near Morpeth, 
Mr. Robert Oliver, 71. 

AtHexham, Miss Taylor, 15. 

NO!'TINGHAMSHIRE. 

Birth.] At Stoke Hall, the lady of Sir Ro- 
bert bl. Bromley, bart. of a son and heir. 

Marriec.} At East Retford, Mr. Hurd, 
teacher to the national school, to Miss Eli- 
zabeth Fletcher. 

At Nottingham, Mr. J 
Rosanna Warner.—M_r. A 
Miss Susanna Thatcher. 

Died.) t Newark, Ann Smalley, who 
was suppos.. to be the sirongest Woman in 
that neighbourhood, and could carry 20 stone 
with apparent ease.—Mrs, Freeman, gi 
Mrs. Isaac Willeck. 


Clark, to Miss 
Blackner, to 
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At Ossington, Charlotte, wife of the Right 
Hon. Charles Manners Sutton. 

At Mattersea, the Rev. William Hodges, 
vicar of that place and of Hayton, and mas- 
ter of the hospital of St. Mary Magdalen, 56. 

At Bingham, Mrs. Scott, 24. 

At Nottingham, Susanna, wife of Mr. 
William Stretton, architect. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


A correspondent of the Oxford Hera!d ob- 
serves, with reference to the many fatal ac- 
cidents which Rave lately happened, that the 
present mode of building adopted by gentle- 
men in their country residences is the best 
that could possibly be invented to give suc- 
cess to a fire 3 stury raised over story, timber 
piled upon timber, and the kitchen under- 
neath, bonfire fashion. He animadverts on 
the absurdity of having the nursery at the 
top of the house, while the parents them- 
selves sleep one or two stories underneath, 
*¢ What is the consequence,” he continues, 
‘in case of fire in the night? Why this— 
The children in the nursery have no, chance 
of escape, the parents have very little, and 
that little is of course lost by their anxiously 
rushing up stairs for their children. Now, it 
appears to me, the sensible way to erect a 
house is, to make it only one story high, and 
let the children sleep on the ground floor, 
and the parents in an adjoining room ; let the 
kitchen be detached from the house, so they 
may sleep in safety, and have the prospect 
of raising up a family with strait legs and bo- 
cies, for more than half the children we see 
crooked and deformed have been made so by 
accidents on staircases.” 

Married.| At Oxford, Mr. Richard East, 
to Miss Shepperd.—Mr, Ezra Goodyer, to 
Miss Elizabeth Bellenger. 

At Ruscomb, Mr. John Reeves, of Dorton, 
to Miss Pasmore. 

At Chipping Nerton, Mr. James Hitch- 
man, to Mrs. Watson, 

At Banbury, Lieut. William Richardson, 
R. N. to Henrietta, youngest daughter of the 
late Mr. William Hayward, surgeon. 

Dicd.| At Oxford, Samuel Kilner, M.A. 
upwards of 62 years fellow of Merton College, 
85. He was elected fellow in 1753, and 
took the degree of M.A. in 1756.—Mr. Wil- 
liam Roberts, a printer in the office of the 

Oxford Journa!, 24.—Mr. H. Jackson, 63. 

At Bicester, George, son of Mr. Phillips, 
Carrier. 

At Oddington, Mrs. Scrivener, 50. 

At Henley on Thames, Francis Pearce, 
esq. 

At Witney, Mr. E. Waring, 84. Among 
other charitable bequests he has left 5ool. 
to the Oxford Infirmary; 1000 guineas [0 
1000 poor persons in the "parish, and 501. to 
be distributed in bread and provisions on 
New Year’s day for ever. 

At Siceple Aston, William Lechmere, €4- 
rice-admiral of the white, 65. 
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SHROPSHIRE. 


Married.] At Ellesmere, Mr. John Til- 
Ston, to Elizabeth, second daughter of Mr. 
William Gough, organist. 

At Shrewsbury, Mr. Francis Evans, of 
Liandisilio, to Miss Jane Birch, of Calcott 
Hal}, both in Montgomeryshire.—T. P. Sla- 
ney, esq. to Eliza, second daughter of Samuel 
Cook, esq. of Swan Hiil House. 

_ At Market Drayton, Mr. Burgis, surgeon, 
to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of S, D. Grin- 
sell, esq. 

At Oswestry, the Rev. Charles A. A. 
Lloyd, rector of Whittington, to Mrs. Cow- 
an, late of Stanton’s company ef theatrical 
performers. 

Died.] At Caughley-place, Mary, relict of 
Thomas Turner, esq. 

At Oswestry, Mr. John Roberts. 

At Eyton, Mr. Thomas Poole, 60. 

At Church Aston, Ambrose Tibbats, esq. 
many years managing partner of the Carron 
Iron Works, Scotland. 

At Madeley, Mary, wife of the Rev. J. G. 
Fletcher. 


SOMERSETSHIRE,. 


Mr. Charles Stokes, who undertook to 
walk 1000 miles in 20 successive days, com- 
menced his task near Bristol, on the 20th of 
November, and finished it in the highest 
style on the 9th of December. 

Married.| At Bridgewater, the Rev. C. 
Alford, rector of West Quanteckshead, to 
Miss Symes, daughter of Mr. Richard S. at- 
torney. 

At Bath, Capt. A. Duff, R.N. to Frances, 
third daughter of the late Rev. M. Jones, of 
Guestling, Sussex.-Geo, Norman, esq. to 
Margaretta, second daughter of John Kitson, 
esq. 

At Bristol, the Rev. R. D. Stillingfleet, 
vicar of Cleeve Prior, Worcester, to Miss 
Sarah Webb. 

Died.) At Bristol, John Peters, esq. of 
the Custom house.—Mr. P. Newland.—T. 
Oliver, esq. formerly lieutenant-governor of 
the province of Massachusetts, North Ame- 
rica, where on the rebellion of that country 
he relinquished considerable estates from at- 
tachment to his sovereign, 83.—Mary, wife 
of C. R. Woodward, esq.—-Margaretta, 
daughter of the late Capt. Sampson, 33.— 
Rich. Aldridge, esq. formerly a banker in this 
city, 72.—John Tuckey, esq. of Chippen- 
ham. 

At Bath, Wm. Gumbleton, esq. an Irish 
gentleman of considerable property.—At Sir 
Thos. Clifford’s, Mrs. Chichester, relict of 
John C. esq. of Arlington, Devon, and mo- 
ther of lady C.— Mrs. Haygarth, wife of Dr. 
H.—Ann, wife of Jas. King, esq.—Major R. 
Brown, late of the 3d Veteran Battalion, 75. 

At Harpsden Court, Mrs. Fox. 

At Clutton, Jas. Golden, esq. 

At Frome, Mrs. Sarah Pasco, mother-in- 
law of Fras. Allen, esq. of that place. 
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At Shepton Mallett, Frances, wife of the 
Rev. T. Smith. 

At Taunton, Sir John Lethbridge, of Sand- 
hill Park, bart. 69. He is succeeded in his 
title and estate by his only son, ‘Thomas 
Buckler L. late one of the representatives in 
parliament for this county. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The papers of this ceunty state, that six 
men have been convicted at Wolverhamp- 
ton in the penalty of 51. each, for aiding and 
assisting in bull-baiting. We trust that the 
efforts of the magistrates of this county for 
suppressing that cruel diversion, will be imi- 
tated by those of other parts of the kingdom, 

Marricd.| At Uttoxeter, W. Clare, esq. 
of Twycross, Leicestershire, to Miss Fox, 

At Mavesyn Ridware, R. Dickenson, esq. 
of South Barrow, Kent, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of C, B. Robinson, esq. of Hill Rid- 
ware, 

At Stoke-upon-Trent, Mr. Gibbs, book- 
seller, of Hanley, to Mrs. Peak. 

Mr. Hen, Taylor, surgeon, of Stafford, to 
Miss Moore, of Shirleywich. 

At Whittington, the Rev. Mr. Lloyd, rec- 
tor of that place, to Mrs.-Cowen, late of the 
Newcastle theatre. 

Died.] At Graiseley Green, Mr. Thomas 
Pendrill Rock, of Brewood, surgeon, 87. 
He was a descendant of Perdrill, the loyak 
Staffordshire miller, who assisted Charles II. 
in his flight from the battle of Worcester. 

At Handsworth, Mrs. Ann Danks, 96. 

At Stafford, Mrs. Pope, 59.— Mr. L, Pils- 
bury, 67. 

At Lane-end, Mr. Benj. Singleton, of the 
firm of Singleton, Barlowand Co, 52. 

At Coley, Mr. John Barratt, 67. 

At Longdon, at her mother’s, Sarah, only 
daughter of the late Alderman Walton, of 
Lichfield. 

At Birches, near Wolverhampton, Mr. J. 
T. Stubbs, 67. 

At Wolverhampton, Mrs. Morris. 

At Uttoxeter, Mrs. Glacier. 

At Brockton Grange, Mrs. York, mother 
of Mr. Y. of Lichfield, 74. 


SUFFOLK. 

Several fatal catastrophes have recently 
occurred in different parts of the kingdom 
from spring-guns placed for the protection 
of game, and have excited much contro- 
versy respecting the legality of those instru- 
ments of destruction. A case of this kind 
occurred on a gentleman’s grounds within 
the liberty of Bury St. Edmund’s ‘4 man 
having been killed by a spring-gun. a Coroe 
ner’s inquest was held on the body—when 
the jury, considering he bad been trespassing, 
brought in a verdict of accidenrally shot. 
This verdict, however, was not satisfactory 
to every one, and the opinion «f a profes- 
sional gentler: n of high celebrity (Mr. Gur- 
ney) having Uccn taken, it was given in the 
following words :—** I think that the verdict 
of the jury should have been Murder, both 
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Married. Licut. Chas. Walker, of the 
Sth Dragoon Guards, to Margaretta, daugh- 
ter of the H. Mill, esq. of foswich. 

Mr. R. Wood, of Blakenham, to Miss 
Bedingtield, eldest daughter of the late W. B. 
esq. of Needham Market. 


Rev. W. Basset, to Martha, youngest 
dau: Jonn Brewster, esq. of Brandon. 

At Kosimere, Mr. B. H. Cuffley, of Lon- 
don, to Hannah, eldest daughter of the late 
J. Walford, esq. 

At leccles, the Rev. Mr. Carthwaite, of 
Cratfieid, to Ann Eliza, daughter of Mr. 
Woodrofie, 

At Southwold, the Rev. Eardley Norton, 
vicar ef Arncliffe, York, to Frances Mary, 
eldest daughter ; and Wm. Palmer, esy. of 
Ladbroke, Warwick, to Clara, second daugh- 
ter of Sir C, Blois, of Cocktield Hall, bart. 

Dred.} At Bury, Mr. J. Gooday, one of 
the burgesses of the corporation, 84.—Mrs. 
Patience, wife of Mr. P. architect, of Col- 
chester. 

At Ixworth, Mrs. Whaits, 65. 

At Ipswich, Mr. John Milner—Mr. E, 
C. Wells, 43.—Mr. J. Chenery, 65.—Mr. 
Jay. 

At Haverhill, Mrs. Joanna Howland, 92. 

At Ringshall, Mrs. Taylor, 78. 


At Barrow, Mrs. Fenton. 

Mrs. Collver, wife of the Rev. Mr. C. 
curat ri | Walberswick, 28. 

At Boxted, Ni M.: zeon, 8l. 

SURREY. 

Marr \t Clapham, the Rev. John 
Lons King’s Coilege, Cam- 
brid: : , titth daughter of J. Bol- 
land S G. Da Costa, esq. of 
Stoke vo ving to Mary Ann, eldest daugh- 


ter of tic late Lyon de Symons, esq. 
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Sargeant, fruiterer, of three. girls, one of 
Whom ts since dead. 

Married.] At East Grinstead, Mr, Rich. 
Capes, of Walworth, to Mary Ann, eldest 
dauzhter of Matthew Flower, esq. of Brook- 
hurst. 

At Brighton, John Byrne, esq. of Seatown, 
county Louth, Ireland, to Caroline, eldest 
daughter of the late Major Byrne, of Man- 
chester street, London. 

At Chailey, Robert Willis Blencowe, esq, 
to Charlotte Elizabeth, youngest daughter 
of the Rev. Sit Henry Poole, bart. of the 
Hooke. 

Died. At Brighton, Packington, young- 
est son of the Rev. Dr. ‘Tomkyns.— Chas. 
Flippuff, esq. of New Ormond-street, Lon- 
don.—Mis. Knight, wife of Henry K. esq. 
of Ham, Surrey, and daughter of the late 
J, Worrall, esq. of Juniper Hall. 

At Little Hampton, Captain Thos. Spry, 
R.N. 75. 

At Lewes, Mrs, Mighell, relict of Jos. M. 
esq. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

On the 26th Nov. Mr. and Mrs, Newry, 
of Warwick, and their son, about 12 years 
old, fell victims to the destructive practice of 
placing a pot of coke in their bed-room, 
which had no chimney, for the purpose of 
airing it, previously to retiring to rest. 

From the last Report of the Committee of 
the Subscribers to the Sunday Schools in Bur- 
mingham, it appears that the number of 
childicn belonging to them is 1202. It ap- 
pears that the receipts of these institutions 
are not equal to the expenditure, which, 
during the past year, amounted to 220).; 
owing to the secession of many of the sub- 
scribers, under the idea, that the establish- 
ment of a National School, on the Madras 
plan, has superseded the necessity for sup- 
porting Sunday Schools. It should however 
be considered that, in Birmingham, most of 
the children of the poor are sent constantly to 
work for six days in the week, as soon as they 
are capable of earning the smallest pittance ; 
and therefore, without Sunday Schools, 2 
very large propertion would be totally ex- 
cluded from every kind of learning, besides 
being exposed to ruinous temptatiens to spend 
the Sunday in idleness, or, more probably, 
in dissolute or wicked employments. 

Died.} At Sutton Coldfield, Susanna, 
wife of Mr. J. Booth, schoolmaster, 52. 

At Birmingham, Mr. Abr. Treland, 81. 
—Mr. Thos. Wrightson, 68.—Mr. Rich, 
Hicks.— Mr. Sam. Hesketh, 76.—Myrs. Wy- 
on, wife of Mr. Peter W. 42.—Mr. Thos. 
Sandland, 49.—Mr. Jas. Kendrick, school- 
master, 34.—Mrs. Heptenstall.—Mr. Chess 
Brown, 33 years clerk of St. Bartholomew's 
chapel, 70.—Mr. Dan. Lane, 76. 

At Perry Bar, Thos. Archer, esq. 67. 

WESTMORELAND. 

There is now living upon an estate at Clis- 

pel Hill, in Mardale, in this county, a fam)') 
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of the name of Holme, whose ancestors 
came thither from Stockholm, in Sweden, in 
the reign of King John. That estate has 
continued in the possession of the same fa- 
mily and name ever since, being upwards of 
600 years. 

Married.}| At Hutton, near Kendal, Mr. 
Ant, Brown, of Gargrave, Yorkshire, to Do- 
rothy, dauzhter of the Rev. Geo. Theobald, 
minister of the former place. 

Died.) At Kendal, Mr. Wm. Nutter. 

WILTSHIRE, 

Merried.} At Trowbridge, Mr. W. Marsh- 
man, to Miss a 

The Rev. G. E. Saunders, rector of Rush- 
ton, to Leonora, youngest daughter of the 
Rev. T. Diggle, rector of Tarrant Hinton. 

Died.} At Salisbury, Mrs. Hodding, wife 


of John H. esq. solicitor and town-clerk of 


this city.—Mrs. Mackerell. 

At Damerham, Mr. J. Hardiman. 

At Trowbridge, Mis. Cockell, wife of Wm. 
C. esq. 

At Sutton Mandeville, Mrs. Bracher. 

At Devizes, Mr. Price, 87. 

At Keyisham, in consequence of her 
clothes taking fire, Mrs, Isaac, a widow lady. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 

By the opening of the Worcester and Bir- 
mingham Canal, on the 4th. December, a 
direct water Communication is opened from 
the north of England to Bristol and other 
parts of the west. ‘The first act for the cut- 
ting of this canal was passed in 1791. 

Married.| At Astley, the Rev. Phil. Jen- 
nings, LL. D. to Jane, daughter of the late 
Chas, Johnstone, esq. of Ludlow, Shrop- 
shire. 

Died.| At Grimley, Sarah, eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr, Whittle, of the Berrow. 

At Kidderminster, John Newcomb, esq. 
one of the aldermen of tliat borough, 

At Worcester, Henry, second son of Mr, 
Thos. Simms, 19.—Mr. Thos. Huxley.— 
Ann, widow of Major Squire, of the 6ist 
regt.—-Henry, third son of the late Mr, Rich, 
Allies, 22,—Mrs. Jones. 


At Droitwich, Mrs. Francis, late of Imp-_ 


ney. 

At Bengworth, Mr. Chas. Booth, of the 
Unicorn inn, 

YORKSHIRE, 

On the ilth December, the Leeds Union 
Coach, on its way to London, was over- 
turned at an angle, in the road near Ferry- 
bridge. The coachman and Mr. Wm. Ni- 
cholson, of London, son of Mrs. N. of 
Wistow, near Selby, received so much injury, 
that the former died in about four hours, 
and the latter two days after the accident. 
Two more of the outside passengers were 
dangerously wounded, and others severely 
bruised. No blame was imputable to the 
driver; and the coroner’s jury ordered the 
Cangerous turn in the road to be represented 
to the magistrates at the next General Quarter 
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Married.} At Ingleby Manor, the Rev. 
D. R. Currer, second son of the Rev. Wm. 
Reundell, of Giedstone House, to Hannah, 
eldest sister of Sir Wim- Foulis, bart. 

The Rev, Mr. Hepworth, vicar of Wood- 
kirk, to Miss Scatchard, of Moriey. 

At Dewsbury, Mr. E, Carreit, attorney, to 
Hannah, eldest daughter of Mr. Edw. Smith, 
of Batley Carr, 

At Snaith, Viscount Downe, to Louisa 
Maria, daughter of the late Geo. Welsted, 
esq. of Apsley. 

At Keighley, Mr, John Mitchel, surgeon, 
to Miss Wilkinson, daughter of Wm. W. esq. 

At Hovingham, Ben). Russell, esq. of 
Holn, te Mrs. Dobson. 

Died.] At Hull, John Turnbull, esq. 26 
years town and fort major, 76. He had 
been several years in the army, and was pre- 
sent at the memorable battle of Minden in 
1759, and other engagements.—Mrs, Bing- 
ley, widow, in her 1ooth year.—Job Buck, 
54 years an out-pensioner of the citadel, gg. 

At Beverley, Wm. Middleton, esq. senior 
alderman of that borough, 84.—-Mrs. Jones, 
relict of Capt. Thos. J. of Guisborough. 

At York, Mrs. Duncanson, 33.—Mr. G. 
Fisher, third son of the late Mr. John F. 37. 
— Mis. Wetherherd, relict of Mr. W. of We- 
therby, solicitor, 72.—-Mary, widow of Mir. 
Thos. Baxter, 85. 

At Leeds, Mr. John Atkinson.—Mr. Chris. 
Livesey, engraver, 58.—Henry, son of Rob. 
Harrington, M.D. of Carlisle, 21.—Mr.Wm. 
Nicholls, many years ftureman 1n the print- 
ing office of the Leeds Intelligencer, also 
serjeant at mace and clerk of the market, 54. 

At Huddersheld, Mrs. Hadwen, relict of 
the Rev. John H. of Longwood. 

At Bradford, Mrs. Crosse, wife of the Rev. 
Mr. C. vicar of that parish.—Mr. John Ed- 
mondson, 85. 

At Skipton, Mrs. Whitehead, sister of 
William Chamberlain, esq. 

At Halifax, Mr. John Gray, traveller to 
Messrs. Harrison, of Leeds, distillers, 56. 
—Mr. Robert Butterfield, only son of the 
late Robert B. esq. 32 

At Bedale, Mr. John Calvert, 62. 

At Reedness, Jervis, son of J. Seaton, 
esq. 19. 

At Ripley, Ralph Hanson, esq brother of 
the dowager-countess of Aberdeen, and father 
of Mrs. Dealtry, of Lofthouse-hall. 

At Doncaster, on his way trom Cam- 
bridge, Archibald Will:am, only son of the 
Hon. and ev. A. H. Cathcart, vicar of Kip- 
pax. 

At Wakefield, Miss Baron.—Matthew, son 
of Mr. Walton, merchant, 

Near Hedon, Mr. John Robinson, late 
mayor of that town, 42. 

At Hollin Hall, Richard Weod, esq. a ma- 
gistrate for the West Riding, 71. 

At Harrogate, Elizabeth, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Hon, George Baillie, of Tor- 
riswcode. 
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At Scholes, the Rev. Joseph Ogden, 6%. 

At Pontefract, Mr. R. Dunhill, 76.—Mr, 
Thomas Burkinshaw, 

At Ormesby, in Cleveland, Mrs. Mow- 
bray, w.fe of John M. esq. 

WA4LES, 

Married.) The Rev. Henry Plumptre, 
rector of Claypole, Lincolnshire, to Miss 
Clementina Puget, of Tythegstone, Glamor- 
panshire, 

At Ki welly, the Rev. Mr. Morgan, vicar 
of Pembrey, to Miss Williams, of Morva- 
back, Carmarthen. 

Died.} At Gwanynog, Denbigh, the Rev. 
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R. Myddleton, D. D. rector of Rotherhithe, 
and formerly fellow of Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge; A.B.1774; M.A. 1777; D.D. 
1794. The valuable rectory of Rotherhithe 
isin the gift of the master and fellows of 
Clare Hall. 

At Cardiff, Wm. Taitt, esq. of Cardiffand 
Dorolais Iron Works, and high sheriff of the 
county of Glamorgan. 

At Aberystwith, Hugh Hughes, esq. 61.— 
Richard, second son of Lewis Morice, esq. 
surveyor of the Customs. 

At Swansea, Mrs. Davies, mother of the 
Rev. Mr. D. 89. 








AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


THE young wheats, in the preceding months, had formed a good cover of flag, which 


tends to preserve the roots through the winter. 


not in the least affected that crop. 


The sharp weather of the last month has 


The short duration of the frost has impeded the winter pursuits in agriculture, such as 
carting, manure, Ac,; burit will save the green food in some degree till towards the spring. 


The turnip crop is more productive than was expected, 
Corn Excuanee, Dec. 22.—Wheat, Foreign, 42s. to 69s.; English, 42s. to 69s.— 


Rye, 23s. 


to 3ls,—Barley, 21s to 30s.—Malt, 33s. to 37s.—Oats, 14s, to 28s.— 


Flour, Fine, 50s, to 55s.3 Seconds, 45s. to 50s. 
SmMirueiecto Market, Dec. 22.—Beef, 4s. 4d. to 6s. od.—Mutton, 4s. 4d. to 5s. 6d. 


—Veal, 4s. 


sd. to 6s. 4d.—Pork, 4s. 4d. to 5s. 8d. per stone of 8 Ibs. 


Hay, 3!. to i1. 10s.—Straw, tl. 5s, od. to 11. 12s,—Clover, 41, to 6]. 10s. 
Hops, New Pockets —Kent, 7). te 131. 0s.—Sussex, 51. 0s. to Sl. 8s.—Kssex, 7F, to 


12). Os.— Farnham, 101. to 181. 


eS eee 
Average Prices of Corn, 


Ry the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, from the Returns received in the Week ended 
December 16, 1815. 


MiRITIME COUNTIES. 









































Districts. Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
: @€@nr @&. 2 @e 

ist Essex, 03 64/30 0/26 224 10 
—— Kem, 57 S|—~——}28 Gite 4 
— Sussex, 58 8i——!28 0/2 5 
2d Suffolk, St 3|———/23 11/20 10 
—— Cambridge, 147 o———/93 O17 §5 
3d Norfolk, 50 «O25 alee oligo 
4th Lincoln, 50 0134 0/24 1/16 2 
—— York, ‘52 «23k = 7/27) ONO 7 
5th Durham, 51 7}—-——|30 7119 3 
—- Northumhb, 47 1}44 0/22 Bilg 3 
6th Cumberland, [56 06133 827 6/20 1 
- Westmor'and, |63 o140 oles g 19 6 
Tth Luneaster, 60 7{- 22 7 
—-— Cheste 53 7 ____|2¢ 220 60 
8th Flint, 55 3 a “ 6|——— 
-~— Denbich, 544 COT ———/830 B18 3 
—— An2lesea, j5S oj———/23 o115 Oo 
—— Cainarvon, og 6¢ —_— 4:22 8 
—-- Merioneth, 6+ 6 = 820 il 
gth Cardigan, 5S O6F——!1096 1114 O 
—— Pembroke, 47 1of____log O1lg O 
—— Carmarihben, 9 O loo 2il1 7 
— Glamorgan, 60 = a 7 26 & 
lUth Gloucester, 56 ch—i97 S63 & 
—— Somerset. ig uifpeiisa 116 10 
—- Moninouth, 65 <‘-L——/3¢ o0/——— 
ilth Devon, 64 11)-———/e7 1/19 1 
—— Cornwall, oT] 10}——/28 3}/18 0 
12th: Dorset, 3S 1 27. «= O23 
ome {ants {50 Lamm '2F OHS 8 


INLAND COUNTIES. 
Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
s& d.s d.s. d. & de 














Midd!esex, 58 7 23 3525) 6 
Surrey, 57 O82 O20 O25 10 
Hertford,. 51 Bi3L «=—026) Bie 8 
Bedford, 55 6 —— 25 3124 6 
Huntingdon, {48 3/———,24 4/18 to 
Northampton, [47 8/28 O22 10/18 10 
Rutland, 50 3}-—-——/£5 3/206 
Leicester, 55 8/36 O28 2120) Oo 
Nottingham, [56 0/35 029 6)23 4 
Derby, 54 8|--——-—|31  ojee 0 
Stattord, 560 Q]-—-———/31 fel lo 
Salop, 57 0139 10/30 6/22 5 
Hereford, 57 O}35 5/28 gree 2 
Worcester, 57 4/36 8/31 5)28) 5 
Warwick, 53. O|— 3L 4:25 4 
Wilts, 51 4/———/25 sje5 4 
Berks, 57. 5|———|25 0102 «7 
Oxford, 53 3}-———/24 6/21 y 
Bucks, 54 o]———|25 8/23 8 
Brecon, 59 «=5)138 «=64/e8 4llt OO 
Montgomery, [56 10/38 5/05 7/18 1 
Radnor, 57. 5 ne = 7123 «9 








AVERAGE OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES. 


| 55 9 [547127 3} 20 1! 
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Gable shewing the Weekly Landing and Delivery of Sugar and Coftee at 
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the Wiest India Docks, from Jan. 1, to Nov. 21, 
the proportion delivered for Home Conswnption and for Exportation. 
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distinguishing 













































































































































































DATE SUGAR. COFFEE. 
~ em Delivered. Total Delivered. lotal 
Landed. [— — - Weight# Landed. [-———-——~--——————_j Weight 
| Week Home Cons. pene {xpor. Home Cons.f Exportat. | Expor. 
| enditug {——— -j-— | -—-——- _2———— a cee 4. = 
! Hhids. | Pees. {Whds.| Tces. Hhds.| ‘ Tees | Cw. [Cas s| Bags. }Cask| Bags Casks.| Bags. } Cw. | 
See Se Se Ae adi | eS Se -_ eek 
‘yan. 10) 217] toil zoel 3erd | caf gor 5 2003) §= 5] Sal tel Seal a. 29 
| 4 17 77| 821,695) 345 39} 2 260l 334 11th 29; 173 131 786] 1.912 
| w» 24 £65) 25, 1,414) Se5f 666, 745 18 SOY Qu} 369 24) 33) i, 31] 
| » Si 502) 165} 1,601} 376 Si on 6148 170 3.19) 58! 37] 16% 726) 
iFeb. 7 £93; 231 1,328 270} 26) 22 331 13 500 = 19°] 66 4154 1,931) 
» 14 vo | 143) 1,232} COs} = 20) Sif 1,432 3} 701) 35) 7H AG) Sa} 2,795) 
a 228) 3} Quo!) 871 116 of 2,21 80 Q?t bs Gul 137 859 2,103! 
» 28 1,333 82°] 700} 167 10) » - 3.04 2g) 1,540F Zo} 272 78 767 $2641 
March7 434 540, = Q52 173 135) 19} 3,77 OF} «63,0387 42 108 Q3 345) 19, 05! 
» 14 138, 278) 819) SIP 171)» 6.04 20 111 8 161 $17) 2,13609 12,326 
a “ » | 1,125) 230) 145 OF 6,489, 1st 50, O79 417 $707 6,883 
» 33) 243 63] 1,393) 254 52 44 3,421 2 a 13 on 310} = 69H 4,106 
April 4 pm » 1 1,293) 371 ” 23h 2,081 Pe Pa 40] 387 400f 2,570F 13,981] 
— on » 11,728) 432 - » £ 9,105 3 g 355 250) 8387] 7.4768 34,736 
o “ae és » | 1,362! 407) 1,449) S7§ 30,832 - “i 62 W708 2,375) 15.5718 36,1°9 
I yg 25f 1,371; 506) 1,731) 634).1,550) 419 23,107§ Ill) S77if 48! Shay 2,406] 8,224) 40,307 
iMay 2 2,661) 1,965] 2,010! 523) 955) 246) 16,3018 1,262) 5,802) 42} 315f 2,517] 8.450) 43,693 
yy -Q} 3,089; 1,006] 1,832) 792] 853) 233) 15,059) 2,597) 7.3518 34) s42f 1,547] 4,776] 21,116 
ta 16 2,184! 4781 2,592} 8341 363) 42% 8820] 473) oe) 33] SOAP 1,OB4y 4,105] 13,47 
»» 23% 1,060! 135) 1,714 507) 303) 237§ 5,227f 2021 5,676 32 210 O51; 3,013) 9445 
» 30} 214) 69) 2,093; 760 O07} 5,4 3,183f 135 74 627) 4728-467] 2,520) 7,588 
June 6) 251} 310] 1,893) 577 tt » & 2,0328 192) 5,454 14 195 388] 1,975] 6,70¢ 
| oy 1S 548) 232) 2,138) G72f 257) 27h 12,207F 79, S21} St] Ott 1,207) 9,351 
o 2 1,910 1,553] 2,290) 745} 201) 233) 16,504) 985 5,580 22! 494} 1,007] 1,863] 11,363 
a ort 5,814 3,382] 1,882! 669 57| 255) 5.8478 1,757] 12,5341 39 564 = 996} 4,222) 21,784 
July 4} 7.392) 1,896] 2,¢8 5 1,0°0¢] «9325! 166] S649 572 10,3939 2. 243) 956] 7,230; 18,601 
»» Lif 5,816, 939) 2,376, 1,492} 270) 282) 7,714 WM C3} B12h 1,194) 3,844) 12,932 
= 18 1,775| 416) 2,501) Lies] 193 g 6,180} 14} 339] S54} 2,808} 14,158 
», 2d) 8,644) 1,400) 3,252! 1,116 168) 163§ 6,059 27} SOU} L142} 2,294) 14,069 
jAug. 1 12,274! 1,238) 3,603 7} 6256 04 8,322 44} Sid] 339] 1,723] 09,916 
~ @ 11,397) 1,549] 3,759) 5357| 66] 11,307 35) £°5t B51] 2,007] 7,912 
13) 6,793) 1,775) 4,031 507; 80) 9,227 19) 21; 578} 1,732] 8,953} 
» 22) 4,723; 526] 3,400 £98, 44 11,302 44} 412 O51) 3,485) i2,982 
» 20% 7,449 1,536] C,o83 320)__57 7,310} 28} 210 880) 4,603) 10,365 
ept. Of 8,573, 3,180] 2.051 663) 854 16,988 32} 25547 860 1,328} 10,269 
- 12 4,653, 1,295] 3,326 516, 101} 16,142 ° 339} 1,078] 1.683! 15.470 
og «AQT 1,417, 1,842 3,548 } 640) 15m 14,652 20} 327] 1.481 3,574 19,929 
i », 26) 3655 2,010} 3,029 9 570 3} 17,460 21} 286f 1,969) 4,050) 18,201 
\Oct 3] 7,300 2,310) 2,691] 842) 1,577 sag 21,787 16, 3364 1,955] 2.046! 20,847 
»» 10) 8,114 2,6221 2,145 ura 629; 209) 16,551 22; 4269 1,545] 2.512} 13,203 
| yy 17 8,409 1,243] 2,014) 614; 528! 4671 17,817 71 30L} 1,216] 2,042) 15,759 
| ,, 24 6,826 784)1,961' 73s} 174 153] 9,764 51t = 362) 1,560 4,050) 12,127 
| an O15) 1751.1,59°] 505} 354) 93) 7,Q00 T1li 515 O66) 3,628, 14,060 
Nov. 7 455 461 1,741) 467] 323! 279 13,090 60} S37q 560) 6,567) 9,897 
, 1 gt 1d} oeras! geo) 555! eae 15,512 sil 41st soz] 1,457] 5,387 
|» | | 2,703 mal 619; 71} 8,871 26} 251 357 on 3,587 
H — ° mi Eggs SQ = 
138,007 38,686}97 ,948/28,248; 6, 886 "4,798413 34,853) 32,326) 114,763 1,535) 13,768} 33,325)137,18' 594,493 
| 34,805 7,62381Balance of Stock, Jan.1 . . 437,508)155,494 
72,513 16,3141fotal Supply of 1815 . . - 460,8341270, 257 
114,934 33,04f Total Delivery of 1815 »  439,860}150,948 
57,679 13,268 Balance of Stock, Nov. 21, 1815 429.974 119,2 
52,657113,163 Do. at same period last year . 2,247) 180,50 
Nhds &Tces. 196,924 fotal Import of last year . . ba 
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By the foregoing § Statement it will be seen that the importation of Sugar into the port of 


London inthe present year ts less than the preceding year by about < 20,000 casks, whilst the 


present siock exceeds that of the same period last year by about 5,000 casks, t making a dimi- 
nution in the consumption of about 250,000 cwt., which appears to have resulted from a di- 
minished exportation ; the total quantity exported last year beings 731,908 ewt. ; whilst, as 
will be seen above, the total quantity in the present year amounts only to 434,863 Cwtsy of 


which about 240,000 cwt, has been exported in the raw state directly from the West India 
Vocks, and the remainder in East India, Brazil, and refined. In addition to the 138,007 
bhds. and 38,686 tces. landed in the West India Docks, there has been imported the present 
year 4,094 chests from the Brazils, and 79,488 bags from the East Indies, equal together to 

about 14,500 bhds 
Of Cofiece it will be noticed the Importation froni the West Indies the present year is less 
than the preceding year by about 26,000 casks, and 110,000 bags, or abu we 900; 000 cwt. 
There has, however, been an excess in the importation from the East Indies o out 75,000 
73,695 bags, and 11,627 from the B: vil and the ex- 


bags, the quantity this year being 

portation has been less than last year in the proportion ef 594,493 to 862,823: so that not- 
withstanding the diminished importation of the present year, our ania balance of stock 
remains much the same as at this period last year. Of the 594,498 cwt. exported the pre- 
sent season, about 400,000 cwt, has been from the West India Docks, and the remainder 
Kast India and Brazil. 


a ——— 


Since Nov.921, the period up to which the preceding account is dated, the landing of 
Sugar and Cofive at the West India Docks has exceeded the delivery, leaving a stock of 
Sugars exceeding that of this period last year by nearly 15,000 casks, and that of coffee 
much aboutthe same. ‘The former article, throughout the past month, has experienced 
about the usual demand, with but little variation in value, till within the last ten days, 
when an improvement of Is. to 2s. per cwt. has been submitted to. The transactions in 
coffee have been limited, and the walue remains nominal, with the exception of about 
11,000 bags of Java and Cheribon, which have been forced to public sale by the East Indi: 
Company at 67s. to 74s. per cwt. being at a decline on that description otf coffee of 7s. to 
8s. per cwt. upon the prices of the preceding month. 

The very low price of Rum has caused more considerable sales, and prices have if any 
thing improved about 1d. to 2d. per gallon. 

Dye Woods have further receded in value: Jamaica Logwood has been sold at 101., and 


Campeachy at 14]. 10s, to 151. per ton. 

Most other articles of merchandize remain nominally with but little variation in value, 
with the excepticn of Cotton Wool, which, notwithstanding the general activity of the 
manufacturers, and rather considerable demand for Cotton Yarn and Manufactured Cottons, 
has further receded in value 3d. to 4d. perlb. ‘The lower qualities may, however, still be 
considered 2d, to 3d. per 1b. and the finer ones 4d. to 6d. per Ib. above tbeir fair importab:¢ 
value, and may consequently experience a still further decline. 

Tobaccus mect with no considerable purchasers at the present high prices. 

The stock of East India merchandize is further augmented by the arrival of six more 

hips from Bengal and Batavia, and a further decline in the value of all the productions 0! 
the East seems lik. ly to be the inevicabic eonsequence of the abundant supply. 

Baltic Produce also indicates the same result: Hemp remains without buyers at the 
prices of last month, and Tallow has yielded to a depression of 1s, to 2s. per cwt. 
syn Exchanges has induced us to consider a repetition of the 
courses of each post-day superfluous : since our Jast, Silver has been steady at a decline ot 

1d, per oz., Doubloons at a decline of 3s., and Stand ard and Portuguese Gold at 2s, per 02:; 
nd the Exchanges generally at a corresponsling alteration. It deserves, however, to be 110- 


an 
ticed, that the Exchange with Ireland has attained a premium of more than 5 per cen': 
above par in favour of England, 


The steadiness of t! ie Forei 
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BANKRUPTS. 


FROM NOVEMBER 23 TO DECEMBER 23 INCLUSIVE, 


Where the address of the Solicitor is not mentioned, he must be understood to reside at the 
same place as the bankrupt. The Solicitors’ names are between Parentheses, 


AFFLECK, W.  Berwick-upon-Tweed, grocer. 
(Amory, Lothbury. 

Allen H. Oxford, druggist. (Cecil 

Annetts J. Salisbury, linen-draper. (Jones and 
Reynal, Lord Mayor's court Office 

Armstrong J. North Warnborough, nurseryman 
(Clutton and Carter, Southwark 

Ashton T. Liverpool, lineu-draper (Murrow 

Atkins T. R. Nottingham, draper (Allsopp and 
Wells 

Attwood T. Kington, hosier (Kitchen, Barford 

Bachelour D. Farnham, timber-merchant (Hollest 

Baker J. and R. Shaw, Speen, timber-dealers 
(Hedges, Newbury 

Ball J. W. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, itnkeeper (Reed 

Barlow J. and J, Gregory, Sheffield, iron-founders 
(Brooktield 

Barrow J. Drayton-in-Hales, milliner (Stanley 

Barry C. Jcrmyn-street, surgeon (Rowland and 
Robinson, Gray's Inn-place. 

Benson C. Birmingham, scrivener (Spurrier and 
Ingleby 

Berkeley W. Upton-upon Severn, builder (Beale 

Bissell J. Cradley, Hereford, hop-dealer (Gem, 
Birmingham 

Bond J. Huddersfield, merchant (Crosland 

Boyle J. Leeds, cloth-dresser (Seymour, New- 
castle upon-Tyne 

Boys B. E.Great Sutton street, Clerkenwell, watch 
maker (Gartter 

Bradford W. and T. B,. Mallam, Southwark, wine. 
merchants (Mayhew and Price, Symond’s Iua 

Braham D. Holborn, Staffordshire warehouseman 
(Mayhew and Price, Symond’s Inn 

Brienlech D. Fiuch-street, cow-keeper 
Lothbury 

Briggs W. Armley, clothier 

Brown F. jun. Esweil, tarmer 
Driffield 

Brown J. and A. Goldie, Deptford, coal-mer- 
chants (Castle, Cursitor-street 

Brown W. Milford, sail-maker (Bigg and Son, 
Bristol 

Buicock H. Ranskill, corn-dealer (Owen,Worksop 

Bulkeley, S. Worthing, dealer (Maxtindale, 
Gray's Ian-square. 

Rurten H. Burton upon Trent, butcher (Fowler 

Butt J. C. Cheltenham, grocer (Chadborn, Glou- 
cester 

Byrn C. Warwick, tanner 
derick, Red Lion-square 

Bywater J.J. Presteigne, maltster (Parsons 

Caldas J. V. Great Winchester-street, merchant 
(Warne, Change-alley 

Chaudler R. Breedon, Worcester, weaver (Mole, 
Birmingham 

Child C. Bristol, carpenter 
Doughty-street 

Clark J. Riptoo, Derby, dealer (Fowler, Burton- 
upon-Trent 

Clarke S. Birmingham, perfumer (Stubbs & Co. 

Clegg J. Manchester, cotton merchant (Wood 

Cohen 8B. George-street, Minories, merchant 
(Evitt and Rixon, Haydon-square 

Cook E. East street, Manchester-square, grocer 
(Batsford, Horslydown-lane 

Cooper, J. Carlton, Lincoln, horse-dealer (Robert, 
Temple 

New Montuty Mac.—No, 24. 


(Amory, 


(Smith, Leeds 
(Boulton, Great 


(Meyrick and Bro- 


(Dax and Son, 


Creak T. K. & Co. Rotherhithe, mast-mekers 
(Gatty and Haddon, Angel-court 

Cross C. Cambridge, farmer (Cesar 

Cumberlege J. George-street, Lombard-street, mer- 
chant (Weston and Teesdale, Fenchurch- 
street. 

Cutting J. Newport Pagnell, Bucks, farmer (Moor, 
Woodbridge 

Daniel R. Coleman street, livery-man 
Caroline-street, Bedford -square 

Daniell H. Greck-street, Soho, coach-maker (Tas 
hourdin and Buchanan, Argyle-ztreet 

Davidson J. Beer-lane, merchant (Martin, Vint- 
ner’s Hall 


(Gainer, 


Davis J. Bibury, Worcester, dealer (Lediard, 
Cirencester 

Davis J. Bristol, tanner (Cooke 

Dean J. J. Bermondsey, shipwright (Hannam, 


Piazza Chambers, Covent Garden 

Dixon E. Stourbridge, apothecary (Hunt 

Dod C. S. Milk-street, warehouseman (Knight 
and Freeman, Basinghall- street 

Dodd J. Norfolk-street, Middlesex Hospital, 
cheesemonger (Martindale, Gray’s Inn-sq. 

Dorman J. Biddeford, innkeeper (Ilague, West- 
minster-bridge foot 

Dowsett J. Fouluess Island, farmer 
Rochford 

Drage E, jun. Bennington, farmer 
ford’s Inn 

Duckworth H. jun. Billiter-lane, merchant (Lamb 
and Co. Princes-street, Bank 

Edwards J. Sheffield, merchant (Wake 

Eley J. Biackfriar’s Road, brewer  (Visher and 
Sudlow, Gough square 

Emery J. Bedford, grocer (Swain and Co. Fre. 
derick’s-pl ace 

Engall J. Alvsham, Norfolk, wine and brandy- 

— merchant (Grand and Staff, Norwich 

Estili J. Rowland’s-row, Stepney-green, master- 
mariner (Jackson & Knaggs, Fenchurch-street 

Evans J. ‘Yottenham court-road, linen draper. 
(Adains, Old Jewry 

Fairlamb J. Wynyatt-street, persian-manufacturer 
(Chapman aud Co, Little St. Thomas Apostle 

Fawks W. Ledbury, innholder (Ballard, Malvern 

Fayerman A. T. Norwich, druggist (Bignold 

Fiddes J. Portsea, wine-merchant (Gearman, 
Golden-square 

Fielden W. Bradford, wool-comber (Child, South- 
wark 

Fields W. Hull, grocer (Wake, Sheffield 

Fillis M. T. R. and W. Cock, Plymouth, contrao- 
tors (Bozon 

Finch D. East Grinstead, carrier (Barrow 

Vietcher J. Trafalgar street, City-road, merchant, 
(Gaults, Poultry 

Flecknoe J. Daventry, miller (Wardle 

Flower G. York, vintner (Thorpe and Gray 

Foot J. Plymouth, boat-maker (Sole 

Ford A. Birmingham, victualler (Chater 

Fowler D. and R. Green, Lime street, merchants 
(Druce, Billiter-square 

Fowler F. M. Bristol,merchant (Cooke 

Freeman A. Chesham, Bucks, grocer (Part. 
ridge & Co. Southwark 

Frost A. Ashton-under-Line, grocer 
Manchester 


Vor. LV. 4D 


(Bathhurst, 


(Allen, Clif 


(Heslop, 
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‘ 
Georce J. @. N. New Bond-street, hat-manufac- 
ture: (Popkin, Dean street 
Giblett P. and W. New Bond-street, butchers 


(Wingheld, Great Marlborough-street 

Gilgrest B. Bow-lane, soda-wster wanufacturer 
(Wiltshire and Bolton, Old Broad street 

Golding T. J.& R. F. King, Great St. Helen's, ine 

(Ilutchinson, Crown court, 
Chreadneedle street 

Goodchild J. secu. and Co. Pallion, Durham, bank. 
ers (Gregson, Monkwearmouth-shore 

Gray E. W. (Clements 

Green T. Cheltenham, pastry-cook (Beale, Upton- 


surance-brokers 


Alton, banker 


upon-Severna 

Gretton F. Rolleston, innkeeper 
Wright, temple 

Grey J Newcastle-upon-Tyne, linea.draper (Stoker 


(Anstice and 


Gritith VV. Pennant, Cardigan, shop-keeper (Da- 
uiel & Jones, Bristol 
Grubb A. Southwark, oilman (Rogers & Son, 
Manchester-buildings 
Guy Lb. Liverpool,grocer (Woode 
Lhrogmorton-street, merehant (Til- 


Giuy ford R.P 
son & Preston, Colemauanu-street 

Ifadley J. Bedwardine, butches 
liaots, Lincoln's lun 

lal! R. & Co. Sutton-in Ashfield, starch-makers 
(Beardshaw, Worksop 

Hampton J. Stourbndge, grocer (Robins 

Haudley T. Westcot, Warwick, salesman (Baxter 
& Bowlin, Furnival’s Inu 


(Price & Wil- 


Harris J. Langley-mill, Oxon, corn-dealer (Leigh 
& Houseman, New Bridge-street 

Ifart S. Plymouth, merchant (Bozon 

Haycock G. S. Uxbridge, linen-draper (Thomas, 


Fen-court 

Iiaynes ‘T. Blacktriar’s-road, Staffordshire-ware- 
houseman (Passmore, Warnford-court 

Ifebert J. & Hf. Tokenhouse-yard, brokers (Cotton, 
Basiughall street 

Henrickson J. Lichtield, cotton-spinner 
Ruucley 

Hlermag T. 
Walsal! 

Iieseltine TI. Portsea, brewer (Ilart, Portsmouth 

Hoare G. & J. Delvalle, Ludgate-hill, tobacco- 
bists (Burnley, Church-court, Walbrook 

Hoddinott J. King street, Goswel!-street, tool-ma- 

(lJarding, Primiose-stieet 


(Foster, 


Iinuddersfield, sadd!er (Spurrier, 


nusacturer 

Holcrott R. Mauchester, 
& Atkinson 

Holmes J. Weeley, merchant 
Little St. 2 Apostle 

Houychureh, VT. Bristol, 

hiotehhin W. ] 

HMumyphioes tl Cold Aston, cattle-dealer 
son, Durton-on-the-Water 


haberdasher (flyson 
(Chapman & Co. 
lromas 
(Smith 
(Palmer 
(Wilkin- 


c impenter 


Lutterworth, grocer 


Ilusbaud J. Eusingwould, innkeeper (Robinson, 
Wakefield 

Jackson W. Clement’s-lane, merchant 
Sons 

James R, 

Janson J. New 


-street 


(Drew and 
Southwark 

Bedwaidine 
Bond-street, victualler 


(Hill, Worcester 
(Henson, 


miller 


Bouveri 
Jenking T. F. Plymouth, cooper 
Wricht, Temple 
Tenner M, Chart, Kent, miiler 
Southwark 
Jones V. Newport Monmouth, tailor 
bris'ol 
Jordan R. Saltord, brewer 
fui-square 


Ken J. Cowlin: 


fAustice and 


yun, (Webb, 


(Hartley, 


(Wigglesworth, Gray’s 


= 
> 


(Ayrton, Gray's 


maitster 
Lacy I. & Co. Soutl et, Finsbury square, mer- 
id 


(liolt & Farren, Toreadneedle-street 


Cuaucts 


Lakemau W.Staacombe, maitster (Vrideaux, Totnes 


Bankrupts. 





[Jan. 1, 


LanderG. Birmingham, jeweller 
Witham, Gray's Inn-square 

Lawrence N. High Timber-street, Upper Thames: 
street, publican (Sarel, Surrey-str. Strand 

Liddell R. Edgware road, linen draper (Chambers , 
Furnival’s Inn 


(Egerton and 


Lloyd H. George st. Adelphi, broker (Moore, 
Great Marlboreughi-street 
Luckett J. sen. Witney, liuaendraper (Lowden, 


Clement’s Inn 

Mallam T. B. Southwark, wine-merchant (Turner, 
Ploomsbury-square 

Mann G. Newcastle-upon Tyne, miller 
Newcastle 

Marks W. Hf. jun. Bath, woollen-draper (Wingate 

Masefield W. Newport, Salop, woollen drape: 
(Morris 

Massain W. Ryhall, miller 
Ternple 

Mayer J. Fetter-lane, furrier (Rosser, Red Lion-se, 


(Stoker, 


(Anstice & Wright, 


Mayor C. Somerset:street, builder (Bowden, 
Angel court 

Meredith T. London-street, metchant (Sweet & 
Stokes, Basinghall-street 

Merrick T. Frith-street, merchant (Hopkinson, 


Gray’s Inn 

M‘Gouan J. Pal! Mall-court, army-agent (Palme: 
and France, Bedford-row 

Middleton W. & II. Teesdale, Cross-lane, choco: 
late manufacturers (Pullen, Fore-street, Crip- 
plegate 

Miller IT, Great Wakering, surgeon 
Co. Little St. Thomas Apostle 

Milner C. Ryde, Isle of Wight, dealer 
Southampton 

Mitchell B. Bermondsey, tanner 
pie’s Inn 

Morley T. Uttoxeter, joiner 

Morgan R. Bilston, japanner 
Strand 

Moth R. Eastwoodhay, 
Thateham, Berks 

Nettleford W. Dartford, butcher 
cery-lane 

Nicholson J. Plymouth, woollen-draper (Sole 

Nicholson W. Hull, merchant (Sandwith 

Norris W. M. East Stonehouse, rope-maker (Hyne, 
Plymouth 

Noyes R. Bristol, merchant (Walker 

Orme J. Chester, draper (Finchett 

Orton T. Liverpool, hosier (Blackstock & Bunce, 


(Chapman & 
(North, 
(Pownall, Sta- 


(Flint 
(Elunt, Surrey-st. 
maltster (Barfield, 


(Santer, Chan- 


Temple 

Ozwold W. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchant. 
(Chater 

Paffrey IT. Nantmel, baker (Davies and Banks, 


Kingstou 

Parker TI. Plymouth, tallow-chandler (Hoskins, 
Gosport 

Partridge A. Wapping, wine-merchant (Loxley & 
Son, Cheapside 

Paternoster W. Rochester, innholder (Aubrey & 
Curtis, Took’s court 

Pay E. Amersham, Bucks, comn-dealer (Marta, 
Fitzro y-street 

Penfold J. West Tarring, linen draper (Whitter, 
Worthing 

Phillips J. & J. B. Mortlake, ironmongers (Veal, 
Abingdon street 

Pollitt J. Manchester, grocer (Makinson, Temple 

Potter R. Ilkeston, Derby, tallow chandler, (Wil- 
kinson, Nottingham 

Potter W. Walsingham, currier (Marsh & Barnard, 
Norwich 

Pornton J. & T. Brook street, Holborn, hardware: 
men (Pringle, Freeman’s court, Cornhill 

Pratt R. Stepney, earthenware dealer (Ilarvey, 
Cursitor street 








1816.] 


Preddy J. Taunton, baker (Blake and Son, Cook's 
court 

Prior J, H: Southwark, corn-dealer (Chapman & 
Co. Little St. Thomas Apostle 

Proctor J. H. Liverpool, linen-draper (Clements 

Putman W- Ottery St. Mary, Devon, fellmouger 
(Campion, Exeter 

Redhead W. Newcastle.upon-Tyne, merchant 
(Donkin 

Revis T. Cambridge, lace-merchant (Randall 

Reynolds J. Bishopsgate-street, merchant (Loxley 
and Son, Cheapside 

Rickword J. T. Devizes, wine-merchant (Davies 
and Davis, Warminster 

Ring W. Fleet street, shell fishmonger (Searle, 
Fetter-lane 

Robinson H. Little Saffron-hill, stove manufacturer 
(Courteen and Robivson, Walbrook 

Rogers C. South Anston, maltster. (Bigg, South- 


ampton-buildings. 

Rook J. Park Gate, cattle-dealer (Lightfoat, 
Wigton 

Rose J. North Basham, farmer (Decker, Little 
Walsingham 


Roskell J. Liverpool, linen-draper (Clements 

Rudkin H. & T. Johnson, Great Coggeshall, silk 
manufacturers (Andrew 

Scoley R. C. Doncaster, grocer (Watkms, Lin- 
coln’s Inn 

Seabrook J. Leadenhall str. man’s mercer (Woolfe, 
Basinghall street 

Seabrook T. Hadleigh, innkeeper (Milne & Parry, 
Temple 

Seymour W. Crescent, Minories, merchant (Wilt- 
shire and Bolton, Old Broad street 

Shaw H. A. Coatbrook, Chester, cheesefactor 
(Dioas, Chester 

Shaw R.S. Rochdale, woollen draper (Hewitt & 
Kirk, Manchester 

Sillick J. A. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, currier (Foster 

Skinner J- Ottertun, shopkeeper (Turner, Exeter 

Smith A. Marshalsea prison, dealer (Clarke and 
Richards, Chancery lane 

Smith G. Puttenham, shopkeeper (Niblett, Guild- 
ford 

Smith J. Derby, coal-emerchant (Savage, Great 
Winchester street 

Smith J. Duke street, Old Artillery ground, silk 
weaver (Swaine and Co. Frederick’s place 

Sparkes J. & a. Cole, Portland street, coach 
makers (Tahourdin and Buchanan, Argyle 
street 








Dividends. 567 


Spence G. Leicester, draper (Burbidge 

Stockley R. Ivetsey Bank, Stafford, innkeeyer 
(Dent, Stone 

Stephens J. M. Gloucester, banker (Davis 

Sutcliffe T. and J.,Droadbent, Halifax, calico ma- 
nufacturers (Day, White [lart court, Bishops- 
gate-street 

Sykes W. Bermondsey, tanner (Drew and Sons, 
South wark. 

Thick C. Shaftesbury, maltster (Chitty 

Thomas S. Kilburn, cattle-jobber (Pullen, Fove st, 
Cripplegate. 

Thorogoed W. Marshall street. Carnaby Market, 
brush manufacturer (Fisher and Ludlow, 
Gough square 

Tugwell G. Tenterden, draper (TPlashman, Ely- 
place 

Vincent W. & Co. Newbury, bankers (Hedges 

Wagstaffe C. Bridport, linen-draper (Murley 

Walford J. West Quantoxhead, cabinet maker 
(Hancock, Tord 

Walond W. Chichester, music seller (Sowton and 
Fuller 

Walker W. Crauford street, cabinet maker (Crabon, 
Tokenhouse-yard 

Warren G. T. & Hi. Little Grosvenor street, 
builders (Amory, Lothbury 

Weaver T. Holborn, floorcloth manufacturer 
(Smith, Hatton Garden 

Webby T. sen. Gosport, baker (Cruickshank 

Wheatley J. New Windsor, grocer (Robinson and 
Hine, Charter house square 

Wickmaun C. & R. Beckwith, Newcastie-upon- 
Tyne, merchants (Donkin, Newcastle 

Wilkinson J. Berwick-upon-Tweed, flour dealer 
(Seymour, Newcastle-upon-Ty ne 

Williams W. Herefoid, baker (Wollaston and 
Cleave 

Williams W. H, Marden, grocei (Day, jun. Heath- 
cote street 

Wilson R. Ravenstonedale, drover (Fell & John- 
son, Kendal 

Wood C. D. Egremont, innkeeper (Clennell, 
Staple Inn 

Wood J. Wyke Regis, bookseller (Henning, Wey- 
mouth 

Wood W. jun. Edmonton, shopkeeper (Smart, 
Union street, Bishopsgate street 

Yates A. Rotherham, tinsber-merchant (Blake. 
lock, Serjeant’s Inn 








DIVIDENDS. 


Abel C. Halesworth, surgeon, Dec. 27 

Allen R. Stourport, ironmonger Jan. 20 

Amick J. Old Bond street, perfumer, Dec. 19 

Anceil G, & J. Wallington, calico-printers, Dec. 16 

Andrews W.S. Richmond, apothecary, Jan, 6 

Appleyard J, Queen Anne street, West, bookseller, 
Nov. 19 

Atkiss A. Finsbury square, merchant, Jan, 13 

Badcock J. Qucen’s Head passage, book seller, 
Dec. 5 

Badham G. Bromyard, victualler, Dec. 27 

Bailey J. Lavenham, carpenter, Dec. 19 

Bakewell J. sen. & jun. Weston-upon.Trent, soap 
boilers, Jan. 15 

Ball E. R. South Moreton, paper maker, Jan. 20 

Ball J. B. jun. Kensington, coach master, Jan. 6 

sanks J. Newington, stationer, Jan. 9 

Barker J, Baldock, innkeeper, Nov. 28 

Barker S. Norwich, liquor-merchant, Jan, 5 

Batt E. & Co. Witney, bankers, Jan. 13 


Bates J. Bishops Stortford, draper, Dec. 23 

Bayley J. Portsea, grocer, Jan. 15 

Bennett O. Norfolk street, tailor, Dec. 36 

Bennett T. Liverpool, merchant, Jan. 9 

Best E. Birmingham, merchant, Dec. 28 

Billing J. H. & co. Paddington, corn-dealers, Jan.13 

Blease J. Liverpool, and J. Wiseman, jun, Isle of 
St. Vincent, merchants, Jan 2 

Bowen B. High street, Mary-le-bone, upholsterer, 
Jan. 9 

Bown J, Hackney, carpenter, Jan, 27 

Boyer A“& R. Kenyon, Liverpool, merchants, Jan. 3 

Bradley G. Hounsditch, ion founder, Dec. 23 

Brenchley J. Linco!n’s inn fields, distiller, Jan, 1% 

Brooke N. LittleRussel! street, shoe maker, Jan 16 

Budden W. & H. Pyefinch, Friday street, grocers, 
Dec. 12 

Bundock J. Eastcheap, corn factor, Dec, 19 

Burr G. Maidstone, scrivener, Jan 20 

Cable W. Brompton, butcher, Dec. 28 


—~ ee ee ‘we 
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568 Dividends. 


Carhle J. & B. Kingston, merchants, Jan. 16 

Cartiedge W. & J. Uttoxeter, hat-manufacturers, 
Jan. 15 

Castel! 5. & W. Poweil, Lombard street, bankers, 
Jan, 10 

Charles S. Dowgate hill, bhush maker, Dec. 30 

Coates F. & J. Walker, Manchester, brewers, Jan.8 

Cock E. Meyagissey, Coruwall, tish-curer, Dec. 26 

Cocksedge J. Faun street, Aldersgate street, tal- 
low-choodler, Jan. 9 

Coe W. Cannon street, cork cutter, Jan, 22 

Cole J. OU. Ostord street, grocer, Dee, 16 

Collier J, Rainow, cotton-spinner, Dee. 29 

Cook J. Epsom, innkeeper, Dec. 23 

Cooke W. Chelsea, chemist, Jan. 6 

Corney S. Stanstead, corn dealer, Dec. 19 

Court ‘I. Birmingham, currier, Jan, 4 

Cousins G Grey's inn lane, merchant, Jan. 6 

Cruso T. Norwich, liquor merchant, Jan, 18 

Dawson S, biddleford, bullock jobber, Dec. 19 

Dempsey J. Coleman street, tailor, Jan. 6 

Dover G. Burtholemew close, tailor, Feb. 3 

Duckham J. & R. Lancaster, Bread street, ware- 
nousemen, Jan. 2 

Dunbar W. Wormwood street, merchant, Jan. 16 

Dunkin J. Redcross street, rectifier, April 30 

Dunkin Z. Bermondsey, druggist, Dec. 19 

Dunn Hi Ware, auctioneer, Jan. 6 

Eagle W.W. & W. Barnard, Gloucester-terrace, 
New read. soap manufacturers, Jan, 22 

Eddsten J. Warrington, hatter, Jan. 15 

Edwards T. Mincing lane, broker, Dec. 30 

Edwards W. J. Rotherhithe, pawnbroker, Jan, 2 

Ellis J. Heathtie!d, grocer, Jan. 6 

Evans W. A. Birmingham, coal dealer; Feb. 10 

Farmer J. Hougham, Lincoln, dealer, Dec, 23 

Fariel! I W. olwich, stopseller, Dec. 16 

Fathers J. West Drayton, grocer, Jan. 9 

Fischer M. Leeds, merchant, Dee. 30 

Fitch J. Colchester, linen draper, Dec. 16 

Forster J. Wigan, grocer, Jan. 8 

Freeth S. & J. Bayley, Birmingham, merehants, 
Jan. 8 

Gamson J. Camden Town, victualler, Jan. 20 

Gomperiz A. Great Winchester street, merchant, 
Jan. 6 

Grainger J. Martin’s lane, provision broker, Dec, 19 

Greaves J P.& Co, Coleman street, Dec. 50 

Green R. & W. Crabb, Lisle street, Leicester sq., 
saddiers, Jan. 2 

Haviland J Taunton, timber merchant, Dec. 16 

Hemming S. Birmingham, dealer in flour, Jan. 20 

Hewitt J. Poland street, coach maker, Dec. 2 

Hill S. Folksworth, shopkeeper, Jan. 16 

Hiliary T. P. Mark lane, merchant, Dec. 19 

Holland S. & T. S. Williams, Liverpool, merchants, 
Jan 15 

Homes P. Stourport, grocer, Jan. 1 

Hunt P. Nottingham, grocer, Jan. 5 

Hurrell J. Great Hlenvey, Essex, miller, Dee. 20 

HWurron J. Chatheld, grocer, Dec 27 

Jeckman W. Scotland yard, army clothier, Dec. 30 

Jackson D. Houndsditch, chemist, Jan. g 

James J Stratiord, merchant, Dec. 30 

James S. Cross street hardwareman, Jan 13 

James W Westbury, linen-diaper, Dec, 21 

Jaques G. Brinkley, miller. Dee. 22 

Jarman W. Walworth, upholsterer, Dec. 16 

Johnson B. Norwieh, grocer, Jan. 2. 

Joinston J. Paradise street Mary-le-bone, slater, 
Jan. 6 

Kennion J. sen. & jun. Nicholas lane, brokers, 
Jan. 6 

Kirton J. Gray's Inn, scrivener, Dee, 30 

Kuight W. Bagshot, miller, Dec, 23 





[Jan. I, 


Knott J. & W. Smith, Seuthwark, hat manufactu- 
rers, Dec. 16 

Krumbhaar G. F. Hammersmith, patent vinegar 
maker, Dec. 19 

Laing G, City road, merchant, Dec. 19 

Lee S. Birchin lane, merchant, Dec. 16 

Leonard S. & W. Spiring, Bristol, brewers, Jan. 1 

Lewis C, Holborn, toy maker, Dec 16 

Lavis E. New Bond street, haberdasher, Dec. 30 

Liddle A. Castle street, Falcon sq. baker, Jan. 13 

Longstaft C. Nottingham, merchant, Jan. 5 

Lyon M. Boston, silversmith, Jan 16 

Mackereth G. & W. Crown street, Finsbury sq, 
haberdashers, Dec. 16 

Mae Namara J. London, merchant, Dec. 16 

Magee C. Whitehaven, grocer, Dec. 27 

Mantz A. & G. Schmid, Wapping, merchants, 
March 9 

Martin E. Alconbury, farmer, Feb. 10. 

Maugham R. Brentford, draper, Jan. 6 

Mayhew J. Keppel street, upholder, Jan. 20. 

Meyer A. & H. Wilckens, Liverpool, merchants, 
Dec. 16 

Miluer J. Halifax, bookseller, Dec. 29 

Mist J. Fleet street, glassman, Dec. 16 

M‘Master W. J. Red Lion street, Clerkenwell, 
watch manufacturer, Feb. 6 

Morris J. Marple, boat builder, Jan. 15 

Mould D. Newcastle under Lyne, brush maker, 
Dec. 19 

Mullins G. Sheffield, edge tool maker, Dec, 26 

Nix W. Royal Exchange, patent medicine vender, 
Dec. 30 

Nolbrow S. Bishopsgate street, mariner, Dec. 30 

Nunney J. F. Clare street, victualler, Dec. ©0 

Pagett F. Tottenhatn court road, victualler, Jan. 20 

Palmer T. Wood street, silk manufacturer, Jan. 20 

Partridge L. Cardiff, ironmonger, Jan. 17 

Pelerin H- F. Lloyd's Coffee house, insurance 
broker, Jan. 6 

Pestel P. Great Winchester street, merchant, Dec.9 

Phillips T. Norwich, brandy merchant, Jan. 5 

Pickworth J. jun. Billingborough, butcher, Dec. 22 

Pittman R. & R. Watling street, warehousemen, 
Jan. 13 

Pix W. Northiam, merchant, Jan. 20 

Polglase J. Bristol, merchant, Dec. 26 

Parkington A. Great Queen strect, tailor, Jan, 20 

Powell J & W.D.Ormond, Bristol, wine mer- 
chants, Dec. 27 

Pratt C. Bishopwearmonth. coal fitter, Jan. 6 

Pyecroft J. jun. Lloyd's coftee house, underwriter, 
Jan. 20 

Reay J. Mark lane, wine merchant, Dec. 50 

Reeve W. Clapham, coach master, Dec. 16 

Richards J. Martin's lane, merchant, Dec. 50 

Richardson D. Warwick place, Holborn, Jan, 2 

richardson T. Milton, Kent, grocer, Jan. 13 

Robson J. jun. Newcastle upon Tyne, merchant, 
Jan, 15 

Saffery J. Canterbury, bookseller, Jan. 8 | 

Salkeld J. & J. P. Acklam, Strand, silversmiths, 
Dec. 30 

Saunders G. Maryport, draper, Jan. 8 a 

Schroder J. F. jun, Crutched Friars, merenai', 
Dec. 19 

Scott T. Ware Patk mill, Herts, miller, Jan. 16 

Shepherd T. Hull, grocer, Jan. 23 ; 

Shirreff A. Feuchureh street, merchant, Jan. 0 : 

Short E. G. Tottenham court road, grocer, Jan. 19 

Simpson J. J. & W. G. Fairman, Old Change, !ac 
tors, Dee, 16 

Sims J. Oxford street, victualler, Dec. 19 

‘ : t, chipa- 

Slyth S. sew. & jun, South Molton street, 


map, Jan. 6 
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Smart T. Little Ryder street, watchmaker, Jan. 6 

Smith H. Croydon, shopkeeper, Dec. 19 

Smith J. & K. Sinithies, Pool, paper makers, Dec. 29 

Sowdon R. Exeter, linen drapet, Jan. 17 

Spencer E. Billiter lane, merchant, Dec. 16 

Stephenson L. Beverley, grocer, Jan. 17 

Street J. F. & W. Bucklersbury, stationers, Dec. 30 

Sturley E. Crutched [riars, beer merchant, Jan. 20 

Symes R. Southwark, lighterinan, Dec. 23 

Taylor H. & J. Vining, Bristol, grocers, Dec. 30 

Taylor T. & W. Hopkins, Bristoi, ironmongers, 
Jan. 16 

Theakston G. & R. T. Wood, New road, Dec. 19 

Thomas E. Helston, shopkeeper, Jan. 8 

Trent S. Yeovil, miller, Jan. 15 

Tudball W. Taunton, grocer, Jan. 2 

Tyndale G, Oxford street, linen draper, Jan. 6 

Verrall W. Ucktield, grocer, Dec. 30 ; 


Certificates. 069 


Walker C. Manchester, manufacturer, Jan. 16 

Warne W. Bedford street, Covent garden, boot 
maker, Jan. 6 

Watkins J. Nottingham, grocer, Jan. 5 

Wellington M. B. & H. Crown street, Soho, opti- 
cians, Jan. 13 

Wheelhouse J. Wigan, cotton manufacturer, Dec. £2 

White J. C. Martin’s lane, merchant, Dec. 30 

Wileman T. & S. West Hoathlye, tanners, Jan. 16 

Wilkins J. R. Holoorn, linen draver, Dec. 30 

Williams ‘i, Back lane, Bethnal green, insurauce 
broker, Jan. 13 

Winterberry T. Folkingham; victualler, Dec. 22 

Wray A, Tokenhouse yard, merchant, Jan. 6 

Wye G. W. Newington, merchant, Dec. 23 

Young A. St. Swithin’s lane, merchant, Dec. 23 

Young A. & J. Bacon, St. Mary at Hill, merchaups, 
Jan. 13 








CERTIFICATES. 


Abbotts R. Bradby, shopkeeper, Jan. 13 

Adams R. & J. Oxford street, upholsterer, Jan. 9 

Akers W. Great Coram street, plumber, Dec. 16 

Anseil G. Carshalton, calico printer, Jan. 6 

Barker C. Hangingshaw, Lancaster, cotton manu- 
tacturer, Dee. 30 

Beckwith R. Baldwin’s gardens, currier, Dec. 16 

Benbow J. Eaton Bishop, Hereford, miller, Dec. 26 

Blackmore W. H. Croydon, corn dealer, Dec. 26 

slackwell R. Crescent, Minories, merchant, Dec. 30 

Bonnin J. Kensington, carpenter, Dec. 16 

Brockharst J. B. S. Wapping, rope maker, Dec. 19 

Brooksbank A. & A. Moody, Bermondsey, tanners, 
Jan. 13 

Cherry N. Hancock, Oxford, miller, Dec. 30 

Clancy W. Adam’s court, provision merchant, Jan.6 

Clapton T. Alfred place, Goswell street road, car- 
penter, Dec. 23 

Cobham C. Judd street, Brunswick square, musical 
instrument vender, Dec. 30 

Colliton J. Morchard Bishop, dealer, Jan. 9 

Cooke H. Coleman street, merchant, Jan. 6 

Dalton S. Coventry, grocer, Jan. 9 

Dawson B. Manchester, merchant, Jan. 6 

Day R. Doncaster, innkeeper, Jan. 2 

Dodson J. Lewes, grocer, Dec. 26 

Doorman C.C. Wellclose square, sugar refiner, Jan.6 

Edwards W. J. Rotherhithe, pawnbroker, Dec. 23 

Eggar T. Holybourn, Hants, tanner, Jan. 6 

Eltis T. & A. Alder, Crooked lane, mercbants, 
Jan. 13 

Fisher J. Cheltenham, carpenter; Dec. 23 

Fletcher Sir W. A. London, merchant, Dec. 16 

French J. Northampton, ironmonger, Dee, 30 

Falford J. Hoo mill, Warwick, miller, Dec. 16 

Garnett A. Liverpool, merciiant, Dec. 30 

Godfrey J. Colchester, innkeeper, Jan. 9 

Groome W. Battlebridge, carpenter, Dec. 16 

Gurry E. jun. Eynesbury, Huntingdon, corm buyer, 
Dec £3 

Hall W. West mill, Durham, miller, Jan. 6 

Ilamerton C. Wanstord, paper manufacturer, Jan. i3 

Hlight J. Hemel Hempstead, Herts, farmer, Dec. 20 

Holwell E. BPalcon street, chinaman, Jan. 2 

Jackson S. Birmingham, gun maker, Jan. 15 

Jaques G. Brinkley, miller, Dec. 19 

Knowles F. Shetfield, merchant, Jat, 13 

Land J. Maidstone, druggist, Dec. 26 

Land J. Waketiel { Qutwood, twine spinner, Dec. 16 

Lane J. Aruudel, coal merchant, Jan. 2 

Laver J. sen. Waithamstow, carpenter, Jan.9 

Leeds R, Norwich, brush maker, Dec 23 

Leigh J. jun. Liverpool, rope maker, Dec. 16 

Le Scuef P. Great Winchester str. merchant, Jan.9 

Levy H. Denze!! street, Clare market, glass dealer, 
Dec, 30 


Livatt J. S. Northland street, Portland place, jew. 
eller, Dec. 16 

Miller W, Mitre court, Dec. 19 

Minton J. Minories, woollen draper, Jan. 13 

Moline S. Billiter lane, merchant, Dec. 30 

Morley J. Liverpool, draper, Dec. 16 

Morris E. Redditch, Worcester, carpenter, Dec. 16 

Mowbray A. Lothbury, banker, Dec. 30 

M‘Pherson W. Southwark, colour manufactorer, 
Dec. 26 

M‘Swiney E. Pinner’s hall, merchant, Jan. 9 

Mullion H. Liverpool, merchant, Dec. 16 

Munn B. Rolvenden, Kent, dealer, Jan. 6 

Newlove E. Great Driffield, vintner, Dec. 23 

Nichol J. & W. Old Jewry, merchants, Dec. 30 

Passman J. Basinghall street, merchant, Dec. 26 

Pater H. Bristol, merchant, Dec. 19 

Payne J. W. H. Warwick square, printer, Jan. 6 

Peacock S. Lincoln, watch maker, Jan, 13 

Pearce J. Kingsgate street, St. George’s, plumber, 
Dec. 16 

Pearce J. Bnngay, grocer, Dec. 16 

Pestel P. Great Winchester street, merchant, Dec. 16 

Pettepher W. & T. W. N. Swift, Clerkenwell, 
jewellers, Dec. 19 

Prince D. Coleman street, merchant, Dec, 23 

Piinee R. Luggbridge mills, miller, Jan. 9 

Roberts S. Cheltenham, druggist, Dec. 19 

Robertson R. Neweastle upon Tyne, haberdasher, 
Dec. 16 

Robinson S. S$. Freeman's court, merchant, Dec. 19 

Rowlatt J. Charter house square, merchant, Jan. 6 

Saunders G. Ratcliffe, coal merchant, Dec. 19 

Sawkins J. Margate, scrivener, Dec. !6 

Sawyer J. Sheilieid, merchant, Dec. 30 

Search F. Clerkenwell, feather-bed manufacture’, 
Dec. 16 . 

Sheppard W. Padstow, Cornwall, merchant, Jan, /& 

Silver S. Bilston, japanner, Dec. 19 

Smith J. Faversham, shopkeeper, Dec, 0 

Smith J. Cheisea, surgeon, Jan. 13 

St. Barbe K. Ratcliffe, ship chandler, Dec. 16 

Stokes H. Throgmorton street, merchant, Dec. 39 

Strutt J. Rickmersworth, mealman, Jan. 9 

Taylor J. & J. Y. Upper Thames street, irom mer 
chants, Jan. t3 

Thomsen P Abchurch lane, merchant, Jaa.Q 

Tookey W. New Bond street, jeweller, Dec. 16 

Wallers S. & T. Attwood, Oidswinford, Worcester, 
anvil makers, Dec. 23 

Wetherett J. Lotiibury, banker, Dec. 23 

Willes T. Marlborough, builder, Jen. 2 

Williams P. Ludgate street, straw hat manuiac. 
turer, Dec. 23 

Yates T. Aldersgate street, tobacconist, Dec. 23 
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O70 Prices of Canal and Dock Property, §c. [Jan. 1, 


Prices of Canal Shares, §c. in the Month of December, 1815, at the Office 
of Mr. Clarke, 39, Throgmorton Street. 


Canals. PER SHARE, Walter-l¥orks. PER SHARE, 

Croydon . . « «© «© © © © Gl, a5l. | East London, div. 2/, . . « « 65l. 682, 
Ellesmere and Chester, div. 4/. 8/. 7l.ex.div. } Kent, div. 2/. . .« « « «© e« « 82, 
Grand Junction, div. §/. . . 182l.180/. | Manchesterand Salford. . . . © 40. 
Grand Surrey . . . + «© «+ « «+ 50l. { South London, « «@ « S00 SB SOs. 
Do. Optional Loan, div. 54 . . « 75l. | West Middlesex, . 2. 2. © «© © « 27/. 
Kennet and Avon, div. 15s.. 151. 10s. and Bridges. PER SHARE, 
16/. extra div. Southwark, 651. pd. . « « © 3 Bete 
Monmouthshire, div. 101. » e « 3491. , Stand, 1008.pa. . . so « « 6, 
Old Union 4/. » « « « 9g. extra div. | Vauxhall, i00/. pd. ‘+ « «oo Be 





Thames and Medway cn «en & Bee Miscellaneous. 

Trent and Mersey, div. 60/. . . . 12001. | London Institution, . . . . - © 50. 
" Docks. per cent. ! Surrey do. i» * @' oa Reco TR 

Commercial, div. 54. « « « 12002.105/.| Auc.Mart . .. . . « © 19. 201, 

East India, div. 72 . 2. . « ~~ 6 «)~=«61362. | Comm. Sale Rooms, div. 5/.. . 31d. 10s. 


London, div. 51... 2. - + 8452. 842. | Gas Light Company 371. 10s. pd. . 10. pr.. 
West India, div.gl.. 2). + © + 150/. | Beeralstone Mine, 321.10s. pd. . . 5 
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Raics of Government Life Annuities, payable at the Bank of England. 


3 per cent. Stocks being now 60, and under 61. 
A single life of 35 receives for 100/.stock#4 11 Oaverage rate 100/. money £7 12°11 


aA «x « » 2 8 SR We 4 ew e-em 2S 
Oh m= « wp 6b «eo «© BS & BS “ew es a oe B-Be Ss 
ae eee ae 2 ) a 2 a ee oe oc oe FY 6 GE 
ase . os « ww wo ws @ 2B Berwicsenwete © oH Bre 
me . «6« & « «@ « ww OBO OB toes © 6 we .e * Bae SS 
Os . +» sw « «6 « «© FRR CO e.o. @ © wie 0a Be BP Ss 
7 « «eee » = 6 3 Ose 6-82 & ww  ~ a ee Fe 
75 and upwards . . 2.23 8 O «© « « «© «© © « © 19 3 2 


All the intermediate ages will receive in proportion. 
*,* Annuities are granted on Joint Lives also. 


Particulars may be had, gratis, at the Government Life-Annuity Office, Bank-street ; 
by writing to the Superintendant, if the postage be paid. 


N. B. The annexed is a short scale of some of the rates, upon which Government are 
now granting Life Annuities: they are payable half-yearly, at the Bank of England, ‘he 
same as the dividends, and may be received by power of attorney. The Life-Annuity Act 
having been amended, they may henceforward be purchased when thc 3 per cent. Consols, 
or Reduced Annuities, are at or above 50. 

erga 
LOAN of 36,000,000/. for the Service of the Year 1815. 
For England 27,000,000/. ; for Ireland 9,000,000/. 
Contracted for on Wednesday, June 14, 1815, by Messrs, Steers and Ricardo, Baring, 
J, J. Angerstein, Ellis and Tucker, and Trower and Hattye, on the following terms, viz. 
130/. 3 per Cent. Reduced 
10/. 4 per Cent, Consols pFor every 1001, sterling subscribed. 
44/1. 3 per Cent. Consols 
A discount of 4/. per cent. per znnum for payments made in full, 
PAYMENTS. 

Deposit, Saturday, June 17, 10/. perCr, | 6th payment, Friday, Nov. 17, 10/. perCt. 
2d payment, Friday, July 21, 10/. ditto 7th payment, Wednesd. Dec. 20, 10/. ditto 
3d payment, Friday, Aug.18, 10/1. ditto | sth payment, Wednesd. Jan. 17,1816, 10/.do. 
4th payment, Friday, Septi5,10/. ditto | oth payment, Friday, Feb. 16, 10/. ditto 
oth payment, Friday, Oct,. 20, 10/. ditto | 10thpayment,Thursday,Mar.15, 10/. ditto 
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DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, FROM NOV. 25, TO DEC. 25, 1815, BOTH INCLUSIVE, P 

























































































































































































































































































Days. | Bank [3 perCt.'3 per Cr./4 per Ct |5 per Ct.) Long { Itish 3 perCt Imp. India |So,. SeajO,$.S. ,New S.; 5 per Ct, | 39 per Dy | Consol 
1815. | Stock, | Reda. \Consols | Cous, | Navy Anns. {5perCt; Imp. Anns. | Omnium, Stock. | Stock.| Anns. Sea An, Ind. Bon. | Ex. Bills. | for AC. 
Nov.25 |————- 6) 602.62 62} |753 291g 515% 45 | —59, } 163 = pr.| 189 | 7s O6spr. {6s 3spr. #63 of 
a7 j——-—-|r02 S69 Gitl7og 3912 Fiske | 164 dpr. 7. 67 je 3° im 
28 {239% 235/65 1162 615,753 £913 9ui/15% | 894 - 16, 15 pre —|7 6 6 3 "623 £ 
29 |237% 237/604 60,614 Gli75' 435919 GORI SE 4 58 |———}154 145 prj——————-|_ 66 ae 602 {6 5 5 2 *62= i 
30 60g SOF OIF 605,75 joe 1S | 154 14% pr.j—————— -6 5 |6 2 (|*622 12 
Dec. 1 (2375 237/60 594/615 604/745 8 i909 SOg:1' 3 15 | | oa 15 13 pt. 642 59 5 3 5 1 \*62$ 14 
2 60 593, ——— 744 “|— ts: tf | ——ween 14500 PI. ‘Gok [4 5 2 5 *62 14 
4 |237 s9F ree ts BS ———}149 Pr. 4 5 |1 6 |*62 1% 4 
5 \237 234 5g 8 74500 "921 92 15y% 15 | omemeni344 pr. 4 2 h 5 *62 «12 
6 |234 2324/5905 Sla— 1745 fF ~ 115), 15 |e} 58 joa————145 2 pr. =| 5 QS mn 3 2 5 pr. par |*62 IZ , 
7 | 60. 592}—— 742. S}———- 1s! 15 J] sag ft 2k fies 2 pre 2. 1 |sspr. isdis.[*6oh 12 
8 1237 236/60$ sozi———— 175 745/*927 15} 15 I | 14 § pr. 2 1 4 2 *62% 62 
+ m4 I res P . 
9 |——-—-|593 i} 745 a — {15 15 | 4 ot pre 1 pr. 3 dis. 4 2 *62 «13 
11 303 ee 744 al*o2 \15i5 |  ———— 144 pr. — 1 2 3 2 *62 1Z 
12 (2374 59% a ite Kan, [15 _ | a F pr. — mee l 2 4 2 *615 é | 
13 2374 237 60; 995 745 *gor 15; 15 | 145 = pr. 59° —_—— 2 3 3 *625 12 
14 ‘eee 237 7/604 uy 79¢ 4; a - j19) 1; | ait 154 15 pr. ——— ie wo 4 2 1 4 *625 1 . 
15/238 2375/605 593)——— [745/925 § [153 ae | 15 143 pr.|J——_—— wi s |) 4 Pose se | 
16 |238}2372/60 59,;————= (745 aj —_ [1535 15 | 1145 14 pr. 2 3 3dis. 2 pr. |*62 13 f 
18 |2374 $9¢ S| 1745 S74)" 025 92/15 147; | 88 $75 [nna 135 pr. 3 4 sdis. par, |*61Z F 
19 123842572 593 5 | ~ \744 35/*924 92/15 144, —ts. 132 pr. | 3 4 4 *612 5 . 
20 [238% 238 595 — 743 g|*925 9 115 1433 — ‘Seema on i Pr.| *190 | | (3 ® 3 *62 12 
= 204 s hee 5 or gee ie z | — - | 2 Sdis. lpr. |*615 2 
22 9X came 735 | 925 4 {15 i 3 | | {145 133 pr. ——s | (2 1 3 1 *612 4 
O35 a5 Fm 747 8S 92F 9215 14y} | j——m14 132 pr. | 2 } 5 } *o13 f 
25 |Holiday. | | j = 
y | | $ 
a ' ' " 





























* 5 per Cent. Navy India Stock, and 3 per Cent. Consols,as above, with the Dividend for the Opening. 
All Exchequer Bills, dated prior to the month of Deceniber, 1814, have been advertised to be paid off, and the Interest thereon has ceased. 
N. B. The above Table contains the highest and lowest prices, taken from the Course of the Exchange, &c. originally published by John Castaign, in the year 1712, and now 
published, every Tuesday and Friday, under the authority of the Committee of the Slock Exchange, ly 
JAMES rWETENHALL, Stock-Broker, No. 7, Capel court, Bartholornew-lane, London, 
On application to whom, the original documents for nara century past may be read. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 
From Nov, 25, te Dec. 25, 1815. 
Kept by C. Brunt, Philosophical Instrument-maker, 38, Tavistock-st. Covent-Garden. 
| Barometrical Pressure.) Temperature. | 
Moon.j Day. | Wind.]| Max. | Min. |Mean. |Max Min. Mean. 
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| Nov.267 N 30°20 | 30°20 [30°20 } 50 | 32 | 40°25 [Fair 
274 N 30°19 | 30°01 [30°127} 48 ; 32 |] 39 Fair 

o5i N 29°97 | 29°94 |29°9471 49 | 21 | 40 Fawr 

N 30°07 | 30°02 {30°022} 50] 33 1 390°5 [Rain 

OF N E | 29°84 | 29°72 |20°797} 51 |] 35 | 40°75 [Fair 
Dec. N E } 29°95 | 29.79 {29°835] 49} 33 | 390°S [air 

N WJ] 30°11 | 30°07 [30°092] 51 | 34 ] 30°5 [Fair 

W {30°00 {| 30°00 {30°00 | 50 | 34 | 38°5 [Fair 

W 29°79 | 29°73 {29.755]| 49 {| 35 | 3s Fair 

S W f 99°91 | 29°41 {20°665] 50 }°35 | 38°75 [Fair 

S W } 29°42 | 20°38 f29°405| 50 | 34 | 39°75 tRain 

} W 29°93 1 290°77 |29°867{ 50 |] 33 40 Rain 
> - WwW 29°97 | 20°96 [29°965} 48 } 31 | 37°75 [Rain 
W_ 1 30°16 | 30°02 |30°072] 47 | 30 | 37°25 [Rain 


N W {30°00 } 30°00 }30.00 | 46 | 28 | 36°25 [Rain 
N 30°31 | 30°30 {30°02 | 47 | 26] 35°5 {Fair 
N 30°36 | 30°22 {30°302] 490 | 27 | 2 Snow 
N 30°20 | 30°13 {30°157] 51 | 25 | 35°25 $Snow 
N 30°24 | 30°16 1]30°197] 51.} 28 | 35°75 Rain 
N W [| 20°72 | 29°58 |209°647] 50 | 299 | 36°25 jRain 
@ 16 W_ f99°12 | 28°93 |29'°047] 49 | 30 | 37. {Rain 

17) S W } 29°14 | 29°14 {29°14 | 48 | 33 | 38°25 |Fair 

asi W_ [29°42 | 29:35 }29°385] 49 | 28 | 37°25 ;4Fair 

19] N W | 29°56 } 29°50 |29°527] 48 | 30 | 36°25 !Snow 
20°W N WI] 29°14 | 29°01 129°062] 49 | 29 | 38°5 [Rain 
21) N W § 29.49 | 29.29 }29°407} 50 | 26 | 36 fFair 
221 N W } 29°67 | 29°58 [29°622} 50 | 28 j 38 Fair 
29°69 | 29°49 j290'6O | 52 | 28 | 36°5 [Fair 
248 W [99°52 | 29°52 f20°52 | 51 | 28 | 36°75 fair 
25 W_ # 29°52 | 29°52 f29°52 | 48 126435 = IjFair 


} | 


-_- RESULTS OF THE MONTH. 
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Mean barometrical pressure . . 29°848 | Mean temperature . . - + + 37°79625 
Maximum, 30°36 . . . . windatN| Maximum, 52 ... - - wind at W 
Minimum, 28°93 . . . . windatW]| Minimum, 25 . .. . . windatN 





PREVAILING WINDS-——N s—NE 2—E 0—SW 3—W 11—NW 6 
Mean Bar. Pres. Mean Temp 


From the } on the 23d Nov. to the won the3soth .. . 30°164 $8°214 
From the ¢% on the goth, to the P) on the sthDe. . . . 29°802 29°347 
From the ) on the sth to the @onthe 16th. .... 30°045 36°37 5 
From the @ on the 16th, tothe ) onthea3d . . . . 29°312 37°32) 
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In answer to the numerous enquiries relative to the best channel for transmitting the New 
Monthly Magazine to Ireland and Foreign countries, we beg leave to state that it is regu- 
larly delivered by the Postmasters in all parts of Europe at Two Guineas per annum, or Onc 
Guinea for six months, if orders are given, and payment made 

To Mr. Austin, General Post Office, London, for Ireland. 

To Mr. Cowis, General Post Office, for France, Germany, and Holland. 

To Mr. Wittram Serseant, General Post Office, for the Countries bordering on the 
Baltic and the Mediterranean, and for Portugal and the Brazils. ; 

To Mr. Tuornuiux, General Post Office, for the West Indies, Bahama, Madeira, Bes- 
muda, and Nova Scotia. 

To Mr. Guy, of the East India House, for the Cape of Good Hope, and all parts of India. 


rene 
ERRATA. , 
Page 392, linc 16 from bottom, for minister, read Minsiéer. 
_—_ + last line, for 15/, read 1504. 


— 420, =— 9 from bottom, for Aules, readrules. 
~—~ 519, in the Lines “ To Belinda,” line 1, for money, read many. 
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Printed by J.-Gillet, Crown Court, Fleet Street, London. 
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TO THE FOURTH VOLUME. 
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ABDY, Sir Wm. his action against Lord 
Charles Bentinck, 547. 

Abergavenny, establishment of a Pitt Club 
at, 460. 

Acland, Lady Harriet, account of, 169. 

Acon, Robert, account of, 178. 

Acts of Parliament, abstract of, 254, 345, 
429. 

Advertisement, inquiry Conceruing a singu- 
lar one, 414. 

Agricultural property in Great Britain, value 
of, 1, 4, 5. 

Agricultural reports, 96, 183,279, 374, 466, 
562. 

Agriculture, remarks on the depressed state 
of, 497. 

Alphonso the Conqueror, his extraordinary 
victory over the Moors, 415. 

America, on its alleged discovery by Madoc, 
510. 

America, United States of, victory gained 
by their squat lron over the Algeiines, 69. 

Amwell, epitaph at, 120—celebrated inha- 
bitants of, 305. 

Anima! magnetism, remarks on, 414. 

Animais, cruel experiments on, reprobated, 
110.—the utility of such experiments as- 
serted, 199, 477. 

Antonie, Wm. Lee, account of, 266 

Apes, process of a French phil supher for 
transforming them into men, 804. 

Apollo, Belvidere, description of, 413. 

Apparel, wearing, in the united kingdom, 
valuc of, 2, 5. 

Apple-trees, account of the insect which de- 
stroys them, 555. 

Appointments, official, 72, 167, 261, 351, 
452, 547. 

Apulia, bishop of, miracle performed by, 301. 

Arden, Mr. on the inscription for the Rev. 
Mr. Churchill, 27. 


Aristotle on the heavens, 21—-on the hea~ 


venly bodies, 295—-on gravity, 384. 

Arne, Dr. . the composer of ** Rule Bri- 
tannia,” 108—anecdote of, 128. 

Arniston transport, loss of the, 454. 

Arts, on the present state of them in Gr 
Britain, 398—their testimony in favour oe 
the antiquity of the globe, 497. 

-, fine, review and register of, 58, 157, 

244, 338, 438, 534. 

-, Society of, rewards given by, 334 
Arundel, ruinous state of the cliurc’ at, 411. 
Arunde! Castle, rem: as on the appointment 

of Sunday for see ing it, 410. 

Ashby, Samuel, ode on the surrender of 
Paris, 35. 

Ashill Forest, mineral water discovered at, 
272. 

Astronomy, its testimony in favour of the an- 
tiquity of the glebe, 403. 

Atkinson, J. A. particulars respecting,494. 

Augsburg, persecution of the Wicklifiites at, 
413, 

New Mowtury Mac,—No, 24, 


Authors, living, remarks on the biographical 
dictionary a. 493, 

Bacchus, his expedition to India, 406. 

Baker, his pedestrian maich, 458. 

Baukiupts, lists of, 86, 185,28), 375, 468, 
565. 

Barley, extraordinary increase of, 272. 

Barlow, Sir George, his action against Major 
Barlow, 547. 

Rarastaple, new school established at, 79. 

Barrel-organs, on their introduction into 
churches, 304. 

Barrett, Rev. Joseph, particulars respecting, 
494. 

Basing House, papers relative to the reduc- 
tion of, 319. 

Bath, bread brought to market at, 369. 

Bayley, Sir John, particulars respecting, 494. 

Beattie, Dr. on the extent of habits, 302. 

Beauty, relative, of the sexes in different 
countries, 415. 

Beetle, discovery of one in a piece of a 
cherry-tree, 553. 

Bennet, Hon. H. G. account of Teneriffe, 45. 

Bentley, Dr. curious dissertation attributed 
to him, 10. 

Berenger, “og ha his institution of an 
Artists’ Fund, 

Berlin, manners ey 8. 

Bewické, Calverly, account of, 460. 

Bible Societies, on the support given them 
by segtaries, 390. 

Bingley, Rev. "Mr, de escription of the church 

 at-Christchurch, 16. 

Birmingham, intended Lunatic Asyluny at, 

70—state of the Sunday Schools at, 560. 

Births, remarkable, 80, 82, $3, 167, 267 
557, 558, 560, 

Bisham Wood, fatal event at, 455, 

Blagden, Sir Charles, ee a respecting, 
494, 

Blair, Dr. 0 on the government of the passions, 
493. 

Bliicher, Prince, his report of the 
Lieny and Waterloo, 62—biogra 


> 


288, 350, 476, 572. 
Kogs of Ireland, result of the examination of 
the, 276. 
Bonner’s Hall, vase found at, $51. 
Botany, ifs testimony in faveur of the anti- 


qt ulty f f the gl: yh ye, ¢ O7 « 
Bo ttiger,¢ Coa. report of the state of lite: 
tur- in Germany . 523. 

Bo ere he rete, Ayscoghe, his death, ; 368, 

Brasil, prodigious heaps-of oyster-shells in, 
AY; Dr. his associatl ion for pro vidin a paro~ 
chiahlit raries, 489. 
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a Ke y > Edw . Atkins, ariit uu! 

494. 
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Brewei, J. N, on the cestruction of Pope’s 

villa, 317, 
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Bridel, Dr. E. P. account of, 168. 

Bridges, prices of shares in, 91, 188, 284, 
378,472, 570. 

British Institution, exhibition of, 59—pre- 
miums offered by, 62, 159. 

Brunswick Oels, Duke of, biographical ac- 
count of, 264. 

Buckingham, Marquis, inscription for, 315. 

Budd, Rev. Henry, evidence on the state of 
mendicity, 434. 

Bugs, method of extirpating, 33. 

Bu.lding, on the danger of the present mode 
of, with reference to fire, 558. 

Buildings, public, in the united kingdom, 
value of, 2, 5. 

Bu lion, prices of, 93,190, 286, 474. 

Buonaparte, Napoleon, his abdication, 66— 
surrendee to Capt. Maitland, 69—the right 
of Great Britain to the disposal of his per- 
son asserted, 110—his letter to the Prince 
Regent, and protest against being sent out 
of England, 164—decision of the Allies 
respecting, 260. 

Burchell, W. his travelsin South Africa, 144. 

Burdon, Wm. on his correspondence with 
Mr. Tweddell, 7, 2907—defence of the 
character of Mr. Tweddell, 280. 

Burgoyne, Montagu, address to the people of 
Essex, 264—evidence on the state of men- 
dicity, 132, 

Burke, Walter, account of, 270. 

——, T. account of, 361. 

Burnett, Mr, adjudication of the prize left 
by, 139. 

Burney, Dr. on the tune of ‘* God save the 
King,” 300. 

Butcher, Rev. Edm. particulars of, 494. 

Butson, Bishop, particulars of, 494. 

Butterworth, Joseph, evidence on the state 
of mendicity, 434 

Byron, Lord, remarks on a piece of poetry 
by, 104, 

Cabinet of varieties, 134, 321, 414. 

Callander, Alex. account of, 465. 

Cambridge, proceedings of the university of, 
36, 139, 832, 422, 520. 

Cambridgeshire, resolution of the magistrates 
of, respecting the price of beer, 362. 

— - Agricultural Society, meet- 
ing of, 78 — premiums given by, 455. 

Canal, Grand Junction, particulars respect- 
ing, 460. 

Canals of the united kingdom, their value, 
1, 3. 

Canal shares, prices of, 91, 188, 284, 373, 
472, 570. 

Candy, reduction of the kingdom of, 165. 

Cane juice, new process fur purifying, 144 

Canova, his visit to England, 440. 

Carey, Henry, the composer of ** God save 
the Kinz,” 108, 129—account of, 292. 

Carleton, Hon. Mrs. account of, 454. 

Carlisle, new bridge at, 79. 

Carlisle, Antony, his lectures at the Royal 
Academy, 439, 537. 

Castle Donnington, said to be purchased for 
the Duke of Wellington, 270. 

Catacombs of Paris, description of, 308, 





412. 
Cataract, new mode of cure for, 44. 





INDEX. 


Catholics, on the spirit and proceedings of 
those of the midland counties, 484. 

Certificates, lists of, 89, 187, 283, 377, 471, 
569. 

Chambers, John, inquiry concerning certain 
artists, 313. 

Charrington, John, account of, 551. 

Cheese, inquiry Concerning the means of pre- 
serving it from mites, 113. 

Cheltenham, improvements at, 365. 

Chepstow Castle, improvements in, 459. 

Chester, Bishop of, course of reading recom- 
mended by him to candidates for holy 
orders, 387. 

Chester Bible Society, report of the, 456. 

Chesterfield, Earl, account of, 263. 

Cheston, Dr, R. B. account of, 268. 

Children, means to facilitate their recovery 
when lost, 141. 

China, curious discovery relative to certain 
inhabitants of, 337. 

Chinese dictionary, account of one, 101. 

Cholmondeley, Rev. Mr, account of, 553. 

Christchurch, deseription of the church at,16. 

Chronometer, Smart’s musical, described,57. 

Church of England, state of its establishment, 
391. 

Churchill, Rev. C. inscription for, 27. 

, Lord, mistake respecting, 414. 

Churches, want of accommodation in, 122. 

Church-yards, on the neglect of, 31—hints 
for improving, 216, 316, 388, 487. 

Cibber, on his sculptures of madness, 494. 

Clark’s Heraldry, extract from, 213. 

Clarke, Dr. Adam, on an assertion in his 
Bibliographical Dictionary, 10. 

——-—, Zachary, account of, 177. 

, Rev. Dr. E. D. remarks on passages 
in his travels respecting Mr. Von Hammer, 
208. 

Clavering, Lady, her death, 361. 

Clement VI. extraordinary privilege granted 
to the sovereigns of France by, 134. 

Clement’s Inn, sun-dial there, 104. 

Clifton, intended new church at, 268. 

Coaches, fatal accidents to, 176, 561. 

Coal, statement of the quantity consumed in 
London, 425. 

Coerulea, remarkable, 275. 

Coffee, recommendation of, and mode of 
making, 120—weekly landing and deli- 
very of at the West India Docks, 563, 

Cogan, Dr. on the study of the passions, 491. 

Coldham, G, account of, 369. 

Collett, Benjamin, account of, 168. 

Colours, on those used by the ancients, 145, 
921—on the importance of a knowledge 
of the art of making them to the painter, 
496. 

Collumpton, des:ructive fire at, 267. 

Commercial Reports, 90, 184, 279,467,563. 

Companies shares, prices of, 91, 188, 2545 
378,472, 570. 

Congreve, Sir Willam, descripucn of his 
hy dro-pneumatic lock, 116. 

Copenhagen, new town-house at, 44. 

Copley, J.S. account of, 247. 

Corelli, defence of a passage in, 221. 

Cormouls, Rev. Mr. on the system of the unt 
verse, 50a=on the age of the globe, 508 














INDEX. 


Corn, average prices of, 96, 183, 279, 374, 
466, 562. 

Coton, discovery of a petrifying well near,3s. 

Covent Garden Theatre, performances at, 
247, 341. 

Cow-pox, question concerning, 487. 

Crabbe, Rev. Geo. biographical memoir of, 
511. 

Craniolozy, observation in, 16. 

Creech, Wm. particulars of, 531. 

Cromwell, original letters of, 34, 319. 

Cross, Dr. strictures on his experiments on 
animals, 110. 

Cucumber, extraordinary, 362. 

Cumberland, improvements in, 267. 

—, Duke of, parliamentary pro- 

ceedings relative to a farther provision for, 

69—his re-marriage, 261. 

— Lodge, remarkable vine at, 351. 

Custom-house, new, 350. : 

Cutler’s grates, disadvantages of, 510. 

Daughiry, John, evidence on the state of 
mendicity, 435. 

Davy, Sir H. on the colours of the ancients, 
145, 224. 

Dawe, Geo. exhibition of his portrait of Miss 
O’Neill, and other pictures, 60. 

Deal, establishment of a herring-fishery com- 
pany at, 556. 

Debtors’ prison, report of the new one erect- 
ing in London, 14. 

Decypherer, account of one, 174. 

Deity, French mode of addressing the, 135. 

Delamere Forest, singular character resident 
in, 179. : 

Denman, Dr. T. his death, 551. 

Derby, intended establishment of a Sunday 
school there, 79. 

Devonshire, new road in, 174. 

Dewsbury, sale of a husband at, 181. 

Dibdin, Mr. his intended destruction of a 
volume of the Bibliotheca Spenceriana, 
522. 

Diogenes, his temperance and death, 25. 

Dissenters, on their non-observance of Good 
Friday, 109, 381. 

Dividends, lists of, 87, 186, 282, 376, 
470,567. | 

Dock-shares, prices of, 91, 188, 284, 378, 
472, 570. 

Doncaster, Mr. his improved construction of 
ships, 425. 

Dramatic Register, 159, 341,°539. 
Drury-lane Theatre, performances at, 247, 
342, 549—report on the state of, 351. 

Duck’s egg, remarkable, 456. 

Dulwich College, opening of the new pic- 
ture gallery at, 441. 

Dumfries, extraordinary floods near, 372. 

Durham Bank, affairs of the, 362. 

East Indies, hints relative to the commerce 
with, 18. 

Eastlake, Mr. his picture of Bugnaparte,538. 

Eaton, -his pedestrian match, 458. 

Ecton’s account of Queen Anne’s Bounty 
and Liber Valorum, 107. 

Edifices for public worship, on, 401. 

Eels, migration of, 483. 

Elgin, Lord, his conduct relative to Mte 
Tweddell’s collections, 326. 
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Ellora, sculptures of, 406, 7. 

Elmes, Mr. designs for a national temple in 
honour of the Duke of Wellington, 159— 
account of a new instrument for drawing 
inventet by, 246. 

Emerson on nuilites, 386. 

English manners, their prevalence in the 
north of Europe, 44. 

Epitaphs, remarks on, 31, 115—specimens 
of absurdity in, 300~-observations on,499 

Erie, Lake, singular phenomencn exhibited 
by, 144. 

Espinasse, Isaac, account of, 465. 

Essex, great quantity of land to let in, 268. 

dustace, Rev, J. C. account of, 263. 

Exchange, courses of, 93, 190, 286, 474. 

Exeter, Monument erected at, 554—esta- 
blishment of a Saving Bank at, 554. 

Exports, statement of, 90, 184, 279, 467. 

Falcon, rough-legged, two specimens of, 
taken in Nortolk, 460. 

Farmers, defence of, 29, 207. 

Fasquhar, Sir Walter, biographical memoir 
of, 417. 

Fauconberg, Viscount, account of, 73. 

Fenning, Eliza, execution of, 166. 

Festivals, religious, on the observance of, 
381. 

Fires, destructive, 71, 79, 266, 267, 369, 
372,452, 457, 546, 547. 

Fisheries, British, produce of, 1, 5. 

Fishing company, plan for a, 301. 

Fitzgerald, W. T. on the battle of Waterloo, 
34. 

Flanders, superiority of the agriculture of, 
275. 

Flax, new process for manufacturing, 276. 

Flindell, T. song for the institution of the 
Devon Pitt Club, 36. 

Flinders, Captain, craniological observa~- 
tions by, 16. 

France, departments of, with their popula- 
tion, 42—principal towns of, with their 
population, 43—political transactions in, 
62, 161, 258, 355, 448—extraordinary 
privilege granted to the sovereigns of, 164. 

French, their national spirit, 142. 

Fronto, Cornelius, discovery of his works, 
428. 

Fruit-trees, new method of improving, 336. 

Furniture, bousehold, estimated value of in 
the united kingdom, 2, 5 

Gaol-fees, act for the abolinon of, 429. 

Geological Society of London, transactions 
of, 45. 

Gerard Rev. Dr. Gilbert, account of, 373. 

Germany, political transactions in, 69, 163, 
259, 357, 450. 

Giese, A. C. on the ‘pollo, Laocéon and 
Venus de Medici, 412. 

Gilpin, Rev. Mr. his practice relauive to epi- 
taphs, 499. 

Ginckel, Count, his cesth, 189. 

Ginger-beer, receipt tor mal ing, 337. 

Glandore, Barl, accoun: ot. 454. 

Giauber salt discovered to be a substitute for 
potash, 143. a 

Globe, the, arguments in proof of its anti- 
quity, 403—<refutation of the arguments, 
499 
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Gloucester, new bridge at, 26s. 
soci save the King, on the composer of, 108, 
129, JOO, 389. 

Gotz of Berlichingen, account of his iron 
hand, 143. 

Good Friday, reasons of the Dissenters for 
not observing, 109, 381. 

Grantham, account of the Grammar School 
at, J67. 

Grates, patent, disadvantages of, 510. 

Great Britain and Ireland, estimate of the 
property of, 1—political transactions in, 
69, 163, 260, 354, 447. 

Green, Mrs. her death, 469. 

Grecnock, establishment of a naval school 
at, 465. 

Gregor, Francis, account of, 78. 

Giitiith, John, his death, 364. 

Guadaloupe reduced by the British, 259. 

Guardian ot Health, the, 22. 

Guernsey, intended erection of an English 
church in, 457. 

Guildhall, improvements at, 350. 

Guns, Improvement in, 270. 

Gurney, Mr. his opinion on the legality of 
Spring guns, 559. 

Gurney, Rev. Wm, evidence on the state of 
mendicity, 433. 

Habits, on good and bad, 302. 

Flair-powder, inquiry concerning, 414. 

Halford, Sir Henry, biographical memair of, 

Hammer, Joseph von, on the statue of Isis 
at Cambridge, 208. 

Hampshire, improvements in, 269. 

Hampshire Cierical Society established, go. 

Hanworth, explosion of powder mills at, 
546. 

Hartlepool, tu: bot-fishery established at,274. 

Hartop, Jonathan, inquiry concerning the 
papers of, 498. 

Harvest-moon, explanation of, 128, 221,388. 

Harvey, George, answer to a mathematical 
probiem, 222. 

lemlock, accident occasioned by, 368. 

Hepburn, Hon. Baron, on the corn-laws, 


212. 
Heretordshire, reduction of rents in, 458. 
thistort nd a} her, the, 33, 319. 


History, its testimony in favour of the anti- 
quity of the globe, 403. 

Hodgson, Rev. Henry, biographical account 
of, 557 

Hogan, Capt. J. G. account of, 277. 

Holme, remarkable circumstance respecting 
the family of, £60. 

Hood, Sir Samuel, biographical account of, 
730 

Horn, remarkable, 290. 

Houghton Hall, its intended appropriation 
for the Duke of Wellington, 82. 

Houses in the united kingdom, value of, 1, 
3, 4 

Hutton, Wm. account of, 371. 

Hypochondria, extraordinary cure of, 321. 

Jdiots, proposal for a charnable institution 
for, 198. 

Iliad, singular hypothesis respecting the au- 
thor of, 10. 
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Imagination, experiments to ascertain the 
power of, 481, 2, 

Inns, expenses on account of servants at, 20. 

Inquiries, miscellaneous, 130, 319, 414. 

Insurance Companies’ shares, prices of, 91, 
388, 284, 378, 472. 

Intelligence, literary and scientific, 38, 139, 
237, 331, 422, 520. 

Tonian Islands, treaty respecting, 545. 

Iron, cast, improved method of preparing, 
424. 

Ireland, distribution of its superficies, 3—ex- 
amination of the bogs of, 276—disturb- 
ances in, 354, 447—ecclesiastical state of, 
392—-bounties offered for the purpose of 
improving the manufactures of, 465. 

Isis, on the origin of the name and on the 
sources of, 307. 

Isle of Pines, discovery of, 97. 

Italy, political transactions in, 69, 260, 449. 

Jackson, Bishop, account of, 549. 

Jenkins, Mrs. her munificent benefaction, 
46). 

Jerusalem, grand picture of, 539. 

Jervis, Sir J. J. W. letter on the depressed 
state of agriculture, 461. 

Jesuits, reflections on the restoration of, 201. 

Johnson, Dr. attack on, 502. 

Jones, Richard R, biographical particulars of, 
105. 

Kames, Lord, on the force of habit, 302. 

Kentish-town, fire at, 546. 

Kerry, Montgomery, fire at, 372. 

Keswick, Lake of, floating island in, 266. 

King, John, account of, 454. 

King’s health, bulletins of, 71, 166,261,359, 
451, 546. 

Kingston, horrid murder committed near, 
462. 

Knapp, W. J. his death, 454. 

Kotzebue, A. his modest account of him- 
self, 135. 

, Lieut. his voyage of discovery, 





429. 

Labour, on the prices of, with reference to 

provisions, 212. 

Lackineton, James, account of, 551. 

Lally, Count, letter to Admiral Stevens, 315, 

Lamark, M. process for transforming apes 
into men, 304. 

Lands, cultivated, value of, in the United 
Kingdom, 1, 3—waste, value of, 2, 5. 

Laocéon, the, described, 413. 

Laplace on animal magnetism, 414. | 
Lausanne, or L’Ozan, 2 French engraver, ime 
quiry concerning, 483. 
Lee, Mr. improved process for manufacturing 

flax, 276. 

Lewes, J. L. poctry by, 135, 330, 420. 
Lepas Tubularia, description of a specimen 
of, found on the coast of Suffolk, 385. 

Lethbridge, Sir John, his death, 559. 
Libraries, parochial, association for the pro- 
vision of, 459. 
Lichfield, destruction of the celebrated wil- 

low at, 273. 
Lichfield Mercury, its establishment, 84- 
Life Annuities, rates of government, 91, 254; 


378, 570. 
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Ligny, Prussian report of the battle of, 62. 

Lincoin, Bishop of, course of reading recom- 
mended by him to candidates for holy 
orders, 387. 

Lincolnshire, intended inclosures in, 270. 

Lithuanian Bible, account of, 215. 

Liverpool, accident ar the theatre pf, 367— 
empty houses at, 556. 

Loan for 1815, particulars of, 91, 284, 570. 

Lobsters, cruelty of pegging, 389. 

Lock, hydropneumaitic, description of, 116. 

Lofft, Mr. on his praises of Buonaparte, 28— 
his assertion respecting the battle of 
Waterloo, 130—on his justification of 
France, and admiration of Buonaparte, 
217, 218, 314, 401. 

London, incidents, Xc. in, 71, 166, 261, 
359, 451, 546. 

London, corporation of, report on the new 
Debtors’ prison erecting by, 14. 

London Institution, ceremony of laying the 
foundation stone for the New College of 
the, 451. 

Longevity, instances of, 175, 182, 267, 275, 
277, 292, 368, 457, 561 

Lunatics, act for the bettér care of, 346. 

Lunn, W. H. biographical account of, 171. 

Lyon, Mr. method of improving fruit-trees, 
33%. 

Macbeth, new reading in, 220. 

Macleod Rev. Dr. Roderick, account of, 373. 

Madness, on Cibber’s sculptures represent- 
ing, 494. 

Madoc, on the alleged discovery of America 
by, 510. 

Majo, Angelo, his discovery of an ancient 
classic, 428. 

Malte Brun, Mr. his misrepresentations re- 
specting Captain Flinders, 41. 

Malvern, violent storm at, 85. 

Manganese, ore of discovered near 
fast, 182. 

Manufactures, British, produce of, 1, 4. 

Marble, valuable, presented to the university 
of Cambridge, 520. 

Mardyn, Mrs, her performances, 343, 540. 


Bel- 


Margate Sea Bathing- Inftrmary,-disagree-- 


Ment respecting, 363. 

Martin, Matthew, evidence on the state of 
Mendicity, 432. 

Mathematical Problem, 7—solution of,2229—— 
new one proposed, 223—answered, 318, 
408. 

Mathematical quantities, on, 100, 206, 210, 
315, 386, 394. 

Mead, Dr. inscription on, and inquiry con- 
ceming, 120—curious mistake respect- 
ing, 305. 

Meade, R. account of, 553. 

Measuies, act to prevent the use of false and 
deficient, 346. 

Medland, William, his portrait of Blucher, 
159. 

Meerveldt, Count, his death, 73. 

\felfell, new plantations at, 456. 

Mellish, Col, valuable heifers belonging to, 
18}. 

\Ielodrames, Character of, 248, 


Memoirs of eminent persons, 131, 232, 323, 
416, 511. 

Menidicity, Report from the Committee of 
the House of Commons on, 431. 

Mennes, Sir John, his poems, 308. 

Merchandize, foreign, in Great Britain, esti- 
mated value of, 1, 4. 

Mersey, accommodations for bathing on its 
banks, 176. 

Meteor, extraordinary, at Venice, 143 

Meteorological Register, 96, 192, 288, 
476, 572. 

Methodists’ conference, 270. 

Mews Gallery, exhibition at, 245, 338, 438. 

Mines of England, their produce and yalue, 3. 

Mint, new, fire at, 452. 

Miracle, catholic, 301 

M‘Kenzie, General, account of, 549 

Modesty, literary, specimen of, 135. 

Molesworth, Viscoun’, account of, 454. 

Mollusca, observations on, 294. 

Montazu, George, his death, 80—his re- 
searches in the natural history of the mo!- 
lusca, 294. 

Monthly Magazine, on its praises of Buona - 
parte, 2S—-1emarks on its disloyalty, 228—- 
exposure of its revolutionary principles, 
313, 401. 

Montmartre, view of Paris from, 196. 

Montucci, Dr. on a curious Chinese Dic- 
tionary, 101. 

Monuments, sepulchral, on, 114, 

Moon and Sun, horizontal, phenomena of, 29. 

More, Hannah, on good habits, 304—bio- 
graphical particulars of, 441—0on the 
effect of religion on the passions, 493. 

Morland, William, account of, 169. 

Mortar for rubble walls, 108. 

Mosaic chronology vindicated, 499. 

Moths, inquiry respecting the means of ex- 
tirpating, 130—preservative against, 312, 
Motto, the meaning of ene inquired after, 

130—conjeCture respecting, 312 

Mount Edgecumbe, inquiry concerning the 
hermitage at, 487. 

M‘*Tavish, Donald, account of, 373. 

Murat, his escape to Corsica, 260 — his pro- 
ceedings there, 357—his invasion of th< 
Neapolitan territory, and execution, 449, 
450. 

Music, review of, 56, 156, 253, 358, 446, 

Myddleton, Rev. Dr. his death, 562. 

Nadaillac, Marquise de, account of, 2338. 

Names, foreign, on the improper pronuncia- 
tion of, 207. 

Napoleon, on his claim to the tidle ot Mag- 
nanimous, 28. 

Natural History, reasons for the study of 
1921 —its testimony in favour of the anti- 
quity of the globe, 406. 

Naval appoir’’r.ents, necessity of discnmina- 
tion in, 295. 

Necker, M. particulars tespecting, 234. 

Nelson, monument in honour of, 271. 

Nemnich, Dr. his Encyclopedia of Mer- 
chandize, 44. 

Nepaul, military operations against, 165 


380, 
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&55—successful termination of the war 
with, 448. 

Netherlands, political transactions in, 163, 
260, 358. 

Neumann, Dr. his cure of Cataract, 44.° 

Neville, Henry, his discovery of the Isle of 
Pines, 97 — account of him, 99, 

Newbegin, James, solution of a geometrical 
problem, 412. 

Newbury Bank, robbery and stoppage of the, 
552. 

Newcastle, ccicde:.t in a colliery near, 

10 of an agricultural so- 
ciety at, 8 ablishment of a fund for 
the relief o: sufferers by accidents in col- 
lieries, $3—proceedings of refractory sea- 
meu at, 354, 368, 

New Ycrk, new institution for promoting li- 
teraiure and the arts at, 337. 

Ney, Marshal, proceedings against, 259—— 
trial of, 448. 

Nichols, iliam, account of, 76, 

Norciifte, exposure of the tmposture of, 202. 

Nortolk, intendea inclosures in, 270. 

Norfolk, Pu ke, biographical account cf, 549. 

Northalle’ on, imteaded Lunatic Asylum 
at, 274. 

O'brien, William, account of, 262. 

O'Connor, Edward, account «f, 277. 

Oldent.c., description of a remarkable horn 
at, 299 

Olympiodorus, commentaries on Plato, 204, 
isx—comments On Aristotle, 297. 

Operas, on the substitution of songs in, 499. 

Orders, holy, course of reading recommend- 


R3—estabil 


ed to candidates for, 587. 

O:dnance and stores in the United Kingdom, 
value of, 2, 6. 

Osweld’s Air, 211, 389. 

Qurique, battle of, 415. 

Oxford, proceedings of the university of, 38, 
$31, 520—institution of a society for the 
recovery of persons apparently drowned 
at, 178. 

Oxfordshire, expected contest for the repre- 
sentation of, 178—intended inclosures in, 
27 1—election for, 369. 

Oyster-shells, hills of, in Brasil, 415. 

Painters, inquiry concerning the causes of 
the inferiority of living ones, 291—answer 
to the inquiry, 308. 

‘Painters in oil and water-colours, exhibition 
of, 59. 

Palais Royal, at Paris, description of the, 
404, 502. 

Paley, Rev. Dr. inquiry concerning a letter 
of his, 31. 

Palmerston, Lord, epitaph by, 31. 

Paris, its surrender to the Allies, 67 —remarks 
on that city and its inhabitants, 125, 
193—fragments illustrative of, 308, 408, 
502. 

Parliament, new members returned to, 167, 
261, 351. 

Parr, Rev. Dr. account of Mr, Lunn, 171.. 

Patents, new, 257, 347. 

Pearls, method of obtaining imitations of, 
141, 


Peneilhugh Hill, monument erecting on, 465. 

Peters, Hugh, relation of the reduction of 
Basing House, 319. 

Peyton, Sir Yelverton, account of, 365. 

Philosophical societies, proceedings of, 45, 
144, 224. 

Picton, Sir Thomas, account of, 277. 

Pilgrim, E. T. on the battle of Waterloo, 
130—on Mz. Lofft’s justification of France, 
aud admiration of Buonaparie 217, 218¢— 
on the alledged panic of the French at 
Waterloo, 387—on the antiquity of the 
globe, 494. 

Pitminster, discovery of money at, 84, 

Pitt, ‘'r, intended assassination of, 299. 

Pitt Clubs, on the establishment of, 2y8. 

Plate, jewels, &c. in the United Kingdom, 
value of, 2, 5. 

Plato, his notions of the system of the uni- 


verse, 123—his notions of future punish-. 


ments, 204-his knowledge of gravity, 
3$4--his notions respecting the structure 
of the globe, 487. 

Play bill, curious, 134. 

Piymouth, fire at, 79—- plan for a West India 
trade from, 368--reduction of the price of 
beér by the brewers at, 456—progress of 
the Breakwater at, 554. 

Poetical lines, ing.viry concerning the author 
of, 131— answer to it— 220, 398. 

Poetry, orig nal, 34, 135, 229, 328, 420, 517. 

Poets, singularity in the nemes of, 394. 

Poles, na iona! character of, 222. 

Political events digest of, 62, 161, 258, 354, 
447, 541. 

Polypus, nasai on a remedy for, 220. 

Pomerania ceded by Denmark to Prussia, 69, 
450 

Pope, destrucuon of his villa, 817. 

Popham, Rev. Dr, account of, 371. 

Porlier, his rash and unsuccessful enter- 
prize, 358. 

Post office, proposed improvement in its ar- 
rangements, 122. 

Potatoes, new, methods uf producing them, 
372. 

Poyntz, Col. fatal accident which befel his 
family, 180. 

Pieferments, ecclesiastical, 72, 167, 261, 
351, 452, 547. 

Prevost, Sir George, charges against, 355. 

Price, Rev. Dr, account of, 51. 

Price-current, London, 92, 189, 28°, 473. 

Priest, Mr. defence of farmers, 207 — poetry 
by, 230, 330, 518, 519—on the exclusion 
of enigmas, 294. 

Prince Regent, speech on proroguing Parlia- 
ment, 70—his visit to Staffordshire, 462. 

Proclus, his commentaries on Plato, 123- 

Promotions, 71, 167, 851. 547. 

Pronunciation of foreign names, faults in,207. 

Property of Great Briain and Ireland, esti- 
mate of, 1. 

Provincial occurrences, 76, 173, 266, 362, 
455, 552. 

Provisions, on the prices of, with reference 
to labour, 212. 

Prussia, new organization of, 163. 
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Publications, new, 51, 150, 249, 349, 441, 
528. 

Punishments, future, Plato’s notions of, 
204—strictures on Mr, Taylor’s notions 
of, 484. 

Pye, Mr.on a remedy for polypus in the 
nese, 220—account of Varley’s graphic 
telescope, 312. 

Pytches, Mr. h‘s «4 tack on Dr. Johnson, 502. 

Quotations, classical, 6. 

Ramus, Peter, account of, 26. 

Rayner, ir. directions for making ginger- 
beer, 337. 

Reading Abbey, stone coffin found at, 552. 

Reading School, triennial visitation of, 455. 

Rees’s Cyclope tia, defence of, 110. 

Regent’s Park, hints for improving the, 383. 

Reinhold, F. C, account of, 361. 

Rendiec, Rev. J. accouni of, 170. 

Riddles, defence of, 9. 

Risibility, complaint of an extraordinary ten- 
dency to, 402. 

Roads, on the legality of kindling fires in, 
216, 302. 

Rocksavage, Countess, her death, 361. 

Rome. modern, ruins of, 399. 

Roots, Dr. on the migration of eels, 483. 

Rosenmuller, Dr. J. G. account of, 277. 

Ross, mineral spring discovered at, 269. 

Royal Academy, intelligence relating to it, 
61, 438, 535. 

Royal Socicty, transactions of, 144, 224, 

Rule Britannia, composer Of, 109, 129. 

Russia, activity of the Bible Societies in, 428— 
voyage of discovery from, 429. 

Sadler, Mr. his ascension in a balloon from 
Norwich, 177. 

Saint, Mr. remarks on his controversy with 
Mr. Taylor, 2113. 

St. Alban’s, Duke, account of, 169. 

St. Cloud, description of, 197. 

St. Helena, description of, 214. 

Salisbury, Messrs. their new mode of pre- 
paring cast iron, 424. 

Salomon, J. P. account of, 549. . 

Sawbridge, Miss, lines en her death, 518. 

Schuppach, Michael, cure performed by, 321. 

Scotland, account of a prejected tourin, 10— 
extensive seams of coal in, 275—act to fa- 
cilitate the administration of justice in, 345 
—extraordinary floods in, 372. 

Seraggs, Rev. G. G. on good and bad habits, 
302—0on the passions, 490. 

Seaforth, consecration of a new church at, 
176. 

Seamen, plan for the employment of, 391. 

Sea-water, method of the ancient Greeks to 
render it sweet, 385. 

Seneca, predictions of, 221. 

Servants, on the domestic vexations occa- 
sioned by, 203. 

Sheffield, Lord, his report at Lewes wool- 
fair, 180. 

Shipping, British commercial, value of, 1, 
4—military, 2, 5. 

Ships, improved construction of, 425. 

Shoreham, New, intended improvement oi 
the harbour of, 468, 


Shrewsbury, new road to Holyhead throueh, 
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Shrewsbury Chronicle, sale of, 279. 

Shropshire Agricultural Society, - premiums 
offered by, 461. 

Siam, humiltations endured by Europeans in 
their traffic with the people of, 392. 

Sibyl’s Cave, near Lake Avernus, description 
of, 56. 

Simcoe, General, monument for, 554. 

Simplicius, comments on Aristotle, 296. 

Sinclair, SirS. om the agriculture of Flanders, 
273+ 

Skye, Isle of, improvements in, 275. 

Smail-pox Hospital, St. Pancras, part of it 
converted into a fever hospital, 140. 

Smart, Mr. description of his musical chro- 
nometer, 57 

Smith, Ms Elizabeth, lines on, 519. 

Smith, Sir J. E. ona promised edition of the 
Systema Natuiz by, 125. 

Snails bred for the table, 321. 

Society for the education of poor children, 
report of, 166. 

Somersetshire, new rail road in, 179. 

Somersham, fire at, 267. 

Southampton Castle, intended sale of, 457. 

Southwold, singular marine animal found 
at, 385. 

Spada’s miraculous entombment, 535. 

Spain, political transactions in, 358. 

Specie of Great Britain, ve\u= of, 2, 5, 

Spectacles, metallic, advantages of, 41, 

Spinning, fine, instance of 373. 

Spring-guns, question respecting the legality 
of, 559. | , 

Staffordshire, intended road in, 179—visit of 
the Prince Regent to, 462. 

Stage-coaches, necessity of regulations for, 
306—determination of the Kentish ma- 
gistrates respecting, 458. 

Stature extraordinary, instance of, 177. 

Steam frigate, account of the performance of, 
243. 

Stevenson, Sampson, evidence on the state 
of mendicity, 435. 

Stocks, prices Of, 94, 191, 287, 379, 475, 
571. 

Stockton, extension of the warehousing sys- 
tem to, 175. 

Stokes, Charles, is pedestrian match, 559. 

Stow Gardens, inscription in, 315. 

Stramonium, fatal effects of, 459. 

Strings, harmonic sounds cf, 19. 

Suffolk, intended inclosures in, 273. 

— Education Society, report of, 2733. 

Sugar, weekly landing and delivery of, at 
the West India Docks, 568. 

Suicides, comparative statement of, in Lon- 
don and Paris, 532. 

Suiset, Richard, inquiry concerning, 306. 

Sun and Moon, horizontal, phenomena 
of, 29. 

Sunderland, new scale fer manning the ships 
of, 460. 

Supporters to arms, what classes of persons 
are entitled to them, 23%. 

Surrey Institution, istures at the; 332, 
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Sussex, intended improvements in, 273. 

Suvarrow, anecdotes of, 235, 

Swain, Mrs. on a letter from Paris, 41%. 

Swift, Theophilus, bis death, 182. 

Tamworth, intended improvements at, 273. 

Taylor, Mr. on remarkable passages of Plato 
and Aristotlé, 21—remarks on his doctrine 
of mathematical quantities, 100—-on the 
notions of Plato respecting the system of 
the universe, 122—on Plato’s notions of 
future punishments, 204—on mathema- 
tical infinites, 210—on Aristotle’s doctrine 
respecting the heavenly bodies, 295—his 
doctrine relative to mathematical nothings 
attacked, 315—on Plaio’s and Aristotle’s 
knowledge of gravity, 384—~on nullities, 
386—strictures on his Platonic notions of 
future pumshments, 484—on Plaio’s no- 
tions respecting the structure of the 
globe, 487. 

Telescope, graphic, account of, 312. 

Temperance, benefits of, 22. 

Teneriffz, account of the island of, 45. 

Tew Park, sale of, 178, 271. 

Thames, on the origin of the name of, 306. 

Thistic, remarkable, 275. 

Thomas, Licut.-col. account of, 76. 

Tithes, their value in England, 1, 3. 

Torkington, Rey. Dr. his death, 78. 

Toulmin, Dr. Joshua, account of, 180. 

Transport-office, new, 350. 

Travelling, expenses attending, 20. 

Treaty with France, 54 i—whh Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia, 544—with Russia re- 
spect:it the Jonian Islands, 545. 

Tuite, Lady her poems, 414. 


Tweddell, Me. J. letters to Mr. W. Burdon, 
7, 221, 497—biographical memoir of, 
134, 222, 322—defence of his character, 
2&9. 

Twickenhain, des'ruction of Pope’s villa at, 
317. 


Universities, proceedings of, 38, 139, 331, 
422, 520. 

Vaccination, on the bil! for promoting, 113. 

Varley, John, account of his patent graphic 
telescope, 312, 

Venel, Yr. exposure of an impostor assuming 
that name, 202. 

Venus de Medici, description of the, 413. 

Versailles, description of, i97. 

Vienna, congress of, arrangements of, 163. 

Vincent, Rev. Dr, biographical account of, 
550, 

Vine, remarkable, 362. 

Virginal, description of queen Elizabeth's, 
140, 

Wales, fatal accident on the coast of, 464. 

Walker, Dr. on the bill for promoting vacci- 
nation, 113. 

Wallis, Dr, letter on the Lithuanian Bible, 
215. 

Walsingham, Lord, act settling an annuity 
On, 256, 
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Ware, remarkable inscription at, 120. 
Waring, Mr. E. his charitable bequests, 558, 
Warwick, fatal accident at, 560. 

Wasps’ nest, remarkable, 86. 

Waterloo, battle of, Prussian report of, 64— 
pictures of it announced, 158, 246, 

—— Subscription, account of, 7 1—pro- 
gress of, 261. 

Water-works’ shares, prices of, 91, 188, 
284, 378, 472,570. 

Webb, Mr. on epitaphs, and church-yards, 
si-—poetry by, 37, 137, 518<-on the 
sun-dial in Clements Inn, 105— farther 
remarks on church-yards, &c. 487, 

Welby, Sir Wm. E. his death, 45-1. 

Wellington, intended monument in honow: 
of the Duke of Wellington at, 272. 

Wenlock Abbey, repair of, 272. 

Westmoreiand, improvements in, 181, 

Weymouth, new church at, 364. 

Whitbread, Samuel, account of, 75, 

Wickliffites, persecution of, 415. 

Wicklow, Earl, account of, 454. 

Will, Mr. on a letter of the Rev, Dr, Paley, 
31. 

Williams, Dr. E. on the Divine Government, 
485, 

Wilmot, John, esq. letter to Mr. Planta on 

+ an original letter of Cromweil, 33. 

Wilson, his pedestrian undertaking, 266. 

Wiltshire, intended inclosures in, 274. 

Winchester, establishment of a Provident Ir- 
stitution at, 555. 

Winchester College, fire at, 457. 

Windsor, chimes at, 211, 389. 

Wirtemberg, political trans: -tions in, 357, 
450, 

Witham, river, improvements in its navig2- 
tion, $2. 

Wood-end, Gloucester, petnfacticns found 
at, 457. 

Woollerton, Elizabeth, trial and execution 
of, 179. 

Worcester, Grand Musical Festival at, 274. 

Woreester and Birmingham Cana!, opening 
of the, 561 

Worcestershire, intended inclesures tn, 274. 

World, the, inquiry concerning the authors 
of certain papers in, 496. 

Wratislaw, Rev. Albert, Imes on the death 

. of, 519. 

Wyatt, J. F. patent for new kinds of bricks, 
347. 

Wynne, J. H. poetry by, 138. 

Wynne, Sir W. W. threshing-machine erect- 
ed by, 372. 

Wynne, Right Hon. W. his death, 548. 

Yarmouth, monument in honour of Nelson 
to be erected at, 271. 

Yeovil, fire at, 369. 

York, Duke of, breaks his arm, 177. 

Yorkshire, intended improvenrents in, 274. 
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